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EC A 124 5 '; 29h 
Tur murder of Cat . at Nw” 
by the hand of juſtice, on the gth of March, 1772, 
is one of the moſt ſingular events which can be of- 
fered to the attention of the preſent age, or of po- 
ſterity. We ſoon forget the crouds that periſh in 
battle, not only becauſe their lot is the inevitable 
conſequence of war, but becauſe thoſe who die by the 
fate of arms might have ſlain their enemies, and have 
not — 7 without defending themſelves. Where 
the danger and the advantage are equal, our aſto- 
niſhment ceaſes, and even our pity is weakened: but 
if the father of an innocent my is delivered into 
the hands of error, of paſſion, or of fanaticiſm; if the 
accuſed has no defence but his virtue; if his judges 
have nothing to apprehend from his death, but the 
imputation of error; if they can murder him by 
their ſentence with impunity ; then the public voice 
Is raiſed; every one fears * himſelf; we ſee that 


no 
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no man can hold his life in any ſecurity before a tri- 
bunal erected with a view to guard the lives of citi- 
Zens ; and we all unite in demanding vengeance. 
In this ſtrange affair, religion, ſuicide,” and par- 
ricide have been blended. The queſtions were, whe- 
ther a father and mother had ſtrangled their own ſon 
to obtain the favour of God ? Whether a brother 
had ſtrangled his brother, or a friend his friend; and 
whether the judges had the guilt of having broken 
on the wheel an innocent father, or of having ſaved 
a guilty mother, brother and friend? | 
John Calas, at the age of fixry-eight, had been 
in the buſineſs of a merchant at Toulouſe for forty 
years, and was conſidered by all thoſe who had lived 
with him as a good father. He and his wife were 
proteſtants, and ſo were.all his children except one, 
who had abjured hereſy, and to whom he allowed a 
{ſmall annuity. He was fo far removed from that 
abſurd fanaticiſm which breaks all ſocial bonds, that 
he approved the converſion of his ſon Louis Calas, 
and had kept in the houſe for thirty years a female 
ſervant who was a zealous catholic, and who had 
.brought up all his children. 


P © 


One of the ſons of John Calas, called Mark-An- 
thony, was a man of letters. He was deemed a per- 
ſon of a reſtleſs, melancholy, and violent diſpoſi- 
tion. This young man, not being able to manage 
or to ſucceed in mercantile buſineſs, for which he 
was not qualified; and not being admitted as ad- 
vocate or council, becauſe a certificate of his bein 
a catholic was neceſſary, and what he could not ob- 
rain, reſolved to put an end to his life, and cammu- 
nicated his deſign td one cf his friends. He ſtrength- 
ened his reſolution by reading every thing which had 
been written on ſuicide. 
In ſhort, having loſt his money one day at play, 
he was determined by that circumſtance to execute 
his deſign. A friend of his, as well as of the fami- 
ly, called Lavaiſſe, arrived from Bordeaux in the 
evening. He was a youth of the age of nineteen, 
| remark- 
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remarkable for the candour and ſweetneſs of his 
manners, and the ſon of a celebrated advocate at 
Toulouſe. He ſupped, by a kind of accident, at 
the houſe of Calas. The father, the mother, Mark- 
Anthony the eldeſt, and Peter the ſecond ſon, were 
of the company. After ſupper, they withdrew into 
a little hall, and Mark-Anthony diſappeared. When 
the young Lavaiſſe had taken his leave, and Peter 
Calas was accompanying him down ſtairs, they found 
Mark-Anthony ſtripped to his ſhirt, and hanging at 
the door of the warehouſe. His cloaths were fold- 
ed and laid on the counter; his ſhirt was but a 
little diſcompoſed ; his hair was carefully combed, 
and his body had neither wounds nor bruiſes.“ 

We ſhall not here:repeat the details of what paſſed 
on this occaſion, given by the advocates ; we ſhall not 
attempt to deſcribe the grief and deſpair of the fa- 
ther and mother, whoſe cries were heard through 
the neighbourhood. Lavaiſſe and Peter Calas, in a 
ſtate little ſhort of diſtraction, ran to bring ſurgeons 
and officers of juſtice. | WoL 

While they were acquitting themſelves of this 
duty; while the father and mother were ſobbing and 
ſhedding tears from the bittereſt grief, the people of 
Toulouſe crouded round the houſe. They are ſu- 
perſtitious and paſſionate ; each of them would re- 
gard as a monſter, a brother who was not of the fame 
religion with him. It was at Toulouſe that ſolemn 
thanks were offered up to God for the death of 
Henry III. and that an engagement was entered 
into upon oath, to cut the throat of the firſt perſon 
who ſhould ſpeak of acknowledging rhe title of the 
great and good Henry IV. That city continues a 
yearly ſolemnity, in which, by a proceſſion, and by 
feux de joie, they celebrate the day in which, two 
centuries ago, they maſſacred four thouſand citizens 


After the body was carried to the town-houſe, it had only a 
ſcratch on the tip of the noſe, and a ſport on the breaſt, occafioned 
by the inadvertence of thoſe who carried it, * 
nes» B 2 | . "of 
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for the misfortune of hereſy. Six edicts of council 
have been iſſued in vain to forbid theſe odious feſti- 


vals. The inhabitants of Toulouſe continue to re- 
Joice in them, as thoſe of a better diſpoſition would 


in the games of Flora. 
Some fanatic among the populace exclaimed, that 


: John Calas had hanged his own ſon. That excla- 


mation being repeated, was unanimouſly aſſented to 
in a moment. It was added by ſome perſons, that 
the deceaſed young man was to have made his abju- 
ration the following day, but that his family, aſſiſt- 
ed by the young Lavaiſſe, had put him to death, out 
of hatred to the catholic: religion. This was ad- 
mitted beyorid doubt. The whole city was per- 
ſuaded, it is a principle of religion among the pro- 
teſtants, that a father and mother ſhould aſſaſſinate 
their ſon, when he entertained any 9 of being 
converted. 

When the minds of men are once ſet in motion, 
it is not eaſy to ſtop them. It was ſuppoſed, that 
the proteſtants of Languedoc had aſſembled the 
preceding evening, that they had choſen by a plu- 
rality of voices an executioner of their ſe& ; that the 
choice had fallen on young Lavaiſſe; that the young 
man, in four and twenty hours, had received the 
news of his election, and had travelled from Bor- 
deaux, to aid John Calas, his wife, and his ſon Pe- 
ter, to murder a friend, a ſon, and a brother. 

Sieur David, ſheriff of Toulouſe, rouzed by theſe 
rumours, and wiſhing to, have the merit of a prompt 
execution, inſtituted a proceſs contrary to the rules 
and laws obſerved on ſuch occaſions. The family 
of Calas, Lavaiſſe, and the catholic ſervunt, were 
put in irons. 1855 

A monitory letter enjoining choſe who hats any 
thing of this affair to reveal it, and which was no 
leſs iniquitous than the proceſs, was publiſned. They 
went further Mark-Anthony Calas died a Calviniſt, 
and if he had put an end to his own life, his body 

en mou 
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ſhould have been dragged through the ſtreets : but 
he was buried with the greateſt pomp in the church ' 
of St. Etienne, though the curate proteſted againſt 
it as the greateſt profanation. 

There are in Languedoc four fraternities of peni- 
tents, the white, the blue, the grey and the black. 
Theſe brothers wear a large cowl and a maſk of 
cloth, with two holes to fee through. They had 
hopes to engage Duke Fitz- James, the commandant 
of the province, to become one of their body, but he 
refuſed them. The order of white brothers cele- 
brated a ſolemn ſervice, at the interment of Mark- 
Anthony Calas, as if he had died a martyr. No 
feſtival ſacred to a real martyr was ever obſerved 
with more ſolemnity: but the pomp of it was terri- 
ble. They placed on a magnificent ſcaffold a ſkele- 
ton which they could cauſe to move, and which re- 
preſented Mark-Anthony Calas holding a palm in 
one hand, and in the other a pen, with which he was 
to have ſigned his abjuration of hereſy, but which in 
effect wrote the death-warrant of his unhappy father. 

There was but one ſtep further to be taken with 
the poor youth who had put an end to his life, and 
that was canonization. The people conſidered him 
as a ſaint; ſome invoked; ſome prayed at his ſnrine; 
others requeſted miracles, and others related thoſe 
which he had performed. A monk drew out ſome 
of his teeth, in order to be in poſſeſſion of durable 
relicks. - A devotee, who had been deaf, ſaid he had 
heard the ſound of the bells; and a prieft, who had 
received a ſtroke of an apoplexy, was cured on taking 
only an emetic. They prepared narratives of theſe 
miracles: The author of this account has an atteſt- 
ed caſe of a young man who loſt the uſe of his un- 
derſtanding by remaining whole nights in prayer on 
the tomb of this new ſaint, and not obtaining any 
of the miracles which he implored. 800 

Some of the magiſtrates were of the fraternity of 
| 2.1 - SB”: white 
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hide  Penitents. This circumſtance inſured the 


The minds of men were particularly inclined to 
his puniſhment by the approach of that ſingular fe- 
ſtival, in which the inhabitants of Toulouſe recog- 
nized the maſſacre of four thouſand Huguenots; the 
year 1762 was their ſecular year. They prepared 
throughout the city the apparatus of this ſolemnity. 
This fired the imaginations of the people, which were 
already warmed. They publicly ſaid, that the ſcaf- 
fold on which Calas was to be broken on the wheel, 
would be the greateſt ornament of the feſtival, and 
that Providence had prepared this victim as a ſacri- 
fice to our holy religion. Many perſons have heard 
and atteſted this kind of diſcourſe. It ſeems hardly 
credible at this time, when philoſophy has made ſo 
great a progreſs, and when a hundred academies are 
writing to meliorate our manners. Fanaticiſm, irri- 
tated by the ſucceſs of reaſon, ſtruggles under it with 
uncommon rage. 891 > 
Thirteen judges aſſemble every day to try cauſes. 
There was no proof of guilt; indeed, there could be 
none againſt the family of Calas: but falſe religion 
furniſhed what would ſerve as ſuch. Six judges in- 
ſiſted long and violently, that John Calas, his ſon 
Peter, and young Lavaiſſe, ſhould be broken on the 


ry 


wheel, and that the wife of Calas ſhould be burnt. 
Ihe other ſeven, ſomething more moderate, wiſhed 


to have the affair examined into. This occaſioned 
long and repeated debates. One of the judges, con- 
vinced of the innocence of the accuſed, and even of 
the impoſſibility of their having committed the 
crime, ſpoke warmly in their favour; he oppoſed 
the zeal of huraanity to that of cruelty. He be- 
came the public advocate of the family of Calas 
throughout Toulouſe, where the conſtant clamour 


of falſe religion required the blood of thoſe unfortu- 


nate perſons. Another of the judges, remarkable 
for his violence, was provoked by their being de- 
| fended, 
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fended, and uſed more zeal and induſtry in inflaming 
the city againſt them. In ſhort, this conteſt grew 
ſo warm, that both the judges were obliged to de- 
Cline their attendance on buſineſs, and to retire into 

the —_— | rh 
But unfortunately, the judge moſt favourable to 
Calas, had the delicacy to perſiſt in his abſence; and 
the other returned to give his voice againft perſons 
whom it had not been decent for him to fit in judg- 
ment upon, His voice was fatal to the pretended 
criminal, who was condemned by eight againſt five; 
one out of the ſix judges favourable at the com- 
mencement, after long perſuaſion, being brought 
over to the more ſevere and cruel party. | 
It might be expected, when parricide was the crime 
under conſideration ; or when the father of a family 
was to be delivered up to a horrible puniſhment, 
that the judgment againſt him ſhould have been una- 
nimous, becauſe the proofs of ſo extraordinary“ a 
crime ſhould be evident to all the world. The leaſt 
doubt in ſuch a cafe ſhould make a judge tremble, 
who was preparing to pronounce a ſentence of death. 
The weakneſs of our reaſon, and inſufficiency of our 


I do not recolle& in hiſtory more than two examples of fa- 
thers who have been accuſed of aſſaſſinating their children for re- 
ligion, The firſt is, the father of St. Barbara, whom we call St. 
— He had ordered two windows in the ſaloon of his baths, 
Barbe, in his abſence, had a third made, that the whole might be 
emblematical of the Trinity, She made the fign of the croſs with 
the tip of her finger on the marble columns, and that ſign ſuok 
deeply into them. Her father was greatly enraged, and ran at- 
ter her ſword in hand ; but as ſhe was haſtening towards a moun- 
rain, it opened and ſhe paſſed through it; her father, however, 
haſtened round and ſeized her. She was ſtripped naked, as her 
father imagined, and whipped ; but God ſaved her, by drawing 
over her a white cloud: at laſt, however, her father cut off her 
head. This account may be ſeen in a book called Fleur des Saints. 
The ſecond example is that of Prince Hermenegilde. He re- 
volted againſt the king his father; gave him battle in the year 584, 
was conquered and killed by an officer. He was made a martyr, 
becauſe his father was an Arian. . | 


B 4 | | laws, 
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laws, are daily perceived. But in what inſtance can 
we point out and lament the wretched tenure of hu- 
man happineſs, if not where the preponderance of 
a ſingle voice condemns a citizen to be broken alive 
on the wheel? At Athens, a ſentence of death could 
not be pronounced, but by the judgment of a majo- 
rity of fifty voices. This only proves what we have 
long known without effect, that the Greeks were 
wiſer and more humane than we are. | 

It muſt appear impoſſible, that John Calas, a 
man ſixty- eight years old, whoſe. legs had long been 
ſwoln and feeble, ſhould alone have ſtrangled or 
hung up a ſon who was but eight and twenty, and 
who was a youth of uncommon. ſtrength. . He muſt 
have been aſſiſted in the execution of ſuch a deſign 
by his wife, by his ſon Peter, by Lavaiſſe, and by 
the ſervant. They, had been together the whole of 
the evening in which the fatal event took place. 
But this ſuppoſition was as abſurd as the former ; 
for how could it be ſuppoſed, that a ſervant wha 
was a zealous catholic, would ſuffer Huguenots to 
aſſaſſinate a young man brought up by her, as a pu- 
niſhment for being attached to the religion of that 
very ſervant ? How could it be ſuppoſed, that La- 
vaiſſe ſhould come with the —_ expedition from 
Bordeaux to murder his friend, of whole converſion 
he was ignorant? Who will imagine, that a tender 
and affectionate mother ſhould lay violent hands on 
her own ſon? And how, even ſuppoſing them all 
agreed, could they put to death by hanging, a young 
man, who ſtrength was equal to that of all of them, 
without long and violent ſtruggles ; without cries 
or groans, which would have brought the neigh- 
bourhood together, and withour leaving marks of 
violence on the bodies or even the cloaths of the 
combatants ? | 3 

It muſt have been evident, if the crime was com- 
mitted, that all the perſons accuſed were equally cul- 
pable, for it appeared they had been together o_ 
| | Whole 
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whole evening. It was evident, the father alone 
could not have committed it; and yet the decree. of 
the judges condemned the father alone to periſh on 
the wheel. | 

The motive of this proceeding was as inconceiva- 
ble as that the crime ſhould have been committed. 
The judges who were reſolved on the puniſhment of 

John Calas, endeavoured to perſuade the others, 
that the feeble old man would not be able to ſuſtain 
the torments inflicted on him; and that under the 
hands of the executioner, he would confeſs his crime 
and that of his accomplices. They were confounded 
when the old man dying on the wheel appealed to 
God as the witneſs of his innocence, and prayed 
that he would pardon his judges. 

They were obliged to iſſue a ſecond decree, which, 
contradicted the firſt, and by which the mother, her, 
ſon Peter, young Lavaiſſe, and the ſervant, were to 
be enlarged. But being told that the one diſcredited. 
the other, that they condemned themſelves, that all 
the accuſed had been together during the whole time. 
in which the murder was ſuppoſed ro have been com- 
mitted, they diſcharged the ſurviving priſoners, and 
thereby plainly proved the innocence of the father 
who had been executed. To preſerve ſome appear- 
ance of conſiſtency, they baniſhed Peter Calas. This 
ſeems to have been as abſurd, as the reſt of their 

conduct; for Peter Calas was either guilty or inno- 
cent of the death of his brother: if he was guilty, 
he ſhould have been broken on the wheel as well 
as bis father; if he was innocent, it was wrong to 
baniſh him. But the judges, alarmed by the un- 
juſt puniſhment of the old man, and affected by the 
tender piety with which he died, imagined they 
might ſave their honour, by inducing the world to 
believe they ſnewed mercy to the ſon; as if this pre- 
tended mercy could appear otherwiſe than an act of 
prevarication; and they believed that the baniſh- 

ment of this young man, who was poor and * 

ey 6 "3 


leſs, would be a matter of no conſequence, and 
could be but a ſmall act of injuſtice, in compariſon 
of that which they had the misfortune of committing. 
They began by menacing Peter Calas in his dun- 
geon, by treating him as his father had been treated, 
in order to induce him to change his religion. This 
is What the young man has atteſted upon oath. His 
words were, A Dominican came into my dungeon, 
& and ſaid I ſhould undergo the ſame kind of death 
* with my father, if I did not abjure my religion. 
* This I atteſt before God. July 23, 1762.” . 
As Peter Calas was leaving Toulouſe, he met a 
ealous abbẽ, who obliged him to return into the 
city. He was ſnut up in a convent of Dominicans, 
and forced to go through the ſeveral ceremonies and 
duties enjoined by the catholic religion. This ſeem- 
ed to be an equivalent to the blood of the father, and 
religion appeared ſatisfied, when it thought itſelf am- 
Ply revenged. i ata 
The daughters were taken away from the mother 
and placed in a convent. This unhappy woman, 
who had lately preſſed in her arms the breathleſs - 
corple of her eldeſt ſon, while, as it were, ſprinkled 
with-the blood of her murdered huſband, ſaw her 
other ſon baniſhed, was deprived of her daughters, 
{tripped of her goods, and left alone in the world, 
without bread, without hope, and finking under the 
weight of her miſeries. Some perſons who had at- 
tentively examined the circumſtances of this hor- 
rible affair, were ſo ſtruck with their iniquity, that 
they adviſed the widow Calas to quit the place, and 
to demand juſtice at the very foot of the throne. At 
the time ſhe was ſo reduced, as to have but few and 
ſhort intervals from fainting ; beſides, being a na- 
tive of England, and brought over to that part of 
France very young, the very thought of Paris alarm- 
ed her. She imagined, that the cruelty and barba- 
rity which influenced the magiſtrates of Toulouſe, 
. muſt be more dreadful in thoſe who governed the 
oY capital, 
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capital. At laſt, however, the duty of doing ju- 
ſtice to the memory of her huſband — Long 
her weakneſs. She arrived at Paris almoſt expiring 
under her wretchedneſs, and was aſtoniſhed at the 
reception ſhe had, and the tenderneſs with which 
ſhe was countenanced and ſupported. | 
At Paris, reaſon prevails over fanaticiſm, though 
it be extremely powerful; in the province, fanati- 
ciſm has always prevailed over reaſon. 

Mr. de Beaumont, a celebrated advocate of the 
parliament of Paris, immediately undertook her 
cauſe, and ſtated an opinion on it, which was ſign- 
ed by fifteen advocates. Mr. Loiſeau, a man no leſs 
eloquent than Mr. de Beaumont, wrote a memo 
rial in favour of the family; and Mr. Mariette, ad- 
vocate of the council, drew up a petition on the 
principles of law and juſtice, which ſtruck the minds 
of all men with convittion. © | | 

Thoſe generous defenders of innocence and of the 
laws, gave up to the widow all the profits ariſing 
from the ſeveral editions of their memorials, peti- 
tions, &c.“ Paris, and even Europe, was moved 
with compaſſion, and joined this unfortunate wo- 
man in demanding juſtice. Judgment was given 
by the public in her favour long before the decree 
was ſigned by the council. | 

- Compaſſion forced its way even to the miniſter ; 
in ſpite of the continual torrent of affairs which of- 
ten exclude it, and againſt the habit of ſeeing the 
_ unhappy, which has ſtill a greater effect in harden- 
ing the heart. The daughters were reſtored to the 
mother; and they were ſcen, dreſſed in crape, and 
bathed in tears, to draw tears from their judges. 
This family had till ſome enemies; for religion 
was involved in their caſe. Several perſons who are 


V * Surreptitious editions were given in ſeveral cities, and the 
widow was deprived of a great part of the advantages intended for 

her by this generoſity, a - | 
called 
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called in France Devotees,“ ſaid publicly, it was 
much better that an old Calviniſt, admitting that he 
was innocent, ſhould be broken on the wheel, than 
that eight counſellors of Languedoc ſhould ſubmit 
to the indignity of confeſſing they had been miſtaken. 
It. was the cauſe of the whole magiſtracy, which 
conſiſted of much greater numbers, and perſons 
of greater importance, than the family Calas, 
which ought to be ſacrificed to the honour of ma- 
giſtracy. They did not conſider that the honour of 
a judge, like that of any other man, conſiſted in re- 
—— the effects of his faults. The people of 
rance do not believe, that the pope, aſſiſted by his 
cardinals, is infallible: it might be imagined, that 
eight judges of Toulouſe could never have been 
thought ſo. All diſintereſted and ſenſible men ſaid, 
that the edict at Toulouſe would be reprobated 
throughout Europe, though particular conſidera- 
Ros — oO its being 1 in the coun- 
Ela 1 
Such . was the ſtate of chat n buſineſs, 
when the deſign was conceived by ſeveral perſons of 
underſtanding and impartiality, of laying before- 
the public ſome reflections on toleration, indul- 
gence, and commiſeration; which the Abbe Houte- 
ville, in his imperfect and erroneous declamation 
on the facts above- mentioned, calls horrible ne 3 
but which reaſon calls he rights of nature. 
Either the judges of Toulouſe, influenced by the * | 
naticiſm of the populace, have broken, on the wheel 
the innocent father of a family, which is a cruel- 
pey example; or the father and the mother have 
| ſtrangled their eldeſt ſon, aided. in this enormous 
action by another of their children, and by a friend 
of the deceaſed ; a ſuppoſition which. is not within 


* Devotee i is derived from the Latin word Dewotus. The De- 
woti of aniient Rome were thoſe who ſacrificed themſelves for the 
Py; a of the republic ; * as Curtius and Decius. N he ' 
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the bounds of poſſibility, In either of theſe caſes, 
the abuſe of religion produced a great crime. It is 
therefore for the intereſt of humanity that we ſhould 
examine whether religion ſhould be charitable or 
cruel ? a | | GEE 


— EEE | 
- Conſequences of the Puniſhment of Jobn Calas. 


Is the white penitents were the authors of the pu- 
niſhment of an innocent man ; of the total ruin and 
diſperſion of a family; of fixing on them an oppro- 
brium which ſhould: be annexed to injuſtice only, 
but which is ever the conſequence of puniſhment ; 
if thoſe white penitents aſſiſted in celebrating asa 
ſaint, a youth whoſe body they ſhould have dragged 
through the ſtreets, and this in order to have the 
virtuous father of a family broken alive on the wheel ; 
theſe circumſtances of guilt ſhould doubtleſs render 
them truly penitent for the remainder of their lives. 
They, as well as their judges who condemned this 
unfortunate man, ſhould weep for their crimes ; but 
not arrayed in long and white habits, and covered 
with maſques to diſguiſe them, 1 Sheet 
Wie reſpe& the ſacred fraternities ; they are the 
means of edification : but however great the advan- 
tages which may accrue to the ſtate from them; can 
they be ſuppoſed to balance the dreadful evils which 
they have occaſioned ? They ſeem to have been iniſti- 
tuted by the kind of zeal which animates the catholics 
of Languedoc againſt thoſe whom they call Hugue- 
nots. It might be imagined, they had made a vow 
to hate their ES ky ; and indeed we ſeem in 
general to have juſt ſo much religion as may induce 
us to hate and perſecute, but not enough to * and 
2” erve 
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ſerve one another. What would be the conſequence, 
I theſe fraternities were governed by ſuch enthu- 
ſiaſts as thoſe, who formerly animated congregations 
of mechanics and of gentlemen ; among whom the ha- 
bit of having viſions was reduced into an art or a 
ſyſtem ; as we are told by one of our moſt eloquent 
and learned magiſtrates? What would be the con- 
N if theſe holy brothers had thoſe dark rooms 
called the chambers of meditation, where devils were 
painted armed with horns and talons; where the 
gulphs of the damned were exhibited ; croſſes and 
poignards, with the name of Jeſus at the bottom of the 
picture? What a ſpectacle to be contemplated by the 
eyes of men who are already infatuated, and whoſe 
imaginations are highly inflamed, while they are im- 
plicitly devoted to the will of their ſuperiors! _ 
The time has been, as we know too well, when 
theſe fraternities were dangerous. The Frerots and 
the Flagellants have raiſed great commotions. The 
commenced with ſuch affociations. Why 
ſhould men thus diſtinguiſh themſelves from their 
fellow-citizens ? It is an inſult to the reſt of the na- 
tion. Would it be defirable that all Chriſtians 
ſhould enter into theſe fraternities? Europe would , 
afford a droll ſpectacle; the people dreſſed in ca- 
puchins, covered with maſques, with two little holes 
to ſee through ! Can it be ſeriouſly imagined, that 
God prefers ſuch an accoutrement to a coat? Be- 
ſides, this habit is the uniform of diſputants, which 
warns their adverſaries to betake themſelves to their 
arms; it excites a kind of civil war in the minds of 
the people; and it would lead to the moſt fatal ef- 
fects, if the king and his miniſters were not as pru- 
dent as fanaticks are violent and fooliſh. 3 

We know full well the conſequences which have 
taken place ſince Chriſtians have diſputed on dog - 
mas. Human blood has been flowing either on ſcaf- 
tolds or in battles, without much interruption, in 
fourteen hundred years, If we confine ourſelves — 
4 "+ Ol 
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the wars and horrors which the diſputes on the re- 
formation have occaſioned ; if we view the evils they 
have given riſe to in France; perhaps a reduced and 
faithful picture of ſuch calamities will open the eyes 
of perſons who are but ill- informed, and may affect 
the minds of thoſe who are well-diſpoſed. N 


* CHAP. IL. 
An Idea of the Reformation in the ſixteenth Century. 


VV HEN the mipde/ of men baun u ba exlight- 
ened by the revival of letters, complaints of abuſes 
became general, and the whole world confeſſed thoſe 
complaints were juſt, Shs. | 100 
Pope Alexander VI. had publicly purchaſed the 
tiara, and his five illegitimate children partook of 
its advantages. His ſon, the Cardinal Duke de Bor- 
gia, in concert with himſelf, put to death Vitelli, 
Urbino, Gravina, Oliveretto, and a hundred other 
lords, in order to ſeize their domains. Julius II. 
actuated by the ſame ſpirit, excommunicated Louis. 
XII. and gave his kingdom. to the firſt man who 
would take poſſeſſion of it, while his holineſs him- 
ſelf put on his helmet and his cuiraſs, and ſpread 
devaſtation and bloodſhed through a great part of 
Italy. Leo X. to defray the expences of his plea- 
ſures, trafficked in indulgencies, as men do in any 
articles of merchandize, in a public raarket. Thoſe 
who oppoſed ſuch oppreſſions could not be blamed 
in a moral view; we may examine whether they 
could juſtly in a political? 18 

They ſaid, that Jeſus Chriſt, having never exacted 
firſt fruits, ſold diſpenſations for this world, or in- 
dulgencies for the other, there could be no obliga- 
tion on the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe to pay the 

| price 
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ice of ſuch things to a foreign prince. Suppoſing 
— firſt fruits, proceſſes in — of — ad 
the diſpenſations which are purchaſed, coſt France 
but five hundred thouſand francs a year, we muſt 
have paid, ſince the reign of Francis the Firſt, in 
two hundred and fifty years, a hundred and twenty 
millions, and allowing for the difference in the va- 
lue of ſilver, that ſum would amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of our money. We cannot 
therefore admit, without ſome kind of blaſphemy, 
that thoſe who are called heretics, in propoſing the 
abolition of thoſe ſingular impoſts, at the account of 
which poſterity will be aſtoniſhed, were likely to do 
any great injury to the kingdom; they were rather 
good calculators than bad ſubjects. It may be ad- 
ded, that they were the only people who underſtood 
the Greek language, or were acquainted with anti- 
uity. And it muſt be confeſſed, 1 
heir errors, we owe to them that the human mind 
was developed, after having been a great while bu- 
ried in the groſſeſt barbariſm. In; YDS 
But as they denied the exiſtence of purgatory, of 
which no man ſhould entertain a doubt, and which 
brought a revenue to the monks ; as they neglected 
the relicks, which they ought to have reverenced; 
as they even attacked dogmas * of great ſacredneſs; 
li nene e ; P they 


They revived the opinion of Berenger on the Euchariſt, 
They denied that one body could be at one time in a hundred 
thouſand different places; and that at: rihutes could ſubſiſt withont 
n ſubject. They believed it was impoſſible that ſubſtances which 
proved to be bread and wine to the eyes, to the taſte, to the ſto- 
mach, ſhould be annihilated at the ſame time they actually exiſt- 
ed; and they maintained all the errors which had been formerl 
condemned in Berenger. They diſputed ſeveral things in the fir 
fathers of the church, and particularly in St. Juſtin, who ſays in 
His dialogue againſt Typhon, The uſe of fine flour in ſacrifices, 
4 was typical of the Euchariſt, which Jeſus Chriſt has ordained 
++ us to offer up in commemoration of his paſſion.“ 
Kei j wis cefulabeus, ce. 
UT 05 1V T# dr vg EUXaptoiag, Ke. | 
| They 
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they were not anſwered at firſt but by being burnt. 
The king who protected and aſſiſted them in Ger- 
many, marched in Paris at the head of a proceſſion 
which led ſeveral unfortunate victims to execution. 
The manner of tormenting them was the following. 
They ſuſpended them to one end of a beam which 
had a weight at the other; a great fire was' made 
under them, into which they were plunged for a ht- 
tle while and lifred up again. They were made to 
feel the pains of death by degrees, until at laſt they 
expired by the moſt tedious and moſt dreadful miſe- 
ries which cruelty could have invented. 

A little before the death of Francis I. ſome mem- 
bers of the parliament of Provence, irritated by ec- 
cleſiaſtics againſt the inhabitants of Merindol and of 
Cabriere, applied to the king for troops, to aſſiſt at 
the exe2ution of nineteen perſons who had been con- 
demned by them; they cauſed fix thouſand to be 
murdered, without reſpect to ſex or age; and they 
reduced thirty towns to aſhes. It was a misfortune 
for thoſe people, who had been hitherto unknown, 
to have been born in the diſtrict of Vaudois. This 
was their whole crime. They had been three hun- 
dred years the induſtrious inhabitants of deſerts and 
mountains, which they had improved and rendered 
fertile by the moſt extraordinary indyſtry. The in- 
nocent and paſtoral life led by them, revived the 


They alſo repeated what had been faid in the firſt centuries 
againſt the adoration of relicks ; they cited t1oſe words of Vigi- 
lantius; Is it neceflary that you ſhould reſpect, nay adore, the 
„ vileſt duſt? Do the ſouls of the martyrs continue to love their 
% aſhes ? Idolatrous cuſtoms are introduced into the church; we 
light candles in the middle of the day; we may during out 
© whole lives pray for each other: but after death, of what uſe 
& can our prayers be?” 

But they did not ſay how St. Jerom anſwered thoſe queſtions of 
Vigilantius. In ſhort, they would have referred every thing to 
the apoſtolic times; and would not allow, that the church being 
ſecured. and fortified, had heightened the ſeverity of its diſcipline 3 
they condemned riches, which however were neceſſary to ſupport 
the majeſty of divine worſhip. | 
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ideas which have been given of the firſt ages of the 
world. They had no knowledge of the neighbour- 
ing towns, but what aroſe from their carrying into 
them the fruits and productions of their lands. They 
were ignorant of law-ſuits and of wars. They did 
not even defend themſelves. They were put to 
death in the ſame manner with thoſe timid and un- 
ſuſpicious animals which are deluded into ſituations 
for that purpoſe.* | IG” 
After the death of Francis I. who is known more 
for his gallantries and his misfortunes than his cruel- 
ties; the puniſhment of a thouſand hereticks; of 
Dubourg, a counſellor of parliament, and the maſ- 
facre of Vaſſy, forced thoſe who were perſecuted to 
take arms; their ſe& ſeemed to be multiplied by the 
flames of faggots and the ſword of the executioner. 
Rage took place of patience ; they imitated the cru- 
\ 


-* The very reſpectable preſident De Thou, deſcribes this in- 


nocent and unfortunate people in the ſame manner. Homines eſſe 
qui trecentis circiter abhinc annis aſperum & incultum ſolum vect᷑igale 
a dominis acceperint, quod improbo labore & aſſiduo cultu fragum fe- 
rax & aptum pecori reddiderint; patientiſſimos eos laboris & inediæ, 
a litibus abhorrentes, erga egenos munificos, tribata principi & ſua jura 
dominis ſeduls & ſumma 44. pendere; Dei cultum affiduis 2 & 
morus innocentiam pre ſe ferre, ceterum raro divorum templa adire, niſi 
fi quando ad wicina ſuis finibus oppida mercandi aut negotiorum — 
divertant ; quo fi quandoque pedem inſerant, non Dei divorumgue 
tutis advolvi, nec cerebs eis aut donaria ulla ponere ; non ſacerdotes ab 
eis rogari ut pro ſe, aut proguinguorum manibus rem divinam faciant, 
non cruce frontem infigniri uti aliorum moris eft : cum cœlum oculis 
Dei opem implorare; non religionis ergo peregr? proficiſei, non per vias 
and crucium fimulacra caput aperire ; ſacra alio ritu, & populari 
lingua celebrgre ; non d:nique pontifici aut epiſcopis honorem deferre, 
fed quoſdam 2 ſuis numero delectos pro antiſtibus & doctloribus habere. 
Hec uti ad Franciſcum relata VI. wa anni, c. Madame De 
Cental, to whom a part of the ravaged territories belonged, where 
nothing was ſeen but the dead bodies of its former inhabitants, ** 
. titioned for juſtice to Henry II. who referred her to the parlia- 
ment of Paris. The advocate-general of Provence, called Gue- 
rin, the principal author of this maſſac re, was condemned to loſe 
his head. De Thou ſays, that he bore the puniſhment of the 
guilty, quod aulicorum favore defliitueretur, becauſe he had no 
triends at court. | | 
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elties of their enemies ; nine civil wars filled France 
with carnage; a peace more fatal even than war pro- 
duced the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew; of which 
there had not been an example in all the annals of 
human crimes. f 

The league aſſaſſinated Henry III. and Henry IV. 
by the hands of a Dominican, and a monſter who 
had been a Barnardine. There are perſons who pre- 
tend that humanity, indulgence, and liberty of con- 
ſcience, are horrible things: but have they in truth 
produced calamities comparable to thoſe we have 
mentioned? 


CHAP. Iv. 


Whether Toleration be dangerous? And in what Nations 
it is allowed ? 


Some perſons have ſaid, that if we ſhew a bene- 
volent indulgence towards any erroneous brethren 
who pray to God in bad French, it would be put- 
ting arms' into their hands ; we ſhould again ſee the 
battles of Jarnac, of Moncontour, of Coutras, of 
Dreux, of St. Denys, &c. I am ignorant of the 
events which may ariſe, becauſe I am not a prophet. 
But it ſeems to me, that it is not reaſoning well, to 
lay, © The people have revolted when I have done 


them injuries, therefore they will revolt if I ſhould 


ce do them good.” | 

I will venture to invite thoſe who are at the head 
of government, and thoſe who are deſigned for places 
of importance, to conſider carefully, whether they 
have reaſon to apprehend that mildneſs will have the 
lame effect as cruelty, in exciting ſedition or rebel- 
lion ? Whether events which have taken place in 
certain circumſtances are likely to take placg in thoſe 
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which are different ? And whether times, opinions, 
and manners are always the ſame? _ (EL? 

It is very true, that the Huguenots have been 
frantic with fanaticiſm, and dipped their hands in 
blood, as we have done. But is the preſent genera- 
tion as barbarous as its anceſtors? Time, reaſon, 
which has been lately ſo much improved, good 
books, and ſocial manners, have ſoftened the ſpirits 
of thoſe who influence and govern this people. Do 
we not.ſee, that the face of Europe has been almoſt 
wholly changed in the laſt fifty years ? 

Government is ſufficiently fortified on all hands 
while the manners of men are conſiderably melio- 
rated. The general police, aided by numerous ar- 
mies always in readineſs for duty, ſecure us from the 
very apprehenſions of the return of that confuſion 
and anarchy, when the peaſants of the different reli- 
gions were haſtily got together between their ſeed- 
time and harveſt, and made to engage each other. 

Other times, other cares. It would be abſurd at 
this time to decimate the Sorbonne, becauſe it peti- 
tioned formerly that the maid of Orleans ſhould be 
burnt; becauſe it pronounced Henry III. had for- 
feited his right to the throne, and even excommu- 
nicated him; and proſcribed Henry IV. We ſhould 
not think it neceſſary to guard againſt other bodies 
of men who have committed the ſame abſurd crimes 
in times of public frenzy. This would not only be 
unjuſt ; but it would be as fooliſh as to oblige all the 
preſent inhabitants of Marſeilles to undergo a courſe 
of phyſic, becauſe: the plague raged in that city in 
the year 1720. 7 ee ene 

Should we think it a duty to ſack the city of 
Rome, after the example of Charles V. becauſe in 
the year 1585, Sixtus V. granted a general indul- 
gence for nine years to all the French who would 
take up arms againſt their ſoyereign? And will it 
not be ſufficient, to prevent Rome from running in- 

to ſuch exceſſes in future. 1 

a c 
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The fury inſpired by a dogmatic ſpirit, and an 


| abuſe of the Chriſtian religion, has ſhed as much 


blood, and produced as many diſaſters in Germany, 
in England, and in Holland, as in France. At pre- 
ſent, however, religious differences occaſion no di- 
ſturbances in thoſe ſtates. A Jew, a Greek, a Ro- 
man Catholic, a Lutheran, a Calviniſt, an Anabap- 


tiſt, a Socinian, a Moravian, &c. live as brethren 


under.thoſe governments, and contribute equally to 
the general good of ſociety. A 

They are no longer apprehenſive in Holland, that 
the zeal of a Gomar,* on the ſubject of predeſtina- 
tion, ſhould endanger the head of a grand penſio- 
nary. They are not apprehenſive in London, that 
the diſputes of the preſbyterians and epiſcopalians, 
on the ſubjects of liturgies and ſurplices, ſhould 
bring a king of England to the ſcaffold. Ireland, 
grown populous and rich; its catholic inhabitants 
will hardly employ themſelves for two months in ſa- 


* Francis Gomar was a proteſtant divine. He maintained, 
againſt Arminius, that God had from eternity deſtined che greater 
part of mankind to be eternally puniſhed. 'Chis infernal opinion 
was ſupported by a diſpoſition allied to it, that which leads to per- 
ſecution. The grand penſionary Barnevelt, who was an Armi- 
nian, loſt his head at the age of ſeventy- two, on the 13th of May, 
1619, for having grieved the church of God, e 

+ A declaimer, in an apology for the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, ſpeaking of England, ſays, It might be expected that 
«* a falſe religion ſhould produce ſuch fruits. If there be an atro- 
„0 cious act to be committed, theſe iſlanders are ready for it, 
© They are the contempt of mankind.” It muſt be confeſled, 
that the author has not choſen his time judicioufly to hold up the 
Engliſh as objects of contempt. It is not, in my opinion, when a 
nation is fignalizing its bravery and generofity, and is victorious 
in all the quarters of the world, that it may be ſaid to be con- 
temptible in the eſtimation of mankind. This fingular paſſage is 
to be found in a chapter on intolerance, This abominable book, 
ſuch as might be expected only from the madman of Verberies, 
cannot be the woik of a man in orders; for what paſtor would write 
in this manner? His fury is ſo extravagant, as to juſtiiy the maſ- 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew. It was believed, this book, filled with | 
Horrible paradoxes, would be in the hands of all the world; but it 
is hardly known, 8 
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crificing to God their proteſtant fellow-ſubje&s ; 
burying them alive ; hanging up mothers, and ſuſ- 
pending their daughters to their necks, in order to 
contemplate them dying together ; ripping up wo- 
men with child ; taking out infants half-formed, and 
giving them to pigs and dogs to be caten; putting 
N. e into the hands of their priſoners, and 
orcibly conducting them to the boſoms of their 
wives, of their daughters, of their fathers, and of 
their mothers; imagining that by thoſe means they 
were rendered parricides, and that at the ſame time 
they were exterminated, their damnation was inſured. 
This account is given by Rapin Thoiras, who was an 
officer on duty 1n Ireland ſoon after theſe horrible 
tranſactions. All the annals and hiſtories of Eng- 
land confirm the truth of this repreſentation ; which 
It is to be hoped will ever remain without its parallel. 
Philoſophy, the ſiſter of religion, has diſarmed thoſe 
hands which ſuperſtition had ſo long held in blood; 
and the human mind, recovering from its intoxica- 
tion, is aſtoniſhed at the exceſſes into which fana- 
ticiſm had carried it. e e 

We have even in France, an opulent province 
where Lutheraniſm has a greater number of adhe- 
rents than the religion of Rome. The univerſity of 
Alſace is in the hands of Lutherans; they partake 
in the honours and burthens of public offices; not a 
ſingle religious conteſt has diſturbed the repoſe of 
the province, ſince it has been annexed to our go- 
vernment. And why? Becauſe no man has been 
perſecuted. If you attempt not to reſtrain and in- 
jure the minds of men, they will be well affected 
towards you. 

I do not ſay, that all thoſe who are not of the re- 
ligion of a prince, ſhould partake of public honours _ 
and places, equally with thoſe who are. In Eng- 
land, Roman-catholics, who are conſidered as in the 
intereſt of the Pretender, cannot obtain public em- 
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ployments, and are doubly taxed; in other reſpects, 
they enjoy all the rights of good ſubjects. 

It is ſuppoſed, that ſome French biſhops are of 
opinion, it 18 not for their honour or their intereſt, 
to have any Calviniſts within their juriſdictions, and 
that this is the greateſt obſtacle to the prevalence of 
a ſpirit of toleration. But I cannot think ſo. The 
biſhops of France are men of rank, who think and 
act with a dignity becoming their noble birth; th 
are candid and generous: it is but juſtice to ſay ſo 
of them. They muſt think, that thoſe who are 
forced out of their dioceſes, are not likely to be con- 
verted in diſtant countries : but that being brought. 
back to their paſtors, they might be informed by 
their inſtructions, and affected by their examples; no 
diſhonour would ariſe from having converted them; 
and the temporal intereſts of the church would not 
ſuffer; for the domains of the prelates would be 
enriched in proportion to the numbers which oc- 
cupied them. | 

A biſhop of Varmie, in Poland, had an anabap- 
tiſt for his farmer, and a Socinian for his ſteward. 
It was propoſed, that he ſhould diſcharge and per- 
ſecute the one, becauſe he did not believe the doc- 
trine of conſubſtantiality ; and the other, becauſe he 
had a ſon at the age of fifteen who had not been bap- 
tized, He anſwered, they would be eternally damned 
in the other world; but in this they were very ne- 
ceſſary to him. 

Let us go out of our little ſphere, and conſider the 
ſtate of things in other parts of our globe. The 
Grand- Seignior governs in peace twenty provinces 
of different religions. Two hundred thouſand 
Greeks live in ſecurity at Conſtantinople. The 
muphti names and preſents the Greek patriarch to 
the emperor. A Latin patriarch is alſo ſuffered. 
The ſultan appoints Latin biſhops for ſome of the 
Grecian * iſles; and uſes the following formulary, 
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6e [ command bim: to go and reſide as biſhop at the 
ce jſle of Chia, according to the ancient cuſtom, and 
©: to the vain ceremonies-of the inhabitaints.” That 
empire is filled with Jacobites,“ Neſtorians, Mono- 
thelites, Copti, Chriſtians of the ſect of St. John, 
Jews, Guebres, and Banians. The Turkiſh annals 
do not record any revolt occaſioned by either of theſe 
religions. 

Go into India, into 'Perfia, into Tartary, you 
will there ſee the lame toleration, and the ſame tran- 
quilicy. Peter the Great countenanced all kinds of 


religious worſhip in his vait empire. Commerce 


and agriculture gained by ſuch prudence; and the 
ſtate never ſuffered by it. 

The government of China, in four thouſand years, 
hath adopted only the worſhip of the Noachides, 
which is the ſimple adoration of one God. At the 
ſame time, it tolerates the ſuperſtitions of Fo, and 
a multitude of Bonzes, who would be dangerous, if 
the wiſdom of che public tribunals did not Keep. them 


1n order. 


It is true, that the great emperor Yontchin, the 
wiſeſt and moſt magnanimous prince which China has 
ever had, drove the Jeſuits out of the empire. This 
was. not owing to his own intolerance; but to that 
of che Jeſuits. They relate, in their own letters, 
the words of this good prince: © I know that your 
« religion is intolerant. I know what you have 
& done at the Manillas and Japan. You deceived 
* my father; but you are not to hope to deceive 


me in the ſame manner.“ On reading the whole 


of the diſcourſe which he condeſcended to hold with 
then, he appears to be the wiſeſt and moſt humane 
of men. ould it have been prudent in him, to 
ſuffer thoſe perſons to remain in his dominions, who, 
under pretence of being natural philoſophers, and 
by ſhewing at court their thermometers and eolipiles, 


79 had ſeduced into a revolt a prince of the blood? And 


what 
A religious ſet, 


* 


what would this emperor- have ſaid, if he had read 
our hiſtories, and had been informed of the cruel- 
ties of the league, and the contrivance of the gun- 
powder-plot ? DB nv 200 li Tin 
It was ſufficient for him to be told of the indecent 

quarrels of the Jeſuits, the Dominicans, the Capu- 
chins, and the lecular prieſts, ſent from the utmoſt. 
extremity of the world into his donunions. They. 
came to preach the truth; and they anathematized 
each other. The Emperor therefore ſent back thoſe. 
turbulent ſtrangers :—but with goodneſs ! What care 
was taken-to provide properly tor their voyage ; and 
ro prevent inſults on their journey to a port! Even 
their baniſhment was an example of toleration and 
humanity. | | 
The Japaneſe ® were the moſt candid and tolera- 
ting people upon earth. There were twelve diffe- 
rent but peaceable religions eſtabliſhed in their em- 
es The Jeſuits came and formed a thirteenth. 

ut very ſoon, aiming to interrupt and exterminate 
other religions ;—we know what followed; a civil 
war, as dreadful as that occaſioned in France by the 
league, deſolated the country. The Chriſtian reli- 
gion was drowned, as it were, in torrents of blood; 
the Japaneſe excluded ſtrangers from their empire; 
and they regard us in the ſame manner, which the 
Engliſn did thoſe wolves, of which they cleared their 
iſland, The miniſter Colbert, who knew that our 
commerce with the Japaneſe was for our advantage 
and not theirs, tried every art to renew it, but he 
found them inflexible. 

Thus the ſtate of things in the whole of our great 
continent proves clearly, that it is not neceſſary to 
profeſs, or to act on the principles of toleration. 

Let us turn to the other hemiſphere. In Caro- 
lina, the conſtitution of whoſe government was given 
by the great Locke, it is ſufficient to form a church 
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See Kempfer; as well as all accounts of Japan, 
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to be de by law, that ſeven fathers of families 
ſhould afſemble for public worſhip. This liberty 
has never occaſioned any diſorder. God knows, that 
this example is not given with the moſt diſtant hope, 
that France may be induced to imitate it! It is meant 
only to ſhew, that the utmoſt latitude which can be 
given on the principles of toleration, have not been 
attended with the ſlighteſt inconvenience. But that 
which may be very uſeful and very good in a riſing 
co may not be practicable in an ancient king- 


What ſhall we ſay of thoſe Chriſtians of primitive 
appearance; who, in deriſion, have been called Qua- 
kers ; and who, while their little cuſtoms have been 
ridiculous, have given an example of virtue, and 
N. peace without effect to the reſt of man- 

ind ? There are about an hundred thouſand of them 
in Penſylvania; and diſcord and controverſy are un- 
known in that happy country. The very name of 
Philadelphia, given to their capital, and which is a 
kind of memento that all men are brethren, is an 
exemplary circumſtance, and a ſevere reproach to 


; thoſe nations who are yet unacquainted with the ef- 


fects of toleration. R 
In ſhort, candour and toleration have never excited 
civil commotions ; while intolerance has covered the 
earth with carnage. It is not difficult to judge of the 
different claims of theſe rivals; thoſe of the mother 
who would conſent to have her child murdered ra- 
ther than relinquiſh her claim; and thoſe of one who 
would give him up, provided he is ſuffered to live. 
I ſpeak here only of the intereſt of nations; and 
reſpecting, as is my duty, the principles of theolo- 
gy, 1 have no object in this article, but the phyſical- 
and moral good of ſociety. I would wiſh every at- 
tentive reader to conſider the truths I have advanced; 
to correct any miſapprehenſions on them, and to en- 
large their evidence and effect. Thoſe readers who 
ä | com- 
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communicate their thoughts to each other, may al- 
ways improve on an author.“ | £4 


* 


Err. | 
In what Caſes Toleration might be allowed. 


I May venture to imagine, that an enlightened and 
magnanimous. miniſter; a wiſe and humane mini- 
ſter; a prince who underſtands that his intereſt con- 
ſiſts in the number, and his glory in the happineſs 
of his ſubjects; may deign to caſt an eye on this ir- 
regular and defective work. He will ſupply what 
is wanting from his own knowledge; and will ſay to 
himſelf, « What can I riſque in having my lands 
« cultivated and beautified by a greater number of 
ce laborious hands; in having tributes augmented, 
« and the ſtate more flouriſhing ?” 


* Mr. De la Bourdonnaie, intendant of Rouen, ſays, that the 
manufacture of hats is given up at Caudebec and at Neufchatel, 
fince the Proteſtants have been forced to fly for refuge into other 
countries. Mr, Foucaut, intendant of Caen, ſays, that trade in 
general is reduced to one half of what it has been, Mr. De Mau- 
peou, intendant of Poictiers, ſays, that the manufacture of drug- 
get is no more, Mr. De Bezons, intendant of Bordeaux, com- 
plains that there is no trade at Clerac or at Nerac, Mr, De Mi- 
romenil, intendant of Tourain, ſays, that the commerce of Tours 
is leſs than it has been by ten millions fot livres probably) in a 
year. And all theſe things are the effects of —— See 
the memorials delivered in by the intendants in 1698. Above all, 
we ſhould regard the number of land and ſea officers, ſailors, &c. 
which were forced into foreign ſervices, and fought often with fa- 
tal ſucceſs againſt France ; and we: may judge, whether intole- 
rance has not done an injury to the ſtate, | 

I have not the preſumption to point out views for miniſters 
whoſe genius and ſentiments are well known, and whoſe hearts are 
noble as their birth; they will immediately ſee, that the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the marine requires ſome indulgence towards the in- 
kabitants of our coaſts, Ga 

er 
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Germany would have been a deſert covered with 
the bones of Catholics, Evangeliſts, the Reformed, 
Anabaptiſts, who were deſtroying each other, if the 
peace of Weſtphalia had not ſtipulated liberty of 
conſcience. _ | 
We have Jews at Bordeaux, at Mentz, in Alface ; 
we have Lutherans, Moliniſts and Janſeniſts. And 
are not Calviniſts to be tolerated and kept in order, 
on nearly the ſame conditions which are granted the 
Catholics in London? The greater the number of 
ſects, the leſs dangerous muſt each of them be; they 
are weakened by being multiplied; and all may be 
properly regulated, by juſt laws, which prohibit tu- 
multuous aſſemblies, prevent injuries and ſeditions, 
and which are executed with a ſteady and uniform 
RA 21; 
Me know, that many heads of families, who have 
made fortunes abroad, are diſpoſed to return. They 
requite only the protection which they are entitled 
to by the laws of nature; that the validity of their 
marriages, and the legitimacy of their children, 
ſhould be acknowledged; that they ſhould be inti- 
fled to their inheritances, and that their perſons 
ſhould be free : they do not ſtipulate for public tem- 
ples, or for admiſſion into offices and dignities: the 
Catholics have no ſuch privileges in England, and 
hardly in any other country. The queſtion is not, 
Whether we are to grant immenſe privileges, or to 
deliver up places of ſtrength and ſecurity to a fac- . 
tion? But, whether we ſhould not ſuffer a peacea- 
ble people to live? Whether we ſhould not ſoften 
edicts, which may formerly have been neceſſary, but 
which are not ſo at this time? We do not dictate to 
a miniſter what he ought to do; we are ſoliciting in 
behalf of the unfortunate. SR | 
In how many ways may theſe people be rendered 
uſeful, and prevented from ever becoming dange- 
rous ! The prudence of a miniſter, aided by a coun- 
£11, and ſupported by the power of government, rd 
; callly 
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eaſily diviſe means. as effectual for that purpoſe, as 
thoſe which have been happily uſed in other na- 
tions. 18 
There are fanatics ſtill remaining among the po- 
pulace of the Calviniſtic denomination : but there 
are greater numbers among our Convulſioniſts. The 
fooliſh rabble of St. Medard are not confidered as of 
the leaſt importance in the nation. The Calviniſt 
prophets are no more. The certain method of di- 
miniſhing the number of maniacks, if there be any, 
is to leave the diſorder of their minds to the ope- 
rations of reaſon, which ſlowly but infallibly re- 
moves it. : 

Reaſon is ever mild and humane; it inſpires a diſ- 
poſition to indulgence, it prevents diſcord, lays the 
ſure foundation of virtue, and ſecures obedience to 
the laws, by rendering it amiable, more effectually 
than force can do, Beſides, the effect of that ridi- 
cule which is now thrown by men of ſenſe on reli- 
gious enthuſiaſm, 1s to be taken into the account. 
That ridicule forms a very powerful barrier againſt 
the extravagances of all ſectaries. Paſt times are as 
if they never had been. We ſhould always ſtart from 
the ground we are upon; or from the point, ta 
which nations may be ſaid to be arrived. 

There have been times in which is was thought 
neceſſary to iſſue edicts againſt thoſe who taught 
any doctrine contrary to the categories of Ariſtotle, 
to the prevailing horror of a vacuum, to the defini- 
tion of quidities, or the univerſal idea of a particular 
part of a thing, 

We have in Europe above an hundred volumes 
of juriſprudence on ſorcery, and on the manner of 
diſtinguiſhing real from falſe ſorcerers. The excom- 
munication of graſhoppers, and of inſects hurtful to 
harveſts, has been much in uſe, and the form of it 
remains in ſome rituals. Theſe uſages are paſſed. 
Ariſtotle, the ſorcerers, and the graſhoppers are 
ſuffered to remain in peace, Inſtances of theſe ſo- 

IIb! | lema 
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lemn follies, formerly ſo important, are without num- 
ber. They have ſucceeded each other from time to 
time; but when their effects were known, and men 
were tired of them, they diſappeared. If a man at 
this time took it into his head to be a Carpocratian, 
an Eutichean, a Monotholite, a Monophoſite, a 
Neſtorian, a Manichean, &c. what would be the 
conſequence ? He would be laughed at in the ſame 
manner as one who ſhould add a ruff or a doublet to 
the ſimple habit of the ancients, 
The nation was juſt opening its eyes, when the 
Jefuits, De Tellier and Doucin, drew up the bull 
Unigenitus, and ſent it to Rome. They fancied 
themſelves in thoſe times of ignorance, when the 

ople adopted without examination, the moſt ab- 
Fir aſſertions. 'They had the audacity to proſcribe 


that propoſition, which is a truth without an excep- 


tion to it in any caſe, or at any time “ The fear of 
«an ben ex communication ſhould not prevent a 
© man from doing his duty.” This was to proſcribe 
reaſon, the liberties of the Gallic church, and the 
foundation of morality, It was like ſaying to men, 
God commands. you never to do your duty, when 
you fear injuſtice. Common-ſenſe has never been 
inſulted with more effrontery : but the Romiſh 
counſellors do not ſcruple ſuch offences. The court 
of Rome was told, that ſuch a bull was neceſſary, 
and that the nation deſired it; it was ſigned, ſealed, 
and ſent, without knowing or adverting to the con- 
ſequences; for, moſt aſſuredly, if theſe had been 
foreſeen, the ſeverity of the bull had been mitigated, 
The conteſts and troubles occaſioned by it were very 
at, and the king put an end to them by his pru- 
ence and goodneſs. | 1 
The caſe is the ſame with the greater number of 
thoſe points which divide us and the Proteſtants. 
There are ſome which cannot be of the leaſt conſe- 
quence ; others may appear more weighty and grave: 
but the fury of diſputation concerning them is ſo 
nectar, abated, 
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bated, that the Proteſtants never preach on contro- - 
yerted ſubjects in any of their churches. 

It is this period of diſguſt, of ſatiety, or rather of 
ſet which we may fix upon as an epoch ; or con- 
fider as a pledge of the public tranquility, The 
ſpirit of controverſy is an epidemic diſorder, the 
of which is almoſt ſpent ; and thoſe who have been 
affected with it, have only to obſerve a regular and 

roper regimen. In ſhort, it is the intereſt of the 
Ts that the exiled fon ſhould peaceably and mo- 
deftly return to the houſe of his he her. Humanity 
eryoins it; reaſon adviſes it; and policy cannot be 
Ne at it, 


CHAP. VL 


Water Intolerance he a Principle of Natare, « or 4 7 
Law of Humanity ? 


TRE rights of nature are thoſe which nature 
* out to all men. You have ſupported and 

rought up your child. He owes you reſpect as 
his — and gratitude as his benefactor. You 
have a right to thoſe productions of the earth which 
your hands have cultivated. You have made, and 
Eber have received a promiſe; that pronuſe ought 


"The hes of humanity muſt be grounded in eve- 
ry caſe, on thoſe of nature ; the univerſal principle 
of which is, Do not that to another, which thou 
« vwouldſt not have done unto thee.” Allowing this 
principle, it is not eaſy how one man can ſay to 
another, „Believe as I believe; believe what thou 
cc canſt not believe, or thou wilt be damned.” This 
is ſaid in Portugal, in Spain, in Goa. In other 
countries men have the moderation to ſay _ 

cc 4 
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c Believe, or 1 ſhall hate thee. Believe, or I will 
« do thee all the injury in my power. Monſter! | 
it thou art not of the ſame religion with me; thou 
te haſt; no religion; and thou ſhalt be made an ob- 
te ject of horror to thy neighbours, to the city, or 
ce to the province of which thou art an inhabitant.“ 
If it were an obligation of humanity to think and 
act in this manner, it would be the duty of the Ja- 
paneſe to hate the inhabitants of China; who ſhould 
execrate thoſe of Siam; who ſhould perſecute the 
Gangarides; who ſhould wage war on thoſe of In- 
doſtan: a Mogul would tear out the heart of the 
firſt Malabar which he met; a Malabar would cut 
the throat of a Perſian; a Perſian would murder a 
Turk: and all would fall on Chriſtians; who have 
long been biting and devouring one another. | 
The principle or the right of intolerance is there- 
fore abſard and barbarous. It is the right of tigers; 
nay it is more horrible: for tigers murder to eat; 
W exterminated merely for paragraphs, 


N c HAP. Vn. 
Mbetber the Greeks knew any Thing of Intolerance. 


Ari thoſe people of whom hiſtory has given us 
any knowledge, have regarded their different reli- 
gions as bands which have kept them together; and 
as forming a general aſſociation of mankind. There 
was a kind of right of hoſpitality among the gods, 
fimilar to that which prevailed among men. When 
a ſtranger arrived in any city, the firſt thing he did 
was to adore the gods of the place. Even the gods, 


* Voltaire probably means thoſe e who inhabit the eaſtern 
ſores of the — | 2 b | 
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of enemies were venerated. The Trojans addreſſed 
their prayers to the gods who fought on the ſide of 
che Greens. © © | : * 

Alexander went into the deſerts of Lybia to con- 
ſult the god Ammon; to whom the Greeks gave 
the name of Zeus, and the Romans of Jupiter ; 
though each nation had a Jupiter and a Zeus of its 
own. When the ancients beſieged a city, they ſacri- 
ficed and prayed to the gods of that city, to render 
them favourable to their deſigns. Thus, even in 
the diſſentions of war, religion had a tendency to 
unite chem; and, if it commanded inhuman and 
horrible actions, it ſometimes ſoftened the rage and 
fury of men. l r A | 
I' may be miſtaken; but it appears to me, that 
not one of all the civilized nations of antiquity, re- 
ſtrained the natural liberty of thinking. All had a 
religion. But it ſeems to me, they conducted them- 
ſelves towards men, as they did towards the gods. 
They all acknowledged a ſupreme being; but they 
aſſociated to him a prodigious number of inferior 
divinities. They had one general faith; but they 
permitted any number of particular ſyſtems. 

The Greeks, for example, although they were ex- 
tremely religious, ſuffered the Epicureans to deny a 
providence, and the exiſtence of the ſoul. I do 
not ſpeak of other ſets, who all militated againſt 
thoſe clear and accurate ideas which men ſhould 
have of the Deity ; and they were all tolerated. 

Socrates, who approached the neareſt of all their 
philoſophers to the knowledge of God]; is ſaid to 
have ſuffered for it, and to have died a martyr to the 
Deity, He is the only man whom the Greeks are 
faid to have put to death for his opinions. If theſe 
were the cauſe of his condemnation, his fate cannot 
be. brought to juſtify intolerance ; ſince the only 
man whom the Greeks puniſhed on that principle, 
was one who adored the Deity ; and they tolerated 
and honoured thoſe who propagated the moſt un- 
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ſtances affecting them Ihould be pointed out. This is 


not the caſe in the proceſs againſt Socrates, as it has 
been brought down to us. We only know, that at 
the commencement of his proſecution, he had two 
hundred and twenty voices in his favour, The tri- 
bunal of five hundred had therefore two hundred and 
twenty philoſophers ; that is a conſiderable number; 
I doubt we ſhould have a difficulty in finding ſo 
many, on ſuch ai occaſion, in any other country. 


Hewever, the majority were for his condemnation, 


and he died by ſon. But we are to recollect, that 


the Athenians ſoon recovered themſelves, and held 
the accuſers and judges of Socrates in the utmoſt 


horror; that Melitus, the principal inſtrument in 
his condemnation, ſuffered death for his conduct; 
that the others were baniſhed ; and that a temple was 
erected to the memory of Socrates, Philoſophy was 
OR never 
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0 well indemnified, or ſo much honoured. The 
fate of Socrates is, in fact, the moſt dreadful argu- 
ment which can be alledged againſt intolerance. The 


Athenians had an altar dedicated to deities who were 
ſtrangers, and to deities who were to them unknown. 
Can there be a better argument, not only in favour 
of their indulgence, in regard to the prejudices of 
all nations, but likewiſe of reſpect for their methods 
of worſhip? - Lu | 
A worthy man, is not an enemy of reaſon, 
of literature, of probity, or of his country — apolo- 
giſing lately for the affair of St. Bartholomew, men- 
tioned the war in Phocis, called the ſacred war, 


as if it had been entered upon, on account of pub- 


lic worſhip, of doctrines, or of theological argu- 
ments. The right to a territory was in diſpute ; 
which is the ſubject of all wars. Sheaves of corn 
are not ſymbols of faith; and no city of Greece ever 


_ fought for opinions. Befides, what would this mild 


and modeſt man infer, if we were to admit the ex- 
ample he produces? Would he have us enter on a 
facred war? | p 


C'H AP; VII. 
* Whether the Romans tolerated Religious Opinions ? 


F ROM the time of Romulus to that in which the 
Chriſtians diſputed with the prieſts of the empire, 
we read not of one man who was perſecuted for opi- 
nions among the Romans. Cicero doubted of 


every thing. Lucretius denied every thing. And 


they were not even reproached. The licence allow- 
ed was ſo great, that Pliny, the naturaliſt, begins his 
book by denying the exiſtence of a ; and by 
ſaying, if there be one, it muſt be the tun. Cicero, 
2221 e peak - 
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ſpeaking of hell, ſays, Non eſt anus tam excors que 
credat—You will not find an old woman weak 
enough to believe it. Juvenal ſays, Nec pueri cre- 
dunt—Children do not believe it. This maxim was 
recited in the public theatre at Rome, Poſt mor- 
tem nihil eft, ipſaque mors nihil—There is nothing to 
be expected after death; death itſelf is nothing. 


We may abhor thoſe maxims; we ſnould rather 


ardon and excuſe them in a people who had not 
been enlightened by the Goſpel. They are falſe; 
they are impious: but we are to conelude, that the 


Romans were extremely indulgent, ſince we do not 


find they excited the leaſt murmur. 8 
The general principle of the ſenate and people of 
Rome was, deorum offenſa Diis cure ; The 
« will take cognizance of offences committed 2 
** themſelves.” That ſuperior people thought of 
nothing but conquering, governing, and civilizi 
the world. They have been our legiſlators, as well 
as our conquerors z. and Cæſar, who gave us fet- . 
ters, laws, and games, never wiſhed that we ſhould 
quit our druids for him, though he was one of 
the pontiffs of a people who ruled the world. 
The Romans did not worſhip according to the 
rites of all religions; they did not give them the 
om ſanction : but they permitted them. They 
ad no material object of worſhip in the reign of 
Numa; no images; -no ſtatues. They very ſoon 
adopted the Dii majorum gentium, gods with which 
the Greeks had made them acquainted. The 
law of the twelve tables, Deos peregrinos ne colunto, 
meant. that the ceremonies and feſtivals ſupported 
by the ſtate, ſhould be confined to thoſe gods which 
were approved of by the ſenate. Iſis had a temple 
at Rome, until the prieſts, bribed by Mundus, ſuf- 
fered him to perſonate the god Anubis, and to lie 
with Paulina in the temple: Tiberius then ordered it 
to be demoliſhed. It is true, that Joſephus is the 
only one who relates this fact: he did not live at the 
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time in which it muſt have taken place; he was cre- 
dulous, and apt to exaggerate. It is not very pro- 
bable, that, in a period ſo enlightened as the reign 
of Tiberius, a woman of the firſt condition ſhould 
have been ſo weak as to believe, ſhe was to wud 
the favours of the god Anubis, | 

But whether this anecdote be true or falſe, it is 
certain, that the Egyptian ſuperſtition had a temple 
at Rome, by the connivance or conſent of the ſtate. 
The Jews carried on commerce there in the time 
of the Punic war, and had ſynagogues in the reign 
of Auguſtus. This indulgence has been continued 
to them with little interruption; and they have been 
tolerated even in modern Rome. Can there be a 
ſtronger proof, that toleration was regarded by the 
Romans as an Ar and ſacred part of = law 
of nations? 

It is ſaid, that when the Chriſtians appeared, "they 
were perſecuted by thoſe Romans, who had never 
perſecuted other ſects. It has appeared to me un- 
queſtionable, that the allegation is falſe. This may 
be proved by the authority of St. Paul. We learn 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles,“ that St. Paul was ac- 
cuſed, by the Jews, of having attempted to invali- 
date the Moſaic law by the religion of | Jeſus Chriſt. 
St. James propoſed, that St. Paul ſhould have his 
head ſhaved, and ſhould go to the temple, accom- 
panied by four Jews, to be purified, “ in order to 
* convince the world, that what has been ſaid of 
te you is falſe, and that you continue to obſerve the 
&« law of Moſes.” 

The Chriſtian apoſtle propoſed to employ himſelf | 
accordingly for ſeven days in going through the ce- 
remonies of the Jewiſh law: but the time was not 
elapſed, when the Jews of Aſia diſcovered him; and 
in conjuction not only with other Jews, but even with 
ſome Gentiles, © excited a clamour of profanation 


* Chap. xxi. and xxil. 


D 3 againſt 
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againſt, him. He was taken up, and carried firſt be- 
fore Felix the governor, and afterwards to the. tribu- 
nal of Feſtus. The Jews, in crowds, required he 
ſhould be put to death. Feſtus replied,* © Ir was not 
tc the cuſtom of the Romans to condemin a man, un- 
stil the accuſed had been confronted with the accu- 
* — and until he had the liberty of defending him- 
cc {je *. | +1 4% SEE 
Theſe words of the Roman magiſtrate are the 
more remarkable, as the only ſentiment he ſeems to 
have entertained of Paul is contempt; deceived by 
the falſe informations of reaſon, he took him for a 
fool, He told him, f Multi te litteræ ad inſaniam 
con vertan — much learning hath made thee mad.” 
Feſtus, therefore, was influenced only by the equi- 
ty of che Roman law, when he afforded his protec- 
tion t@ a perſon whom he did not know and could 
not e cem. Nee 8 
Here we have the teſtimony of the Holy Spirit, 
in favour of our opinion, that the Romans were 
ſtrangers to perſecution and adminiſtred juſtice. It 
Was not the Romans, but the Jews, who raiſed a 
tumult againſt Paul. St. James, the brother of 
Jeſus, was ſtoned to death by the order of a Jew, of 
the ſe& of Saducees, and not by that of a Roman. 
The Jews Þ put St. Stephen to death; and though 
St. Paul guarded the cloaths of the executioners, it 
was not in the character of a Roman citizen. . 
The firſt Chriſtians had nothing to do with the 
Romans; their enemies were the Jews, from whom 
they were gradually ſeparating themſelves. We 


* Ads. Chap. xxxv. 

+ Adis, Chap. xxxvi. ver. 34. T 
1 Though the Jews had not the power of giving judgment in 
criminal cafes, fince Archelaus was driven among the Allobroges, 
and Judea became a province of the empire, the Romans, how- 
ever connived at them, when precipitated into ſuch; a judgment 
by zeal; i. e. when in a ſudden tumult, excited by religious 
frenzy, they ſtoned a man to death, whom they imagined to have 
blaſphemed, | | 


know 
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know the implacable hatred of ſectaries againſt thoſe 
who abandon their ſect. There were tumults with- 
out doubt in the ſynagogues, at Rome. Suetonius, 
in the life of Claudius, ſays, Judæos, impuiſore Chriſto, 
affidu? tumultuentes Roma expulit; © He droye out the 
r Jews, who were railing tumults at the inſtigation 
ce of Chriſt.” He was. deceived in ſaying, at the 
inſtigation of Chriſt : but he might not be informed 
of particular occurtences and their cauſes, among, a 
Na ſo contemptible as the Jews at Rome; he 
as acquainted, however, with the general occaſion 
of the commotions he referred to. Suetonius wrote 
in the reign of Adrian, and in the ſecond century of 
the Chriſtian æra. The Romans did not at that 
time diſtinguiſh between the Jews and the Chri- 
ſtians. This paſſage in Suetonius is ſo far from 
proving that the Romans oppreſſed the firſt Chri- 
ſtians, that it ſhews' they reſtrained and kept in or- 
der the Jews who perſecuted them. They required 
the Jewiſh ſynagogue ſhould have the ſame indul- 
gence for thoſe who ſeparated from it, as the ſenate 
ewed to the Jews, and ſuffered thoſe who had been 
baniſhed to return into the city. They acquired 
public honours, according to Dion Caſſius, and Ul- 
pian,* notwithſtanding the laws which excluded 
them. Can it be imagined, that after the-deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, the emperors ſhould have be- 
ſtown dignities on Jews, and yet ſhould have perſe- 
cuted, delivered up to executioners, and wild beaſts, 
thoſe Chriſtians which they regarded as belonging 
to a Jewiſh ſect? E 
It is faid, that Nero perſecuted them. Tacitus 
ſays, they were accuſed of having ſet fire to Rome, 
and that they were abandoned to the fury of the 
populace. But what had ſuch an accuſation to do 
with their faith? Nothing. Shall we ſay, that the 
Chineſe, who were put to death by the Dutch in the 


Ulpanius---tit, ii. et ig Judaicam ahenſtitionem ſequuntur | 
D ſuburbs. 


« F* 
honores adipiſci permiſtrunt, 
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ſuburbs of Batavia, were ſacrificed to agen 
Whatever inclination we have to deceive ourſelves, 
we ſhall find it difficult to attribute to intolerance 
the diſaſter which, under Nero, befell ſome unhap- 
py people who were half-Jews, half-Chriſtians. _ 
Tacitus ſays, Quos per flagitia inviſos vulgus Chri- 
ftianus appellabat. ea „ 
The appellation of Chriſtian was then hardly 
nown at Rome. Tacitus lived in the reigns of 

Veſpaſian and Domitian. He ſpoke of the Chri- 
ſtians in the common language of the times. I 
would venture to ſay, that the words, odio humani 
generis convicti, may ſignify in the ſtyle of Tacitus, 
* convicted of being hated by mankind,” inſtead of 
ce convicted of hating mankind.” In effect, what 
did theſe firſt miſſionaries at Rome? They en- 
deavoured to gain ſome ſouls; taught them the 
pureſt morality ; they never excited ſeditions againſt 
the magiſtrates ; the humility of their hearts, as 
well as of their condition, was extreme; they were 
hardly known, for they were hardly ſeparated from, 
the Jews. How ſhould mankind hate, while they 
were ignorant of them? And how could they be 
convicted of hating mankind? _ 1 
The fire of London was attributed to the Catho- 
lics; but this was after religious wars; after the 
gun-powder-plot, in which it was proved ſome Ca- 

tholics had been concerned. | 
The firſt Chriſtians in the time of Nero, were not 
aſſuredly in the ſame circumſtances, It is very dif- 
ficult to penetrate the obſcurities of hiſtory. Taci- 
tus does not give us any reaſon for a ſuſpicion that 
Nero himſelf ſhould wiſh to reduce Rome to aſhes. 
We might ſuſpect with more probability, that 
Charles che Second ſet fire to London. The blood 
of a king, his father, who was executed on a public 
ſcaffold, and whoſe death was required by the peo- 
55 might have furniſhed an excuſe for Charles the 
cond. But Nero had neither excuſe, pretence, 
nor intereſt. Such fooliſn rumours have had credit 
. Ct among 
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among the people of all nations. We have had 
ſome in our times, as idle, and as unjuſt. 


Iacitus who underſtood ſo well the diſpoſition of 
Princes, ought alſo to have known that of the peo- 
| Pos who are always vain ; always outrageous in their 


aſty opinions; incapable of ſeeing any thing; but 
capable of ſaying any thing, of believing any thing, 
and of forgetting every thing. | 

Philo ſays, Sœjanus perſecuted them (in the reign of 
Tiberius) but after the death of Sejanus, the emperor 
re-eſtabliſhed them in their rights. They had thoſe of 
Roman citizens, greatly as they were deſpiſed by the 
citizens of Rome. They partook at the public di- 
tributions of corn; and when thoſe diſtributions 
were made on their ſabbath,' their allotment was 
given them on another day. This was probably in 
conſideration of ſums of money with which they 
had furniſhed the ſtate. Men have always purchaſed 
the bleſſings of toleration ; and they have ſoon been 
indemnified whatever it. has coſt them. 

This paſſage in Philo explains that in Tacitus, 
where it is ſaid, that four thouſand Jews or Egyptians + 
were ſent into Sardinia, and if the climate ſhould de- 
ſtroy them it would be atrifling loſs, vile damnum. 

I would add that Philo regards Tiberius as a wiſe 
and a juſt prince. I imagine he was juſt only when 
it ſuited his intereſt. But the language of Philo 
makes me doubt a little of thoſe horrible accounts 
which Tacitus and Suetonius give of him. It does 
not appear probable to me, that an infirm man, at 
the age of ſeventy, ſhould retire into the Iſle of 
Caprea, to indulge in debaucheries, which are barely 
poſſible to be commitred, and which were unknown 
to the moſt licentious youth of Rome. Neither, 
Tacitus or Suetonius had the leaſt knowledge of that; 
emperor; they collected popular rumours, at their 
own diſcretion and pleaſure. Octavius, Tiberius, 


and their ſucceſſors, had been expoſed to public odi- 


um, becauſe they governed a people accuſtomed to 
8 | liberty, 
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erty. Hiſtorians had à pleaſure and an intereſt 
in defaming them; and they were credited, becauſe 
the people could not have recourſe to memoirs, jour- 
nals, and documents. Thoſe hiſtorians never cite 
authorities; they could not be contradicted; they 
defamed whom they pleaſed, and fixed at their plea- 
ſure the opinion and judgment of poſterity. The 
judicious reader will ſee, with what diſtruſt we ſhould 
ruſe the works of thoſe hiſtorians; what credit 
would be given to public facts atteſted by grave and 
. conſiderate writers; and what boundaries ſhould be 
ſet to our credulity on anecdotes, which thoſe au- 
thors have related, without producing any authotity 

or proof. N e 


CHAP. 1X. 
/ Martyrs. 


Son. time afterwards, there were Chriſtian mar- 
tyrs. It is difficult to know exactly the reaſons for 
which theſe martyrs were condemned. But I dare 
believe, that, under the firſt Cæſars, none of them 
were condemned for religion alone. All Chriftians 
were tolerated ;- it is not therefore probable, that ob- 
feure individuals would be ſought out on account of 
fome peculiar circumſtances: in their worſhip, at a 
time when all kinds of religion were permitted. 
A Titus, a Trajan, an 1 a Decius, can- 
not be deemed barbarian. Is it to be imagined, they 
would deprive the Chriſtians of a liberty which was 
enjoyed by all the world? The Chriſtians were not 
the only people who could be charged with ng 
myſteries. Thoſe of Iſis; thoſe of Mithras} an 
thoſe of the Syrian Goddeſs, though extremely dif- 
ferent-from the Roman worſhip, were all connived 
at and allowed, Perſecution muſt have had 90 
| ad cauſes; 
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cauſes ; and the hatred of individuals was fupport- 
ed by ſome reaſons of ſtate, in ſhedding the blood 
of the firſt Chriſtians. n r t NO "OLD 
For example, when St. Lawrence refuſed to give 
up to Cornelius Secularius, the Roman pretect, 
ſome money in his poſſeſſion, belonging to the Chri- 
ſtians, it was natural to expect the reſentment of 
the prefect and of the — — They did not know 
chat St. Lawrence had diſtributed the money amongſt 
the poor, and had thereby performed an holy and 
charitable action; they conſidered him as refractory 
and ſeditious, and ordered him to be put to death. 
Wi'oe undoubredly reſpect whatever the church has 
rendered reſpectable; and we invoke the holy mar- 
tyrs. But while we reverence St. Lawrence, we 
may entertain doubts on the following circumſtances 
that St. Sixtus ſhould have ſaid to him, You will 
follow me in three days; that in the interval, the Ro- 
man prefect required of him the money in his hands 
belonging to the Chriſtians ; that the deacon (Law- 
rence) aſſembled all the poor of the city, and con- 
ducted the prefect to ſee them; that he was brought 
to his trial, and put to the torture; that the prefect 
commanded a ſmith to make a gridiron large enough 
to broil a man upon; that a Roman magiſtrate of 
the firſt dignity ſhould aſſiſt in perſon at ſo ſtrange 
a puniſhment ; that St. Lawrence on the gridiron 
ſhould ſay, I am ſufficiently brofled on one fide; 
ce turn me on the other, if you deſign to eat me.” 
That puniſhment of the gridiron is not in the Ro- 
man manner. Beſides, how has it happened, that 
no heathen hiſtorian has ſpoken of theſe adven- 
tures ? | ; bu 
Let us confider the martyrdom of St. Polyeuctes. 
Can it be ſaid, that he was condemned for religion 
alone? He goes into a temple, where the people 
were giving thanks to the gods for the victory of the 
Emperor Decius; he inſults thoſe who were ſacri- 
fieing, and demoliſhes the altars and the 3 
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In what country in the world would ſuch conduct 
be pardoned ? The Chriſtian who publicly tore the 
edict of the Emperor Diocleſian, and who drew on 
his brethren the perſecution they endured in the two 
laſt years of that prince's reign, had not zeal accor- 
ding to knowledge, and was the unhappy cauſe of 
the misfortune of his party. That inconſiderate zeal 
which often broke out, and which was condemned by 
many fathers of the church, has been in all probabi- 
lity the occaſion. that the Chriſtians were perſecuted. 
It 4s true, that the firſt Sacramentarians ſhould not 
be compared to the, firſt Chriſtians ; for error ſhould 
not be compared with truth. But Farel, the fore- 
runner of John Calvin, did at Arles the ſame thing: 
which St. Polyeuctes did in Armenia. There was a 
proceſſion in the ſtreets, in which the ſtatue of St. 
Anthony the hermit was carried. Farel, aſſiſted by 
ſome of his diſciples, fell on the monks who carried 
St. Anthony, beat them, diſperſed them, and threw 
St. Anthony into the river. He deſerved death ; 
which he eſcaped by flight. If he had-cried out to 
_ thoſe monks, that he did not believe a raven had 
carried half a loaf of bread to St. Anthony the her- 
mit, or that St. Anthony had converſed with cen- 
taurs and fatyrs, he would have deſerved to be ſe- 
verely reprimanded for diſturbing the public order: 
but if, in the evening after the proceſſion, he had 
coolly and peaceable examined the hiſtory of the ra- 
ven, the centaurs, and ſatyrs, no perſon could have 
juſtly blamed him. ! PP b 
Hou is it to be credited, that the Romans, who: 
ſuffered che infamous. Antinous to be placed among 
the gods, ſhould have torn in pieces, and delivered 
to wild beaſts, perſons, whom they could reproach 
only with peaceably adoring the true God? How is it 
to be ſuppoſed, that the Romans, who acknowledged 
a Supreme God,“ the ſovereign, the maſter of all ſe- 
* In Virgil we clearly ſee, that the Romans acknowledged a 
Supreme God, the Rt of all celeſtial beings, 55 125 
« His 
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congary deities, of which the form of addreſſing this 
Deity is an atteſtation, Deus optimus maximus, ſhould 
= wor thoſe whoſe worſhip was directed to the one 
It is not credible, that there ſhould have been an 
inquiſition eſtabliſhed under the emperors on ac- 
count of the Chriſtians; I mean that perſons ſhould 
be . commiſſioned to interrogate them on the ſubject 
of their belief. The Romans never moleſted on this 
account either Jews, Syrians, Egyptians, Bards, 
Druids, or Philoſophers. The martyrs then were 
thoſe. who attempted to diſcredit and to deſtroy falſe 
gods. It was a wiſe and pious thing not to believe 
in them: but if, not content with worſhipping God 
in ſpirit and in truth, they inveighed violently 
againſt the eſtabliſned worſhip, however abſurd it 
may have been, we are obliged to confeſs, that the 
martyrs themſelves were the perſons guilty of into- 


lerance. . © 
O! guis res hominumque deumgue _ 

LEternis regis imperiis, & fulmine terres, 

1 7 hominum divumque æterna potgſtus, &c, 

Horace expreſſes himſelf in a ſtronger manner. 

5 Unde nibil majus generatur ipſo, 

£5.44 Nec wiget quidguam fimile, aut ſecundum. 

The unity of God was the ſubject of their chanting in thoſe 
myſteries, into which almoſt all the Romans were initiated. See 
the beautiful hymn of Orpheus; read Maximus of Modau- 
rum's letter to Auguſtin ;/ in which he ſays, that they muſt be 
e perſons of very ordinary underſtandings, who cannot diſcera 
4 the Supreme God.” Longinus, who was a Pagan, writes to 
the ſame: St. Auguſtin, that God is one, incomprehenſible, in- 
„ effable. Lactantius himſelf, who cannot be ſaid to have too 
much'candour, confeſſes in his fifth book, that the Romans 
ſubjected all their divinities to a Supreme God.“ Allos ſubjicet 
& mancipat Deo. Even Tertullian, in his apology, ſays, that 
all the empire 1 a God, the ſovereign of the world, 
whoſe power and majeſty are infinite, principem mundi per fectæ 
wa: majefris Look . —— the —2 
Cicero in philoſophy, and you will ſee it to be his opinion, there 
is but one God, whom ave ſhould adore, love, and endeavour to reſem- 
ble by holineſt and juſtice. Epictetus in ſlavery, and Antoninus on 
a throne, ſay the ſame things in an hundred places. 1 

er- 
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Tertullian, in his apology,* confeſſes that the 
Chriſtians were regarded as factious ; the accuſation 
was unjuſt, but it ſerves to prove, chat it was not 
religion only, which excited the zeal of the magi- 
ſtrates againſt the Chriſtians. He ſays, f the Chri- 
ſtians refuſed to adorn their doors with branches of 
laurel on days of public rejoicings for the victories of 
the emperors. This blameable afftctation might be 
interpreted into diſaffection and trraſon. 
The firſt judicial ſeverities exerciſed againſt the 
Chriſtians; were thoſe ordered hy Domitian: but he 
limited them to an year's exile. Tertullian ſays of 
him, fucile ceptum repreffit reſtitutis guos igſe reitgu- 
verat. Lactantius, I whoſe language is ſo pompous 
and extravagant, allows, chat from the reign of Do- 
mitian to that of Decius, the church flouriſhed in 
peace. This: long tranquility, he ſays, was inter - 
rupted, when that execrable animal Decius op- 
preſſed the church: poſt multos annos extitit execrabiit 
animal Decius qui vexaret eccleſiam. ' 

It is not intended here, to diſcuſs the opinion of 
the learned Dodwel, on the ſmall number of Chriſtian 
martyrs. But if the Romans were ſo violent in their 
perſecution of Chriſtians ; if the ſenate ordered ma- 
ny innocent perſons among them to die by unuſual 
tortures; if they plunged theſe people into boiling 
oil; if they expoſed their daughters naked in the 
Circus, to be deſtroyed by wild beaſts; how came 
they to ſuffer the firſt biſhops of Rome to live in 

eace? St. Ireneus reckons only one martyr, called Te- 

ſphoras, among the biſhops, in the year 1 39 of the 
vulgar era; and there is no proof that Teleſphorus 
was put to death. Zephirinus ſuperintended the 
Chriſtians at Rome eighteen years, and died in peace, 


in the year 219. It is true, the ancient martyrolo- 


giſts have placed almoſt all the firſt popes in their 


* Chap. NNN I Chap. xxxy, f Chap. iii. He 
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Kt :. but the word Tan was then underſtood ac- 
cording to its real ſignification; martyr ſignifying 
one who bore teſtimony and not puniſoment, 

It is difficult to reconcile the belief that the Chri- 
ſtians were furiouſly perſecuted, with the teſtimon 
of their eccleſiaſtical writers, who have deſeri 
them in the enjoyment of ſo much liberty, that they 
aſſembled fifty-five councils in the three firſt cen- 
They certainly were perſecuted”: but if with the 
violence which is commonly apprehended, how came 
Tertullian, who wrote with ſo much energy againſt 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip, to die peaceably in his 
bed? We may ſuppoſe the emperors did not read 
his apology ;' that an obſcure book, written in Afri- 
ca, could hardly reach thoſe who were charged with 
the government of the world: but it was proba- 
bly known to thoſe who had acceſs to the procon- 
ful in Africa; it muff have excited indignation, and 
hatred, againſt the author; and yet he did not ſuffer 
martyrdom. : | 
Origen taught publicly in Alexandria, and was 
not put to death. The ſame man, who ſpoke with 
ſo much freedom to Pagans and to Chriſtians; who 
announced Jeſus to the former, and denied the Tri- 
nity to the latter, expreſsly declares in his third book 
againſt Celſus, © that there were but few martyrs, 
« and that they had ſuffered at conſiderable diſtances 
<«. of time from each other; however, the Chriſtians 
<< neglect nothing to induce the world to embrace 
ce their religion, for they reſort with eagerneſs for 
© that purpoſe to cities, towns and villages.” 
- Theſe continual journeyings were plauſibly repre- 
fented as ſeditious, by the Pagan prieſts; the Chri- 
ſtian miſſions, however, were tolerated even in Egypt, 
where the people were ever turbulent, ſeditious, and 
diſpoſed to mean and unworthy actions; where a 
Roman had been put to death for having killed a 
cat; and where the national character has never — 

| above 
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above contempr; whatever has been ſaid of it by 
thoſe who admire pyramids.*® ON 
OOO REDO eee 


(3-3: 


o- * 


+ * This aſſertion ſhould be . It muſt be granted, that 
fince hiſtory has taken place of fable, the Egyptians have appeared 
wretched as well as a ſuperſtitious, people. Cambyſes took poſ- 
fion of Egypt by a fingle battle. Alexander gave laws to it 
without the rifque and trouble of a battle or a _ The Ptole- 
mies poſſeſſed themſelves of it without ſtriking a blow. Cæſar and 
Avguſtus fubdued it with the ſame eaſe. Omar took poſſeſſion of 
all Egypt in one campaign. The Mammelucs, a people of Col- 
chos, and the neighbourhood of Mount Caucaſus, were its maſters 
after Omar, They were Mammelucs, and not Egyptians, who 
defeated the army of St. Louis, and took that king priſoner, 
When the Mammelucs degenerated into Egyptians, ice. became 
effeminate, daſtardly, volatile, like the natives of the climate, 
Selim I. conquered them in three months, ordered their ſultan to 
be hanged, and annexed the province to the empire of the Turks, 
until other barbarians may poſſeſs themſelves of it. FO + IEF 
_ Herodotus ſays, that in fabulous times, an Egyptian, king, 
called Seſoſtris, marched out of his kingdom, with the profeſſed 
defign of conquering the world. Such a defign is worthy of a 
| Pycrocol'or a Don Quixote. And without laying any ſtreſs on 
the circumſtance, that Seſoſtris is not an Egyptian name, the event 
itſelf, as well as thoſe incidents which are ſaid to have preceded it, 
are in the ſtile and nature of thoſe related in the thouſand and one 
nights, Nothing is more common in conquered countries, than 
to write fables on the ancient grandeur of the inhabitants; as in 
others, we find certain miſerable families, who affect to be de- 
ſcended from princes. The prieſts of Egypt told Herodotus, that 
the king, whom he calls Seſoſtris, marched from Egypt to the 
conqueſt of Colchos ; as if we ſhould ſay, that a king of France 
marched from Touraine to the conqueſt of Norway. _T. 

- Theſe tales are not the more 2 for having been repeat- 
ed in a thouſand different volumes. It is much more likely, that 
the robuſt and fierce inhabitants of Caucaſus, and other Scythians, 
who have ſo otten ravaged Aſia, ſhould penetrate as far as Egypt. 
And if the prieſts of Colchos ſhould have carried on them the marks 
of circumciſion, it iv no proof that they have been under the domi- 
nion of the Egyptians. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that all the kings 
conquered by Seſoſtris quitted their dominions once every year; 
brought their tribute to him; that Seſoſtris put them as horſes to 
his chariot, and obliged them to draw him to the temple. Theſe 
Tales of Gargantua are copied daily and with great fidelity, We 
muſt imagine theſe, kings to have been very good, to come from 
foch diſtances to ſerve Seſoſtris as horſes, ig. 1 
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Could it be wondered, than any prieſthood, or 
any government, ſhould be inſtigated againſt St. 
Gregory Taumaturgos, the diſciple of Origen? Gre- 
y had, in the night, ſeen an old man ſent imme- 
9 — by God; he was accompanied by a woman 
reſplendent with glory. The woman was the Holy 
Virgin ; the man was St. John the Evangeliſt. St. 
John inſtructed St. Gregory in ſome ſymbols, and 
St. Cregory ſet out on his miſſion. As he was going 
to Neoceſarea, he came to a wage where oracles 
were given, and the rain obliged him to paſs the 
night in it. He employed himſelf in making ſeve- 


* 


\s to the prramids, and other ancient monuments, they prove 
425 the early kings of Egypt were proud and without taſte, and 
that the people in ſlavery employed their hands, their only talen 
in aiding the barbarous oſtentation of their maſters. The govern- 
ment, at its moſt celebrated periods, was abſurd and tyrannical. 
The Egyptians have pretended, that- all 'the world. belonged to 
their, monarchs. , It muſt be likely, that flaves ſhould have con- 
quered the world! nnn 3 
The profound ſcience of the Egyptian prieſts, is another of the 
ridiculous — 4 r i. e. of ancient fable. 
Philoſophers who that in eleven thouſand years, the 
ſun ele 9 it courſe, and had riſen in the weſt and pe; 


: 
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ral ſigns of the croſs. In the morning, the prieſt 
who preſided at the facrifices, was aſtoniſned that the 
demons who had been accuſtomed to anſwer him; 
would not pronounce the oracles. He ſummoned 
theme the devils appeared, to let him know they 
vouldl not come any mort; they told him, it was 
impoſſible they ſhould agzin reſide in that temiple; 
for: that Gregory had lodged a night in it, and 
charmed it by making ſigns of the croſs. The prieſt 


ordered Gregory to be apprehended; whis rephed t 


his enquiries, I can driye out demons at miy plea- 
<« ſure, from any place; and I can make them en- 
« ter wherever 1 chooſe.” «© Make them return to 
ec my temple then, ſaid the 9 * Grego Yes 
off a part of a little book he had in his h Fn 
wrote on it the following 8 Gregory do Sa- 
te tan I command thee to re- enter the temple. 
This billet was placed upon the altar; the devils 
obeyed; the oracles were given us uſual on that day; ; 
alter which, it is well known, they totally ceaſed. 

It is St. Gregory of Nyſſa who relates theſe facts 
in his life of St. Gregory Taumatu os. The prieſts 
of idolatry had certainly good. wa + 
with Gregory; and in the blind fury, it was to ba 
expected, they would bring him before a magiſtrate: 
yy this formidable” enemy did not os e 

on. 6 Olen 

It is faid, in the hiſtory of St. c yprian, that he 
was the firſt biſhop of 2 who ußßered death. 
The martyrdom of St. Cyprian was in the 258th. 
year of our #ra ; which points out the time which 
elapſed before a biſhop of Carthage was put to death. 
Hiſtory doth not inform us, what calumnies were 
invented againſt Cyprian; what enemies he had; or 


Why the proconſul of Africa was diſpoſed; to puniſh 


Him? St. Cyprian, writes to Cornelius, biſhop: 


Rome, „A popular commotion has been occaſion- 


« ed lately at Carthage and the clamour has been, 
1 that! mould be caſt to the lions,” It is very aA 
bable, 


ons to he angry | 


* * 
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bable; that the fury of the people of Carthage was 
the cauſe of St. Cyprian's' death; and it is certain, 
chat the Emperor Gallus could not have condemned 
for religion a man at ſuch a diſtance, when he fuf- 
fered Cornelius to live peaceably at Rome, 

So many ſecret cauſes often blend themſelves with: 
the apparent cauſe; there may be ſo many concealed 
motives to perſecute a man; that future ages may 
find it impoſſible to diſcover the ſource of calami> 
ties to the moſt conſiderable characters; much more, 
that of the puniſnment of an individual, who was 
known only to his own party. 40 3613 103; $000 

We are to obſerve, that St. Gregory Taumaturgos 
and St. Dennis, biſhop of Alexandria, lived unmo- 
lefted in the time of St. Cyprian. How came it to 
pals, that theſe perſons, who were as well known as the 

iſhop of Carthage, diſcharged the duties of their offi- 
ces in peace? And how came St. Cyprian to be pu- 
viſhed? Is it not probable, that the latter ſunk under 
the weight and influence of perſonal and powerful ene- 
mies; of ealumny; of political pretences, which are 
often called in to the aid of religion; and that the 
others had the happineſs to. eſcape the malice and 
wickedneſs of mankind? ee 37 gil | 
It was hardly poſſible, that the meer accuſation" of 
being a Chriſtian, ſhould have been the cauſe of the 
death of St. Ignatius, under the juſt and merciful 
Trajan; for the Chriſtians were ſuffered to accom- 
any” and comfort him, when he was brought to 

Rome.“ Several ſeditions had ariſen at Antioch ; a 
We would not call in queſtion the death of St. Ignatius: but 
on reading the hiſtory of his martyrdom,” a man ot diſcernment 
and underſtanding will feel ſome doubts ariſe in his mind. The 
unknown author of that account ſays, Trajan imagined that a 
material circumſtance would be wanting to his glory, if he did 
« not ſubject the God of the Chriſtians to his dominion.” What 
an idea! Was Trajan a man who would entertain the thought of 
triumphing over gods? When Ignatius appeared before the em 
peror, it is ſaid, this prince cried out to him, Who art thou, 

4 E 2 «© impute 
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ceiſt, which a Chriſtian has put into the mouth of an emperor. 
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faith a ſecret ; Trajan could not have had the deſign of ſubmitting 
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city which had been often turbulent, and where St. 
gnatius exerciſed ſecretly the office. of a Chriſtian 
biſhop. It is very poſlible, that theſe ſeditions, 
which were maliciouſly imputed to the innocent 
Chriſtians, drew the attention of government, and 


the magiſtrates were deceived, as is often the caſe. 


St. Simeon, for example, was accuſed before Sa- 


por, as a Roman ſpy. We are told, in the hiſtory 
of his martyrdom, that Sapor propoſed he ſhould 


worſhip the ſun: but we know, the Perſians did not 
worſhip that luminary ; they regarded it as the em- 
blem of that beneficent principle which they called 
Oromaſes, or Oroſmades, the Supreme Creator whom 


2 2 1 0 5:47 However 


4 impure ſpirit?” It is not at all probable, that an emperor 
would have ſpoken to a priſoner, or pronounced his condemna- 
tion. It was not the cuſtom of the emperors. If Trajan or- 
dered Ignatius to come into his preſence, he did not ſay to him, 
„% Who art thou?” for he muſt have known. The phraſe, 
*« impure ſpirit, was not likely to be uſed by ſuch a man as Tra- 
jan. We may eaſily perceive it to be the expreſſion of an exor- 
Good God l Can this be ſuppoſed to be the ſtile of Trajan ? - ' 
Can it alſo be believed, that Ignatius ſhould have anſwered; 
that he was called Theophorus, becauſe he carried Jeſus in his 
heart, and that Trajan diſcourſed with him on the ſubje of Jeſus 
Chriſt ? Trajan is made to ſay, at the end of the converſation, 
«© We command that Ignatius, who glories in bearing in his 
«© heart the crucified (Jeſus) be put in irons, &c.” A _ A 
at enmity with the Chriſtians, might have called Jeſus Chriſt, 
the crucified, but it is not probable that ſuch a term ſhould be 
uſed in a ſentence delivered by an emperor. The puniſhment 
of the croſs was o much in uſe among the Romans, that in the 


language of the law, the crucified would not be a phraſe to point 
out the peculiar object of the % 


out riſtian worſhip ; and it was not in 
this manner that the laws or the emperors pronounced their judg- 
ments. 5 i | | i 
A long letter is ſaid to have been afterwards written by St. Ig- 
natius to the Chriſtians at Rome: I am deſirous of writing 10 
& to you, chained as I am.” If he was permitted to write in 
this general manner to the Chriſtians at Rome, thoſe Chriſtians 
could not have been forced to hide themſelves, or to keep their 
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However candid we may wiſh to be, it is impoſſi- 
ble. to avoid indignation inſt thoſe declaimers, 


who accuſe Diocletian of having perſecuted the Chri- 


ftians, from the time he aſcended the imperial throne. 
The teſtimony of Euſebius of Ceſarea cannot be re- 
jected on this occaſion. He was the favorite, the 


panegyriſt of Conſtantine, and a violent enemy of 


the preceding emperors. He ſhould certainly be 


believed, when he juſtifies thoſe emperors. The 


ing are his own words:“ The emperors, for 


_ <. ſome time, gave the Chriſtians great marks of 
cc good-will; they confided in their care of pro- 


4 vinces; many Chriſtians lived in the imperial pa- 
& lace; the emperors were even — Chri- 
6 ſtians. Diocletian was efpouſed to Priſca, whoſe 
2 daughter was married to Maximinian Galerius,” 

"eh AN. F | ; 
Me ſhould learn from ſuch teſtimony on this ſub- 
ject to avoid calumny ; and ſhould rather ſuſpect, 
that the perſecution excited by Galerius, who had 
reigned eighteen years with clemency and benefi- 
cence, was owing to ſome intrigue, of which we have 


no knowledge. * 


their God to his power: for, if they had been under the rod of 
perſecution, Ignatius was guilty of great imprudence in writing 
to them; it was the certain method of expoſing them, of deliver- 
ing them up, and even of becoming an informer againſt them, 
Thoſe who have arranged theſe actions and circumſtances ſhould 
have had greater regard to probability, and to the agreement of 
one thing with another. The account given of the martyrdom of 
St, 2 is apt to ſuggeſt further doubts. It is ſaid, that a 
voice from heaven was heard, crying out, Courage, Polycarp!” 
that the Chriſtians heard it, but that others who attended did not. 
It is alſo ſaid, that when Polycarp was tied to the ſtake, and the 
ile was on fire, the flames divided ſo as to avoid him; that they 
uo an arch over his head; that a dove ifſued from it; that 
the ſaint exhaled an aromatic odour, which was communicated to 
the perſons of the whole aſſembly ; but though he was ſo reſpected 
by the fire, that it would not approach him, he could not refiſt the 
edge of a ſword, _ We muſt pardon thoſe who find more piety than 
truth in theſe ſtories. : | 
* Hiſt, Ecclef. b. vii. | 
os E 3 We 
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WMWWe muſt ſee, that the ſtory of the Theban Legion, 


ſaid to have been wholly maſſacred for religion, is 
an abſurd fable. It is ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that 
the legion was ſent from Aſia by means of the 
St. Bernard; it is impoſſible it ſhould — 
ſent for to quell a ſedition in Gaul a year after it had 
actually been quelled; it is not leſs impoſſible, that 
ſix thouſand infantry and ſeven hundred cavalry 
ſhould have been all put to death, in a defile, where 
two hundred men might: have defeated a whale army. 
The account of that pretended act of butchery be- 
gins with an evident impoſture; while the earth groan · 
ed under the tyranny of Diocletian, heaven ſeemed to bs 
2 with; martyrs. This adventure, as it is re- 
ated, is imagined to have happened in the year 


2606, when the Chriſtians were moſt in favor with 


Diocletian, and when the Roman empire was in a 
ſtate of the greateſt felicity. But what ought to put 
an end to all theſe diſcuſſions is, that there never 
has been a Theban legion, The Romans were too 
haughty and wiſe, to form a legion of thoſe Egyp+» 
tians who ſerved in Rome only as ſlaves, verna ca- 
nopi: it would have been like having a Jewiſh le- 
gion. We have the names of thirty-two legions, 
which conſtituted the principal forces of the Roman 
empire; the Theban legion is not found amongſt 
them. We muſt rank this tale with the IR 
verſes of the Sybils, which foretold the miracles of 

efus Chriſt ; and with other factitious pieces, which 


Falſe veal has diſperſed to impoſe upon credulity, . 

5 CHAP, X. 

Tbe Danger of falſe Legends; and of Porfecution, 
F Alſchood hath too long impoſed "an mankind. 
It is time we ſhould be made acquainted with the 


ſew truths which can be diſcovered through thoſe 
clouds 
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clouds of fables which have obſcured the Roman 
hiſtory ſince the times of Tacitus and Suetonius, and 
which have almoſt always enveloped the annals of 
all other ancient nations. NCC | 
-»Forexample. How is it poſſible to believe, that 
the Romans, a people of ſober and ſevere morals, 
and to whoſe prudence. we owe our laws, ſhould 
have condemned to proſtitution, Chriſtian virgins, - 
who were the daughters of noble parents? To give. 
credit to this imputation, we muſt be bur little ac- 
quainted with the auſterity of our maſters in legifla- 
tion, who puniſhed ſo ſeverely the weakneſſes of 
their veſtals. The Ades finceres of Ruinart relate 
thoſe enormities : but are we to give credit to the 
Ads of Ruinart, as we do to the As of the Apoſtles ? 
Thoſe Sincere Ats ſay, after Bollandus, that in the 
city of Aneira, there were ſeven Chriſtian virgins at 
the age of ſeventy ; that the governor Theodectes 
condemned them to ſubmit to the embraces of young 
men; but that theſe virgins having eſcaped viola- 
tion (for good reaſons) he obliged them to officiate 
naked at the myſteries of Diana; where, however, 
the women never affiſted, without being covered 
even with a veil. St. Theodotus, who was in fact 
an 1nn-keeper, but not the leſs zealous on that ac- 
count, prayed ardently to God, that thoſe virgins 
might be ſuffered to die, leſt they ſhould yield to 
the temptation. - God heard his prayer. The go- 
vernor ordered them to be thrown into a lake, with 
a ſtone faſtened to their necks, They ſoon appeared 
to Theodotus, and prayed he would not ſuffer their 
bodies to be eaten. by fiſhes, Theſe were their own 
words. | | 

The holy publican and his companions went by 
night to the borders of the lake, which was guarded 
by ſoldiers, a heavenly flambeaux going always be- 
fore them. When they came to the place where the 
guards were on duty, a celeſtial knight, armed at all 
points, put the ſoldiers to flight with his lance. St. 

2 E 4 Theo- 
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Theodotus drew up the bodies of the virgins, and 
took them with him; he was ſummoned before the 
<p wth z and the celeſtial knight did not prevent 

is head's being taken off. We have the et 
veneration for real martyrs: but we have difficulties 
in believing this ſtory. of Bollandus and of Ruinart. 

ls it neceſſary to 5 here the tale of young St. 
Romanus? He was thrown into the fire; and the 
Jews who were preſent, inſulted the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who ſuffered his martyrs to be burnt; — 


as God had delivered Shadrac, Meſhac, and Ab 


2 out of the fiery furnace. The Jews had — 

ken, when St. Romanus marched triumphantly 
— the burning pile. The emperor ordered that 
he ſhould be pardoned; and told the judge, that he 
wiſhed to have no further differences with God: 


(lttrange words for Diocletian.) The judge, not- 
2 the emperor's orders, commanded the 


of St. Romanus to be cut out; and thou 
be ad executioners in his ſervice, he deſired 
operation might be performed by a 2 ſurgeon. The 
young Romanus, who was born with an impediment 
in his ſpeech, ſpoke; with volubility after his tongue 
was cut out. The ſurgeon was reprimanded; and 


to ſhew that the operation was made according to the 


rules of art, he ſeized a paſſenger, and cut off as 
much of his tongue as he had of that of St. Roma - 
nus; the poor man died on the ſpot ; becauſe, ſays 
the author very learnedly, . anatomy teaches us, that 
e à man without a tongue cannot live.“ In truth, 


- if Euſebius has written ſuch fooliſh things ; if they 


have not been addecl to his works; what credit can 


be given to his hiſtory? 


We have an account of the martyrdom of St. Fe- 
licity, 18 of her ſeven children; condemned, as it 
is ſaid, by the wiſe and pious Antoninus; but the 
— — of this account has not put his name to it. 
It is yery probable, that ſome writer, who had more 
"a than regard for truth, wiſhed to imitate; 2 bi- 
ory 
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ſtory of Maccabees ; for he begins his account in 
the ſame manner: St. Felicity was a Roman; ſhe 
lived in the reign of Antoninus: it is clear, that the 
author was not contemporary with St, Felicity. He 
faid, the prætor ſat in judgment on her in the cam- 
martius; which, though it had been uſed to 
fold the comitia, ſerved only to review the troops, 
for races, 'and military games. This circumſtance 
alone would prove the impoſture. | 
It is alfo ſaid, that after judgment was given, the 
emperor ordered different Judges to ſee it executed; 
which is wholly contrary to all the forms of thoſe 
times, and indeed to thoſe of all other times. 
We have a St. Hypolitus, who is ſaid to have wh 
drawn aſunder by horſes, in the ſame manner with 
Hypolitus, the ſon of Theſeus. That puniſhment 
was never in uſe among the ancient Romans; and the 
fimilitude of the name alone, gave riſe to the fable. 
We are alſo to obſerve, that in the accounts of 
| martyrdoms, which the Chriſtians themſelves have 
iven us, it is ſaid, that great numbers of the ſame 
aith were ſuffered to viſit their friends in priſons ; 
that they accompanied them to the places of execu- 
tion; procured ſome of their blood ; buried their 
and performed miracles with their relicks. 
If religion had been the object of public reſentment, 
would not thoſe who declared themſelves Chriſtians, 
by aſſiſting their condemned brethren, have been 
taken notice of as offenders; eſpecially, as they 
might have been accuſed of performing enchant- 
ments with the remains of the martyrs? Would they 
not have been treated in the ſame manner we have 
treated the Vaudois, the Albigenſes, the Huſſites, and 
the different ſects of Proteſtants? We have cut their 
throats, burnt them in multitudes, without diſtinction 
either of age or ſex. In any plauſible accounts which 
are given of the ancient perſecutions, are there events 
which, in point of eruelty, bear any reſemblance to 
the affair of St. Bartholomew or the Iriſo maſſacres ? 


Are 
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Are there any which. may be compared to the annual 
feſtival, which is celebrated at Toulouſe; a ſeſtival 
ſo cruel and lavage, that it ſhould be for ever. abo- 
liſhed ; a feſtival in which a whole people form a 
Joyful "proceſſion, and thank God, that two hun- 
dred years ago, four chouſand of their citizens r 

t to death? | 5199 

I fay it with horror 3 but I 5 it with truths chat 
we—Chriſtians—are the people who have been per- 
ſecutors, executioners, and aſſaſſins! And of whom ? 
Of our brethren, We have deſtroyed a hundred ci- 
ties with a crucifix or a Bible in our hands; and we 
have taken no reſpite in ſhedding of blood, from 
the reign of Conſtantine to the ravages of thoſe ca- 
kt oy inhabited the Cevennes; ravages n 
thank God, are no longer exerciſed. 

We now and then ſend to the gallows ſome poor 
wretches of Poitou, of. Vivarais, of Valence, of Mon- 
tauban, Since the year 1745, we have hanged eight 
perſons of thoſe called preachers or miniſters of the 
Gype pe; who had been guilty of no crime, but that 

having prayed. far. the king in bad French, and 
giving a little bread, and wine to a few weak pea- 
ſants. Thoſe things are not known or talked of at 
Paris; where pleaſure is the only object of impor- 
tance, and where events in the provinces and out of 
the kingdom are. diſregarded. The proceedings 
againſt thoſe unfortunate people are carried on in a 

mary manner; more ſo, than in the caſe of a de- 
ſerter. If the king were informed of their pretended 
guilt, he would pardon them. 

The prieſts of he Catholic ligen are not treats: 
cad in this manner in any Proteſtant country. There 

are more than a hundred prieſts of this proſeſſion in 
England and Ireland; they are known and they 
Are ſuffered to live peaceabiy even in time of war. 
Are we always to be the laſt, in embracing the ſa- 
15 7 opinions of other nations? They have cor- 
rected their errors on this ſubject: when ſhall _ 
; corre 
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correct ours? Sixty years paſſed before we adopted 
truths which had been demonſtrated by Newton. 
We are beginning with reluctance to think of ſaving 
the lives of our children by innoculation, The real 
inciples of agriculture were unknown to us till 
tely. But when ſhall we act on the real principles 
of humaniry ? With what face can we reproach Pa- 
ans with the martyrdom of ſaints, when we have 
— guilty of the ſame cruelty in the ſame circum- 
ſtances ? 1 | n 
Let it be granted, that the Romans put to death 
a multitude of Chriſtians for religion alone. In that 
caſe, they were extremely blameable. Are we there 
fore to commit the ſame injuſtice? And while we 
reproach them with having perſecuted, are we alſo 
to become perſecutors? 

H a man could be found ſo deſtitute of principle, 
and ſo truly fanatic, as to ſay—Wherefore would 
you develop our errors and faults? Why ſhould you 
wiſh to diſcredit our falſe miracles and falſe legends ? 
They are the aliment which ſupports the piety of 
many people. There are errors which may be ne- 
ceſſary. Do not tear out of the body an iveterate 
ulcer, which may be the means of keeping it alive, 
J anſwer— 5 | 
All thoſe falſe miracles, by which you induce men 
to doubt thoſe which are real ; all thoſe abſurd le- 
gends which you add to the truths of the goſpel, 
extinguiſh all ſentiments of religion in the heart. 
Many perſons deſirous of being inſtructed, and not 
having leiſure to be fully informed, ſay—The oracles 
of my religion have deceived me ; there is, therefore, 
no religion, It is much better that we ſhould throw 
ourſelves into the arms of nature, than into the 
clutches of error. We may depend with more ſe- 
curity on the laws of nature, than on the inventions 
of men. Others have the misfortune to go further. 
They have ſeen that impoſture would have lain 
them under reſtraints ; they throw off even the re- 

Fonds fog ſtraints 
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ſtraints of truth; and have recourſe to atheiſm”: 
they become depraved, becauſe others have been 
deceitful and cruel. . VY 
Theſe are the certain conſequences of all pious 
frauds, and of all ſuperſtitions. Ordinary men adopt 


_ reaſons only by halves. It is a wretched argument 
that Voraginus, the author of the Golden Legend, 


and the Jeſuit Ribadeneira, compiler of the Fleur de 
Saints, have written only abſurdities; therefore there 
is no God: Catholics have. cut the throats of a cer- 


tain number of Huguenots; and Huguenots in 


their turn have aſſaſſinated a certain number of Ca- 
tholics; therefore there is no God: men have made 
uſe of confeſſion, the holy communion, and of all 
the ſacraments, to commit the moſt horrible crimes ; 
therefore there is no God. I ſhould conclude, on 
the contrary, therefore, there is a God, who after this 


tranſitory life, in which we have run into ſo-many 
errors, and committed ſo many crimes in his name, 


will have the goodneſs to conſole us for ſuch dread- 
ful misfortunes: for, conſidering our religious wars; 
forty ſchiſms occaſioned by popes, which have been 
generally bloody; impoſtures which have often had 

tal conſequences ; irreconcileable hatred occaſioned 
by different opinions ; and all the evils brought on 
by falſe: zeal ; men have been a great while in hell 
—T— . 7 99 T nt ri,a tl * 


C. HAF. NMI. 
F The Effects of Intolerance, 
Bur, it may be objected, are we to permit every 
citizen to believe only in the concluſions of his own 
reaſon, and to think according to its ſuggeſtions 


whether true or falſe ? . Cerrainly,® if the public 


by See Locke's excellent Letter on Toleration, 


peace 
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peace be not diſturbed. For it is not in the power 
of man to believe or not believe: but it is in his po- 
wer to reſpect the cuſtoms of his country. And if 

ou fay, it is a crime, not to believe in the eſta- 
Vliſhed religion, you accuſe the firſt chriſtians: who 
have been the parents of your faith, and you juſtify 
thoſe whom you- have accuſed of having perſecuted 


em. ö 
. You will anſwer, that the difference is very great; 
that the various religions which have prevailed are 
the inventions of men; and that the catholic, apoſto- 
lic, Roman church alone, is of God. But is it 
common ſenſe, becauſe our religion is divine, it 
ſhould reign by means of hatred and fury; by ex- 
iles, plunder, impriſonments, tortures, murders, 
and by acts of thankſgiving to God that we have 
been enabled to commit theſe murders? The more 
reaſon we have to think the chriſtian religion di- 
vine, the leſs right we can claim to force it on 
others; if God be its author, he will ſupport its 
credit. You well know that intolerance produces 
only hypocrites or rebels. What a dreadful alter- 
native? In ſhort, would you maintain by means, of 
excutioners, the religion of a God, whom executi- 
oners put to death, and who exhorted his followers 
to patience and mildneſs ? App 
_ Conſider, I beſeech you, the dreadful conſequen- 
ces of intolerance. If it were permitted to deprive: 
a private citizen of his property, to throw him into 
' priſon, or to put him to death; becauſe in ſuch a 
degree of latitude, he did not profeſs the ſame re-- 
ligion which was profeſſed in that latitude ; by 
what reaſon would the principal magiſtrates of a ſtate, 
be exempted from theſe inconveniencies and inju- 
ries? Religion binds equally the monarch and the 
beggar; and indeed, above. fifty doctors or monks 
have given their ſanction to that ſhocking opinion, 
that it is lawful to depoſe and to put to death thoſe 
ſovereigns who do not think as preſcribed by (thay 
9 2. 
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eſtabliſhed church. The parliaments of the kings 
dom have ſeen the neceſſity of taking pains / to pro- 
fcribe thoſe abominable deciſions of abominable the. 
ologians.* F | Wo © 5-7 8 


The ground was reeking with the blood of Henry 
the Great, when the parliament of Paris iſſued a de- 
eree, eſtabliſhing the independance of the erown as 


*The Jeſuit Buſambaum, who is explained by the Jeſuit La 
Croix, ſays, It is lawful to kill a prince who is 3 
© by the pope, wherever that prince may be found; for the uni- 
0 yerſe belongs to the pope : and the man who accepts a commiſſion 
„ of this kind, is engaged in the moſt charitable-employment.” It 
is this opigion, invented in the receſſes of hell, which has ſo often 
. the Jeſuns deteſtable in France. They have been re 
proached, on ſome occaſions, with this dogma ſo often taught! 
them, and ſo often diſavowed. They have 8 to juſtify 
themſelves, by ſhewing _—_— of nearly the ſame import in the 
works of St. Thomas, and of many Dominicans. (See, if you can 
it, a letter from a man of the world to 3 Theologian; a pam - 
let written by a Jeſuit, in 1762.) St. Thomas de Aquinas, the 


angelic doctor, the interpreter of the divine will, (theſe are his ti- 


tles) maintains in effect, that an apoſtate prince loſes his right to 
his throne, and that he ought not to be obeyed ; (Book II. part ii. 
« I2;) that the church may puniſh him with death; that the 
mperor Julian was ſuffered to live, becauſe the Chriſtians were 
not powerful enough to riſque the danger of his murder; that 
every heretic ſhould be put to death; (Q. 11, 12.) that thoſe who 
deliver a people from the power of a prince who reigns tyranni- 
gally, are extremely commendable, &c. &c, We may. reſpe this 
angel of the ſchools : but if he had been in France to maintain 
theſe propoſitions, in the times of his brother Jacques Clement, 
and of the friar Ravillac ; how would the angel of the ſchools 
have been treated ? we at 1 En 
It muſt be owned, ſean Gerſon, chancellor of the yniyerfity 
went farther than St. "['homas, and the Cordelier Jean Petit mu 
farther than Gerſon, Several Cordeliers ſupported the horrible 


theſes of Jean Petit. This diabolical doctrine of regicide aroſe 


from the fooliſh idea which almoſt all the monks have entertained, 
that the pope is a god upon earth, who W according to his 
pleaſure of the thrones and lives of kings. We have been, in re- 

to this matter, much below the Tartars, who believe the 
| Lama to be immortal. He diſtributes among them the 


contents of his night-chair ; they dry and depofit them in caſes, 


and kiſs them wit po devotion. _ For myſelf, I had much ra - 
ther wear thoſe relicks-round my neck, than to believe that the 
pope has the leaſt right over the poſſeſſions of princes; or even of 
my own, in whatever ftate they may chance to be. F 


4 a fun- 
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a fundamental principle. The Cardinal Du Perron, 
who was indebted for the purple to Henry the Gre 
ſet himſelf in oppoſition to this decree in his j 
diction, and ſuppreſſed it. All the journals of ok 
times bave preſerved the words which Du Perron 
made uſe of in his COT; If, fays he, 4 Prince 
becomes an Arian, it is a duty to depoſe him. i 

No, Monſ. le Cardinal, I would not adopt your 
ehinietical_ ſyppoſition. If one of our kings, on 
reading the hiſtories of eouncils and fathers, Doald 
have his attention drawn to the words, My father is 
greater than I am; ſhould underſtand them literally; 
and after ballancing between the council of Nice and 
that of Conſtantinople, ſhould declare in favour of 
Euſebius of Nitomedia, JI would nevertheleſs © 
my king; I ſhovId nor think myſelf the Teſs bound 
by the oath' had taken; and if you ſhould rebel 
againſt him, and I be one of your judges, I would 
pronounce you guilty of high-treaſon: 

Du Perron drew this diſpute into a great length : 
but'I ſhall only give a ſhort account of it. This is 
not the place to enter into a deep diſcuſſion of thoſe 
ſentiments. I would content myſelf with declarin ring 
to my fellow-citizens, it was not becauſe Henry 
received the holy oil at Chartres, that obedience was 
due” to him, but becauſe the crown was indifputa- 
bly his right by birth, and that he deſerved It by 
his courage and his goodneſs. TOR 

We may therefore be permitted to Dy; that, by 
the ſame rule, every citizen ſnould inherit the for- 
tune of his father; and that he ſhould not be de- 
paved « of it, or be dragged to the gallows, becauſe 

e may be of the opinion of Ratram againſt n- 
berg, or of Berenger againſt Scot. 

It muſt be allowed, that all our dogmas dae 
been clearly explained, or univerſally received be. 
the church. Jeſus Chriſt not having told us, when: 
the Holy Ghoſt had proceeded, the Latin church was 
4 great while of the fame opinion with the * 

at 
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that he had proceeded only from the Father; at laſt 
it was added, that he had proceeded alſo from the 
Son. I aſk, if on the morning of this deciſion, a 
man who maintained the doctrine of the church in 
the preceding evening, would be deſerving of death? 
The cruelty and injuſtice are not leſs in puniſhing 
thoſe who think at this time, according to the ap- 
prehenſions of the church in former times. It was 
not criminal in the reign of Honorius I. to believe 
that Jeſus Chriſt had two wills. 11 04891 
It ĩs not long ſince the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception has been eſtabliſned. The Dominicans 
do not believe it at this time. When will the Do- 
minicans be deemed deſerving of puniſhment in this 
world, and in that which is to come??? 
If we are to be inſtructed in the beſt method of 
conducting our diſputes, it ſhould certainly be by 
the apoſtles and evangeliſts. St. Paul and St. Peter 
had ſubjects of conteſt ſufficient: to excite a violent 
ſchiſm. Paul ſays expreſsly, in his epiſtle to the 
Galatians, that he would oppoſe, Peter to his face; 
becauſe he thought Peter blameable ; becauſe he and 
Barnabas had been guilty of diſſimulation; becauſe 
they had eat with the Gentiles before the arrival of 
James; and after his arrival, retired ſecretly, and 

parated from the Gentiles, from fear of giving 
Mi eu to thoſe who were circumciſed, He adds, 
« J fee they do not conduct themſelves according to 
© the Goſpel. I ſaid, (to Cephas) if you being a 
& Jew, live :s the Gentiles and not as the Jews do, 
why would you oblige the Gentiles to adopt the 
« Jewiſh cuſtoms ?” derne 
This ſubject occaſioned a violent quarrel. The 
queſtion was, whether the converts to Chriſtianity 
were to obſerve the Jewiſh ceremonies? St. Paul, at 
on time, went to the temple of Jeruſalem to ſacri- 
ice. We know, that che firſt fifteen biſhops of Je- 
rufalem were Jews who had been circumciſed, who 
obſerved the ſabbath, and who abſtained vow. ors 
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didden meats. A Spaniſh” or Portugueſe” biſhop, 
who ſhould ſubmit to be circumciſed; or oblerve the 
ſabbath,” would be burnt at an auto-da-fe, How- 
ever, the general peace was not ſacrificed to this 
fundamental object, either by the apoſtles or by the 
„ein ee 
If the evangeliſts had been ſuch perſons as our 
modern writers, they had an extenſive field in which 
they might have contended againſt each other. St. 
Matthew reckons twenty-eight generations from Da- 
vid to Jeſus Chriſt. St. Luke reckons forty-one. 
And theſe generations are abſolutely different. We 
obſerve no diſſentions, however, ariſing among the 
difciples, upon theſe apparent contradictions; which 
have been ſo well reconciled by ſeveral fathers of 
the church. Charity was not wounded, and peace 
was preſerved, What better leſſon could have been 
given us, to tolerate each other in our diſputes ; and, 
in things which we do not underſtand, to conduct 
ourſelves with humility ? . 

St. Paul, in his epiſtle to ſome Jews at Rome, 
who had been converted to Chriſtianity, employs 
the latter part of the third chapter in aſſerting the 
doctrine of juſtification by faith, and that works ju- 
ſtified no man, St. James, on the contrary, in the 
ſecond chapter of his epiſtle to the twelve tribes diſ- 
perſed throughout the world, ſays repeatedly, that no 
man can be faved without works. Theſe opinions 
have ſeparated two large communions among us; 
but they occaſioned no 9 the apoſtles. 
If the perſecution of thoſe who diſpute our opi- 
nions were an holy action, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the man who ſhould cauſe the greateſt number 
of hereticks to be put to death, would be the great- 
eſt faint in Paradiſe, What figure would a perſon 
make, who had contented himſelf with depriving. 
his brethren of their property, or plunging them in 
dungeons, when compared with a zealot who had 
| F maſſacred 
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maſſacred hundreds on the day of St. Bartholomew ? 
We ſhall ſee the reaſon. 57 Yer 4.00 7 — 
The ſucceſſor of St. Peter and his conſiſtory can- 
not err. They approve, they celebrate, and ſancti- 
fy the maſſacre at Paris; therefore, that act was moſt 
holy; therefore, of two aſſaſſins, furniſhed with equal 
piety, the one who ſhall rip up four and twenty Hu- 
enot women with child, would be entitled to dou- 
the degree of glory, to that which he could claim 
who had only deſtroyed twelve in the ſame manner. 
By the ſame-method of reaſoning, the fanatics of Ce- 
vennes may believe, they are to be exalted in glory, 
in proportion to the number of Catholic prieſts, fri- 
ars, and women, whom they have murdered. Theſe 
are ſtrange titles to eternal glory. y 
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Whether Intolerance was a Divine Principle or Law, 
min the Religion of the Jews ?* And whether the Jews 
always perſecuted ? þ 1 


WIA call that a divine law, which is founded on 
precepts given by God himſelf. The Jews were 
commanded to eat a lamb dreſſed with bitter herbs, 
and thoſe who partook of it, were to eat ſtanding, 
and with ſtaffs in their hands, in commemoration 
of the paſſover. The high-prieſt was to be con- 
ſecrated by putting blood on his right-ear, his 
right hand, and his right foot. They ſeem to 
us extraordinary uſages; but. they were not ſo in 
ancient. times. It was ordained, that the he-goat 
Hazazel ſhould bear the iniquities of the people. 
They were prohibited to uſe as food,* fiſh which had 
not ſcales, hogs, hares, hedgehogs, owls, griffins, 
ixions, &c. | 

| Feſti- 


* Deuter, Chap. xiv. 
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© Feſtivals and ceremonies were inſtituted ;' and all 
thoſe things which ſeemed arbitrary in other nations, 
which were enjoined by poſitive law, and by cuſtom, 
being commanded by God himſelf, became a reli- 
gious duty to the Jews; as all thoſe things which are 
commanded by Jeſus Chriſt, the ſon of Mary, and 
the Son of God, is a religious duty to us. 

We are not to enquire here, why God hath ſubſti- 
tuted a new law to that which he had given to Moſes, 
and why he commanded Moſes to obſerve a much 
greater number of things than the patriarch Abra- 
ham, and Abraham to obſerve more than m_—_— 


As we mean to give ſome uſeful notes in this work, we ſhall 
here remark, that God entered into a covenant with Noah, and 
with all the animals. And while he permitted Noah to eat of all 
that had life and motion, he excepted blood; which he did not 
permit men to take as food. God added, He would have ven- 
6 geanceon all thoſe animals who ſhould ſhed the blood of man.“ 

We may infer from theſe: paſſages, and from many others, the 
Opinion of all antiquity, which is agreeable to what all ſenſible men 
now think, that animals are endowed with ſome knowledge. God 
did not enter into covenants with trees or with ſtones, which have 
no apprehenſion ; but he did with animals, whom he endowed with 
feelings often more. exquiſite than ours, and with ſome ideas ne- 
ceffarily connected with thoſe feelings, The reaſon that men 
ſhould not be indulged in the barbarity of feeding on their blood, 
is, that the blood is the ſource of life, and conſequently of ſen- 
timent. Deprive an animal of all his blood, and bis organs will 
loſe their action. It js with reaſon, therefore, that the Scriptures 
fay, in a hundred places, that the foul, i. e. what we call the /en- 
fitive ſoul, is in the blood; and an opinion ſo natural, has been 
that of all people. 

On that opinion is founded that commiſeration which we ought to 
entertain for animals. In the ſeven precepts of the Noachides ad- 
mitted by the Jews, there is one which forbids men to eat the 
members of a living animal. The precept is a proof, that they 
had been cruel enough to cut off the limbs of animals, and to eat 
them immediately; and that they ſuffered them to live, in order 
to take the ſeveral parts of their bodies according to their conve- 
nience. That cuſtom continued among ſoine barbarous nations; 
as we may infer from the ſacrifices offered up in the iſle of Chios, 
to Bacchus Omadios, or Bacchus who fed on raw fleſh. The Dei- 
ty, while he permits us to uſe animals as food, recommends hu- 
manity towards them. It muſt * conteſled, that it is barbarous — 
- ma 
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It ſeems that he condeſcends to accommodate him» 
ſelf to the times, and to the ſtate of population 
among mankind. The gradation is, therefore to be 
conſicered as the effe& of paternal regard. But 
58 depths are top profound for our weak, eyes. 
We will confine gurſelves within the bounds. of, our 
ſubject, and examine, what Kind and degree of intq- 


lerance prevailed among the Jews. 

It is true, that in Exodus, Numhers, Leviticus, 
and Deuteronamy, there are ſevere laws, and yet 
more ſevere chaſtiſements, announced on the ſub- 
ject of worſhip. Many commentators have a dith- 
.culty in reconciling the accounts of Moſes with the 
"woo. of Jeremiah, of Amos, and with the cele- 


rated diſcourſe of St. Stephen, recorded in the 


make them ſuffer 5' and cuſtom only can diminiſh that horror 
which muſt naturally ariſe in us, when we are cutting the throat 
of a "creature" which we have fed with our own hands. There 
have been; at all times, whole nations who have ſcrupled and de- 
clined this practice; that ſcruple remains in the peninſula of Ia- 
dia; the Pyth an ſect in Italy and Greece always abſtained 
from fleſh; Porphyry, in his book on abſtinence, reproaches a 
diſciple for having quitted that ſect, in order to indulge his brutal 
appetite. — | - be 
It is neceſſary to renounce the light of nature, before we pre- 
ſume to advance that animals are only machines. There js a ma- 
nifeſt contradiction in allowing, that God has endowed the brutes 
wich organs which produce ſentiment, while we maintain, that he 
bas not given them ſentiment. 14 Dumb 
We cannot have obſerved animals with attention, if we do not 
diſtinguiſh between their cries of want, of ſuffering, of joy, of tear, 
of love, of anger, and of all the affections; it would be very ex- 
traordinary they ſhould expreſs ſo well what they do nat feel. 
This obſervation might furniſh abundant reflections to improv- 
eg minds, on the power and goodneſs of God, who has given life, 
ſentiment, ideas, and memory, to thoſe beings whom he has or- 
ganized. We know not how thoſe organs were formed, how they 
are developed; how we receive life; or by what laws, ſentiments, 
ideas, memory and will, we are attached to that life: and amidſt 
the profound ignorance inherent in our nature, we diſpute with- 
out ceafing;” and we perſecute, as bulls fight each other with 
their horns, without knowing wherefore, or how they became 
furniſhed with the | it FF eu EIS 01 
Un 8 3 f Acts 
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Acts of on ne Amos: 755 that the Jews, 
during their ſojourning in the defart, adored Mo- 
toch, Remphamy and Chium. Jeremiah ſays f ex- 
prefsly, that God did not require ſacrifices of their 
fathers, when they went gut of Egypt. St. Stephen, 
in his diſcourle to the Jews, expreſſes himſelf thus, 
« They adore the hoſts of heaven; they offered nei- 
cher ſacrifices nor-offerings in the deſert, during 
4 years ; they carried with them the taberna- 
cle of the god Moloch, and the ſtar of their god 
0 Rempham. Erh e e Ne eit | 
Other crities infer from the worſhip of ſo many 
E $9ds, that thoſe gods were tolerated by Mo- 
es; and they quote, as proofs, theſe words in Deu- 
teronomy, & When you are come into the land of 
“ Canaan, you will not act as you now do, when every 
te man doth what ſeemeth him good. // 
g ay: x © 4 | They 


Amos, chap. v. ver. 26. + Jerem. chap. vii. ver. 12. 
1 Acts, -chap. vii. ver. 2 Deut. chap. xii, ver. 28. 
May writers have concluded from this paſſage, that the chap- 
ter concerning the golden calf,” who was no other than the god 
— 75 bas been, like many other chapters, added to the books of 

G ien "Y $54 | 111 
Aben- Ezra was the firſt who thought he could prove that the 
Pentateuch had been committed to writing in the time of the 
kings] Wolaſton [Wobiſton]- Collins, Tindal, Shafteſbury, Bo- 
lingbroke and many others, have aſſerted that the art of cutting 
letters on ſtone, brick, lead, or wood, was then the only manner 
of Writing; they ſay, that in the time of Moſes, ' the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians wrote in the ſume manner; that they deſigned in 
a ſummary manner, and by tieroglyphicks, the. ſubſtance» of 
what they willied to tranſmit to poſterity, and not in minute and 
circumſtantial hiſtories : that it was not poſſible to write, or rather 
engrave, large books of conſiderable ſize in a deſert; where they 
changed their habitation ſo often; where there was no perſon 
who could furniſh them with cloaths, or make them, or even re- 
pair their ſandals ; and where God was obliged to uphold a mi- 
racle for forty years to preſerve their garments and ſlippers. 
They ſay it is not probable they ſhould have many engravers of 
characters, when they were deſtitute of more neceſſary arts, 
-when they could not even make bread. And if it be obſerved, 
nn anſwer, that the columns 4 the tabernacle were of braſs, _ 

F - 
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They ſupport their opinion on this circumſtance, 
that no religious action of the Jewiſh people while 
they were in the wilderneſs is ever ſpoken of; no 

„„ 106 Pallover 
the chapiters of maſſy filver ; they ſay, that an order to. that 
purpoſe was given in the wilderneſs, but that it was executed in 
more happy times. Ve TS 3209 © n 
They could not conceive, that a people in ſo much poverty, 
ſhould have demanded a calf of maſſy fold to be adored at the foot 
of that mountain where God ſpoke to Moſes in thunder and light- 
ning, which they ſaw, and with the found of a celeſtial trumpet, 
which they heard. They ſeem ſurpriſed, that in the evening of 
the ſame day, in which Moſes de cended from the mount, the 
people ſhould. apply to his brother, in order to have this calf of 
maſſy gold. How could Aaron have caſt it in one day? And how 
did Moſes reduce it to powder? They ſay, it is impoſſible for 


any artiſt to form a ſtatue of gold in lefs than three months; and 


that the higheſt improvements in chemiſtry will not reduce it into 
ſuch powder as may be ſwallowed, So that the prevarication of 
Aaron, and the operation of Moſes, muſt have been both miracu- 
lou 8. 5 g 


That humanity or goodneſs of heart which is apt to deceive 
itſelf, prevents them from believing, that to expiate this, crime, 
Moſes .ſhould have cauſed three and twenty thouſand men to be 
put to death; they cannot imagine, that any thing leſs than a 
miraele ſhould have induced ſuch numbers to ſubmit to be maſla- 
cred by the Levites. And they think it ſtrange, that Aaron, the 
moſt culpable of the whole, ſhould be recompenſed for a crime 
which drew a ſevere puniſhment on the people; and be made 
high-prieſt, while the bleeding bodies of twenty-three thouſand 
of his brethren were in heaps at the foot of the altar where he of- 
fered up ſacrifices. a neg! 0 nl 

They have fimilar difficulties. on the ſubject of the twenty-four 
thouſand Iſraelites maſſacred by Moſes's order, to expiate the fault 
of one, hom he had ſurpriſed with a Midjanitiſh girl, We have 
ſeen, they ſay, ſo many Jewiſh kings, particularly Solomon, marry + 
ing ſtrangers with impunity, that we cannot admit the alliance with 
a Midianitiſh woman to have been ſo great a crime, Ruth was a 
Moabite, though her family was originally of Bethlehem. The 
Scriptures always call her Ruth the Moabite, She journeyed, how- 
ever, with the intention of captivating Boaz, by the advice of her 
mother; received from him fix meaſures of barley ; was married 
to him; and was the grand-mother of David. Rabab was not 
only a ſtranger, but a woman of ill fame; the vulgate uſes no 
ather epithet in regard to her, but that of harlot. She was mar- 
ried to Solomon, priuce of Judah; and David was deſcended from 
that Solomon, Rahab is regarded as the type of the 1 

by 5 1 ure 
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paſſover celebrated, no pentecoſt, no mention of 
their having obſerved the feaſt of tabernacles, no 

7 | 8 mamethod 
unc That was the opinion of many of the fathers, and eſpe- 


cially of Origen, in his ſeventh homily'on Joſhua. 
Bathſheba, wife of Uriah, by whom David had Solomon, was an 


af 


Hittite. And if we look further back, we ſhall find, the patriarch 
udah married to a woman of Canaan; his ſons cohabited with 
bamar, who was deſcended from Aaron; and the woman with 

om Judah ignorantly committed inceſt, was not of the race of 
rael. 1 92 * 

Thus our Lord Jeſus Chriſt deigned to take on him the form 

of humanity, in a family deſcended from ſive aliens, in order to 

ſhew, that all nations were to partake of the inheritance which he 
procured. We have already obſerved, that the Rabin Aben-Ezra 
was the firſt who undertook to prove, the Pentateuch was written' 
after the death of Moſes : and he quotes ſeveral es in thoſe 
books as his authorities; among which are the following; The 

„% Canaanites then dwelt in the land. The mountain of Moria, 

«© called the mountain of God. The bed of Og, king of Baſhan, 

is ſtill to be ſeen in Rabath. And the country of Baſhan is 

called the villages of Jaiar unto this day. There was never a 

„ prophet in Iſrael like unto Moſes. Theſe are the kings who 

„ reigned in Edom, before any king reigned in Ifrgel.” He pre- 

tends that theſe paſſages, where events are mentioned, which hap- 

pened long after the time of Moſes, could not have been written 
by Moſes himſelf. The anſwer to theſe objections is, that the 
paſſages were added afterwards as notes by the tranſcribers.. | 

Newton, whoſe name on every occafion ſhould be mention- 

ed with reſpect, but who was liable to err as a man, in the in- 

troduction to his Commentaries on Daniel and St. John, aſcribes 
the five books of Moſes, thoſe of Joſhua and Judges, to ſacred 
writers who lived much later than Moſes ; and he founds his opi- 
nion on the 36th chapter of Geneſis ; the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 
21ſt chapters of Judges; the 8th chapter of Samuel; the zd of 

Chronicles, and the 4th of Ruth. Indeed, if we confider that 

kings are mentioned in the 36th chapter of the book Geneſis, and 

in the book of Jud ges; and that David is ſpoken of in the book of 

Ruth, we muſt think it probable, that thoſe books were written 

in the times of the kings. This is the opinion of ſeveral divines, 

the principal of whom is Le Clerc, There are, however, only a 

few of thoſe who adopt this opinion, who have attempted theſe 

profound enquiries. A curiofity of this kind, is not in the rank 
of thoſe duties which are obligatory on man, When after a ſhort 
life the learned and the ignorant, the prince and the ſhepherd, 
mall appear together before the great arbiter of their eternal fate; 
we ſhall then all wiſh to _ cen Juſt, humane, W 
4 an 
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circumcifion, chat ſeal of the coyenant of God with 
Abraham, was neglected. j 
W | They 


outs bar crore offs 7 © going 202 287 1957 T7 „ene 
and generous, and go man will value himſelf on having known 
the preciſe year in which.the Pentateuch was written, or on bein 
able to diſtinguiſh the original text from the notes added and ufed 
by the ſeribes. God will pat enquire, whether we took part with 
the Maſoretes againſt the Talmud; or whether we have never 
N. caph dor a beth, a. od for a war, or xdaleth for a reſh, 
e will certainly judge us by our actions, and not by our kHhoο³ 
dge of Hebrew. We wil therefore adhere firmly to the deci- 
Hes the, chufch, actordiny to the reaſonable obligations which 
FEE eh 936 
Let us conclude this note with an important paſſage from Levi - 
ticus, a boak, written fince the time in which the golden calf was 
adored.,, The lews are commanded no longer to adore airy ani - 
mals, ſuch as He- goats, with æubhom they lad committed infamous abo- 
Nn, t. (Levit. Chap. xvii.) We do not know, whether this 
ſtrange worſhipcame from Egypt, the country of ſuperſtition and 
orcery ; but it is believed, that the cuſtom among our pretended 
ſorcerers, of going ta obſerve the ſabbath, of adoring a goat, and 
of commuting aſtoniſhing indecencies-with' it, the very idea of 
which is horrible, came from the ancient Jews; as, in fact, they 
taught a great part of E the art of ſorcery. What a people 
An infamy ſo uncommon, ſeemed to deſerve a puniſnment equal to 
that which the golden calf brought on them; the legiſlator, how- 
ever, contented himſelf with imply prohibiting thoſe practices. 
We have, recorded this fact here, only to point out the character of 
the Jewiſh! nation; beſtiality muſt haue been common among them, 
ſince they ateſthè only people to whom it has been neceſſary to 
prohibit that ciime by laws; a crime which was not even ſuſpect- 
ed by any other legiſlator. (i * | | 
We may believe, that by the farigues and hardſhips which the 
Jews endured in the deſarts of Paran, Horeb, and Kadeſh-Barnea: 
more women were lot than men. The Jews muſt have been in 
want of women; for when they conquered any town or village, to 
the right or left of the lake Alphakes, they put all to death, ex- 
cept thoſe girls who were marriageable. | | 


The Arabs, who now inhabit a part of. theſe defarts, always ſti- 
aulate in the treaties they make with the caravans, that they ſhould 
Farwidh them with marriageable girls. It is very probable, that 
young. men in theſe dreary deſarts, might have been ſo far de- 
raved, as to have commerce with goats; as it is faid of the ſhep- 
. of Calabria. ' 
It is not known, however, that theſe connections produced 

monſters, and whether there be any foundation for the — 
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\ They avail themſelves alſo of the hiſtory of Joſhua, 
That: riqueror ſaid to the Jes, © The alternative 
« is given you, chuſe as you pleaſe ; either to wor- 
« ſhip-the gods whom you have ferved in the coun- 

«. try of the Amorites, or thoſe whom you have' Ac 
% knowledged in Meſopotathia, - The people an- 
<« ſwered, Not ſo; we will ſerve MHonai | the Lord. 
t I ua proceeded : You have choſen; take away 

om you the ſtrange gods.” It is certain, there 
fore, that they had other gods beſides Adonai, [the 
Lord) when under the direction of Moſes: 

It would not be of great uſe to refute thoſe" cri- 
tics who think that the Pentateuch was not written 
by Moſes ;' every thing has been faid long ſince on 
that ſubject ; and though we even admit, that ſome 
parts of the works of Moſes were written in the tim 
of che judges, kings, or the high-prieſts, they will 
not have the leſs claim to ED or divinity. , 

It ſeems to me ſufficient, that the Holy Scri ales 
prove, notwithſtanding the extraordinary puniſhment 
of the Jews for worſhipping the god Apis, they en- 
joyed an entire liberty; perhaps, that Moſes by maſ- 
ſacring twenty-three thouſand people, for adoring a 
calf ſet up by his brother, found that nothing was to 
be gained by rigour, and was obliged to connive. at 
cheir paſſion for ſtrange gods. 

He 1 himſelf ſoon after to We tranſgreſſed 
the law which he had given, He Pe alf 
images, and yet ſet up the brazen ſerpent. We find 
a ſimilar exception to the law in the remple of So- 
re That prince had twelve brazen bulls, as 

ſupporters to the grand baſon of the temple; che- 
ims in the ark, which had the heads of an eagle, 
and of. a calf. And it is probable, that the' Roman 


bles of ſaryrs, fn, centaurs, We minotaurs. Hiſtory ſays there 


is ; natural philoſophy has not yet thrown much light on this diſa- 
able article, 


F Chap, xxiv, ver, 15 & ſeq. 
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ſoldiers finding the head of a calf badly formed in 
the temple, was the reaſon it was ſo long believed; 
that the Jews worſhipped an aſs. 

The worſhip of ſtrange gods is prohibited i in vain. 
Solomon is an idolater without moleſtation. Jero- 


boam, to whom God gave ten parts of the kingdom, 


ſet up two calves of gold; and yet reigned two and 
twenty years, uniting in his perſon the dignities of 
king and high-prieſt. The petty, kingdom of Ju- 
dah, under — al ſet up altars and ſtatues to 
ſtrange gods. The holy king Aza did not demoliſh 
the bigh-places.* Uriah, the high- prieſt, placed in 
the temple, inſtead of the altar of burnt- offerings, 
one which had been ordered by the king of Syria. In 
a word, we find no reſtraint on religion. I acknow- 
ledge, that the.Jews generally exterminated or aſſaſ- 
ſinated each other; but, it was A from motives 
of intereſt, and not of faith. 

It is true among the prophets, we: find ſame 
who intereſt heaven in their vengeance. Elias cauſed 
fire to deſcend from heaven to conſume the prieſts of 
Baal. Elijah ſent bears to devour two and forty 
children, for having called him Bald- head. But 
theſe miracles. occur but ſeldom ; and they are acts 
which it would be rather inhuman to imitate, + 

Pi is further objected to us, that the Jewiſh nation 

ee and barbarous. It is ſaid, that in the war 
—— the Midianites,h Moſes, commanded that all 
2 hildren, and all thoſe women who were mothers, 
Id be ſlain, and that l a be dirided. 


'* Fourth book of oe chap. xvi. | 
+ Book III. Chap. xvui. ver. 38 and 40. Book IV. chap, b. 


ver. 24 


1 ae chan: xa xxxi. * 

$ Midian was not — BP in the land of promiſe, It is a 
little canton of Idumea, in Arabia Petrea, and extending from the 
torrent of Arron, northward, to the torrent of Zared, in the midſt 
of the rocks on the eaſtern coaſt of the lake Afphaltes. This coun- 
try is inhabited by a ſmall herd of Arabs, and may be about eight 
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The conquerors found in the camp, ſix hundred and 
ſeventy-five. thouſand ſheep, ſeventy-two thouſand 
oxen, ſixty-one thouſand aſſes, and thirty-two thou- 
ſand young girls. Theſe they made a diviſion of, 
and killed all who did not come under their deſcrip- 
tion of booty. Several commentators pretend, that 
thirty-two of the young maidens were ſacrificed to 
the Lord: ceſſerunt in partem Domini triginta due 
anime ; © thirty-two ſouls were given up, as apper- 
te taining to the Lord.“ . 5 
It is a fact, that the Jews offered up human ſacri- 
fices to the Divinity; witneſs the ſacrifice of the 
daughter of Jeptha;* witneſs King Agag, f hewn in 
r 8 Pleces 


It is certain by the text that Jephtha ſacrificed his daughter. 
Calmet, in his diſſertation, on the vow of Jephtha, ſays, God did 
4 not approve of theſe vows ; but when made, he would have them 
4% fulfilled, were it only to puniſh thoſe who made them, or to re- 
6 preſs the levity with which they might be made, if men were not 
«© apprehenſive of being obliged to perform them.“ St. Auguſtine, 
and almoſt all the fathers, condemn the action of Jephtha. It is 
true, the Scripture ſaith, that he was filled with the ſpirit of 
« God.” And St, Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, (chap. 
xi.) gives a panegyric on Jephtha ; whom he ranks with Samuel 
and David, St Jerom, in his epiſtle to Julian, ſays, ** Tephtha 
% ſacrificed his daughter to the Lord; it is on that account the 
% apoſtle mentions him among the ſaints.” Here are oppofite 
judgments, where we are not permitted to decide, and where we 
hould be afraid to have even an opinion. 2 
1 We may conſider the death of Agag as a real ſacrifice, Saul 
had made this prince of the Amalekites priſoner of war, and had 
ſtipulated his ranſom. But the prieſt Samuel had commanded him 
to ſpare nothing: he ſaid expreflly, © Deſtroy all, both man and 
woman, infant and ſuckling—and Samuel hewed Agag in pieces 
tte before the Lord in Gilgal.” % 
_ Calmet faith, that the zeal with which the prophet was ani« 
© mated, put a ſword into his hand on that occaſion, to avenge 
the glory of God, and to confound Saul.” Go 
In this fatal adventure, there was a vow, a prieſt, a victim; it 
was therefore a ſacrifice, ** 
All nations, with whoſe hiſtory we are acquainted, except the 
Chineſe, have offered u human Lerifices to the Deity. Plutarch 
ſays, that the Romans had this cuſtom, before the demolition of 
the republic, 3 | | wo" 
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Wing! t0/ſacrifi6e'the Böſtages he had given chem, which he pre- 
yented only by his victory. 
1 have obſerved elſewhere, that this violation of the law of na- 
Gogh in the treat ment of Czlar's hoſtages, and the cuſtom of oſſer- 
1157 Bymaß Aae rendered complearly Kofrible, by 2 
5 the hands of women, ſeems rather to J eontradſser ca the pane 
Hier" Tacitus. n the Germans, in his treatife, De MorrÞus Ger: 
manorum In this 16 875 Tacitus fee m to have intended to fat 
fize the Romans, AK Jy than to praiſe the Gerwans, of whom 8 
wh no Kere edge 
the Way, W Jay, here obſerve, ie Tacitus loved fatite 
40 0 than truth 75 WI ſhed to render. every thing, even the K. 6ft 
indi 77 INS og, ond his malipnity pleaſes vs alm 
much 4s his ſtile, becauſe & we are fond of ſcandal and wit 
But fo return to human vickichs. Our anceſtors had thid ev 
well as the ermans ; it is the loweſt degree of CRY to 
wich human nature can fink and on of the effects of the weak- 
gels of our Undderttanding ings. We ſay, It is our duty to offer up to 
70d, whatever is moſt precious a and pleaſing ng to us. e have no- 
ing more precious than our children; it is our quty therefore to 
zuſe the youngeſt and moſt beaurifol of Gert to (aches to the 
Deity. 
pff ſays, that it was a eule in Canaan to factifice (0s 
befre God, to try the faith of Ant e him to 
fer up to bim his only ſon 75 W 
Sanchoniathon, quoted by uſebius, ſays, that the Phenicians 
in great darigers ſacrificed the moſt favored and dear of their chil- 
Are: and that, Ilus offered up his ſon Jehud, at or near the time 
t God made trial of _ faith of draham, It is difficult” to 
penetrate the qbſcurity 8 part of antiquity: but it is of 
true, that theſe horrible FE ces were almöſt every where in uſe 
. n diſcontinued them as they A el Politeneft is is 
xa and in ſtructor of humani e gi 
ph 
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77985 words Qtho thiraſch. | 
he ey 0 f Micah and the Levite, related in the 
N 25 and f enth chapters af the book of 
ges, is a proof ſtill more incanteſtible of the ge- 
_ toleration and liberty which, was then admitted 
among the Jews. The opulent _— of Ephraim 
and. mother of Micah, having loſt eleyen hundred 
eces of ſilyer, and her ſon having made up the loſs, 
92 made 1 ge of the ſilver, and devoted them to 
the Lord; ſhe. built a ſmall chapel, where a Levite 
aher. being allowed yearly ten pieces of ſilver, 
tunick, a mantle, and his proviſions. And Micah 
fad exultingly, © Now I know that the Lord will 
« ORG good, ſeeing that I have a prieſt of the race 
60 of Levi. 

In this time, fix hundred men of the tribe of Dan, 
who were endeavouring to get poſſeſſion and to fix 
themſelves in ſome village, but not having a Levite, 
and imagining that on this account God would not, 
favour their enterpriſe, came to the houſe of Micah, 
and took with them his ephod, his idols, his Levite, 
in ſpite of the remonſtrances of the. prieſt, and in 
ſpite of the cries of Micah and his mother. Em- 
boldened by ſucceſs, they attacked a village called 
d and deſtroyed all by fire and ſword, e 


1 Jede chap. xi, ver. 24. Sk * 
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to cuſtom. e ward name of Dan to Laiſh, 
in remembrance of their victory; they ſet up Mi- 
cah's graven image on an altar; and what is more 

9 Jonathan, the grandſon of Moſes, was 
high- prieſt of this temple, in which were adored 
both the God of Iſrael and the idol of Micah. 
During twenty years after the death of Gideon, 
the Hebrews adored Baal-Perith, and renounced the 
worſhip of Adonai, or the Lord, without any pu- 
niſhment adjudged, either by a chief, a judge, or 
a prieſt, The crime was great, 'I confeſs; wy if 
this idolatry was tolerated, we may ſuppoſe they 
thought it much more a duty to allow df difference 
in the true worſhip. FT 1 
Some perſons alledge, in ſupport of intolerance, 
that the Lord himſelf, having permitted his ark 
to be taken by the Philiſtines in battle, puniſhed 
them only by an inward * reſembling the 
hemorrhoids, by throwing down the ſtatue of Dagon, 
and by ſending a multitude of rats into their fields, 
But when the Philiſtines, to appeaſe his anger, had 
ſent back the ark drawn by two cows, who gave 
milk to their calves, and offered up to God five 
Iden rats and five golden hemorrhoids, he cauſed 
nty of the elders and fifry thouſand of the people 
of Tirael to be put to death, for having looked on 
the ark. The anſwer is, that the chaſtiſement of the 
Lord was not on account of belief, of difference in 
worſhip, or of idolatry. ach dhe #226: bis 
I God had been inclined to puniſh idolatry, he 
would have deſtroyed all the Philiſtines who pre- 
ſumed to ſeize on his ark, and adored Dagon. But 
we find him deſtroying fifty thouſand and ſeventy of 
his own people, only becauſe they looked at the ark, 
which they ought not to have done. So much did the 
laws, the manners of the time, and the Jewiſh ceco- 
nomy differ from every thing of which we have any 
knowledge ; and ſo much above ours, are the un- 
ſearchable ways of God! The judicious Calmet _ 
TY 4 cc — 
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« The rigour exerciſed on ſuch a multitude of men, 
„ will appear exceſſive to thoſe only who have no 
«| comprehenſion to what degree God would be 
« feared and reſpected by his people; and Wo 
« judge of the views and deſigns of God, by fol- 
« lowing the light of their own reaſon.” 

The Lord then did not puniſh ſtrange worſhip, 
but the profanation of his own ; an indiſcreet curio- 
ſity, diſobedience, and perhaps a ſeditious ſpirit. 
We muſt be ſenſible, that ſuch chaſtiſements be- 
long only to the God of the Jewiſh theocracy. We 
cannot too often ſay, that thoſe times and thoſe man- 
ners have no relation to ours. 

Some ages afterwards, when the idolatrous Naa- 
man aſked Elijah, if he might be. permitted to fol- 
low his king to the temple of Rimmon, and there to 
worſhip with him; the fame Elijah who had cauſed 
the children to be devoured by bears, anſwered him, 
« Goin peace.” STOR] DRIER ” 

Nay, further ; the Lord commanded Jeremiah to 
lay cords, collars, and yokes on his neck, and ſendthem 
to the petty princes or chiefs of Moab, of Ammon; 
of Edom, of Tyre, and of Sidon.f And Jeremiah 

| 208 - orde 
* Kings, book IV. chap. xx. ver. 25: | in 
I Thoſe who are but little acquainted with the uſages of anti- 
quity, and who draw concluſions from what they ſee around them, 
may be aſtoniſhed at theſe ſingularities. But it is neceſſary on 
theſe ſubjects to recollect, that in Egypt, and in a great part of 
Afia, things were expreſſed at this time by figures, hieroglyphicks, 
figns and types. | 

The prophets, who were called /cers among the Egyptians and 
Jews, not only expreſſed themſelves in allegories, but repreſeat- 
ed by ſigns the events which they foretold. In this manner 
Iſaiah, who was the chief of the four great prophets among the 
Jews, took a ſcroll and wrote, Shas * bas, haſten to the ſpoil, He 
then approached the propheteſs, and ſhe conceived, and brought 
forth a ſon, whom he called Maher-Salas,* Has-bas. (Ifaiah, chap. 
viii. ver. 1, 4.) This is to be underſtood, as a type of the evils 
which the Egyptians and Aſſyrians were to bring on the Jews. 


© © Mr, Voltaire's Hebrew has been exactly copied by the tranſlator, This 
its not the only 'placc where the author quotes from memory. Thi 
AAk bis 
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ordered the meſſenger to ſay to them from the Lord, 
e J have, given all your lands to Nebuchadnezzar, 
by a of Babylon, my ſervant.“ Here an idola- 

s King is declared to be the ſervant and favorite 


e 


ry 125 f K The 
ie 7 wy 5 12 11 
Eke prophet faith, Before the child Well be of age to eat 
** 1 honey, to refuſe the yn phos COVE the 
«&Jagd which hey abhorred ſhall be delivered of both her Kings, 
4% and the Lord will hiſs to the bees of Egypt, and to the bees of 
% Aſſyria, and the Lord will ſhave with a rafor that is hired, rhe 
* oy and the hair of the feet of the king of Aſſyria. Iſaiab, 
chap, vil. ver. 15, 18. W A > Ih 
This prophecy, of the bees, and of the beard and hair of the feet 
which were to be ſhaven, can be underſtood only by thoſe who 
ov it was the cuſtom to call togenher ſwarms of bees by the ſound 
a flagelet, or Joe other ruſtic inſtrument; that the greateſt 
ont Which could be offered to a man was to. cut off his beard ; 
t the hair on the privities was called the hair of the feet, and 
— was never ſhaven but in the leproſy, or in ſome other un- 
n diforder. All theſe figures, ſo ſtrange and foreigu to our 
le enn nothing more, than that the Lord, in ſome years, 
vid eliver hi ple from oppreſſion. | Nee Hr 
' "The ſame Iſaiah (chap. xx.) walks naked, to ſhew that the 
ben of Aſſyria would lead away a great number of captives from 


Ag Ethiopia, who ſhould not have where with to cover theiy 
edneſs. 


* Ezekiel (chap, iii.) cats the roll of parchment which is given 

im: afterwards he covers his bread with excrements,; and con- 
tinues to lie on his left fide three hundred and ninety davs, and 
forty days on his — fide, to ſignify the Jews ſhould want breadz 
and the number of years they were to remain in captivity. He 
loads himſelf with chains, to repreſent thoſe which the people were 
to wear; he cuts off his hair and his beard, and divides them into 
three parts; the firſt to repreſent thoſe who were to'periſh in the 
city; the ſecond, thoſe to be ſlain without the walls; and the 
third, thoſe who werę to be led away to Babylon. 
The prophet Hoſea (chap, iii.) cohabits with an 2 
whom be purchaſes for fifteen pieces of ſilver, and an omar and 
@ half of barley. Thou ſhalt abide for me many days; thou 
6 ſhalt not play the barlot; and thou ſhalt not be for another 
man; for ſo ſhall the children of Lirael abide many days without 
a king, and without a prince, and without an image, and with- 
% aut an ephod.“ In a word, the ſeers or prophets hardly ever 
= any thing, without repreſenting the thing foretold by a 
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The ſame Jeremiah, whom the petty prince Zede- 
kiah threw into a dungeon, and afterwards pardoned, 
adviſes Zedekiah, in the name of the Lord, to give 
himſelf up to the king of Babylon. If thou wilt 
tego forth unto the king of Babylon's officers, thy 
« foul ſhall live.“ God, therefore, ſupports the in- 
tereſt of an idolatrous king; delivers up to him his 
holy ark, the ſight of which had coſt the lives of 
fifty thouſand and ſeventy Jews; he gives him poſ- 
ſeſſion of the holy of holies, and the reſt of the 
temple, the building of which had coſt a hundred 
and eight thouſand talents of gold, one million ſe- 


Jeremiah, therefore. only conformed to a cuſtom, in binding 
himſelf with cords, and lay ing collars and yokes on his neck, to 
ſignify the future ſlavery of thoſe to whom he ſent them. And 
if we conſider theſe things, the times we refer to will appear like 
thoſe of an ancient world, which differs in every thing from the 
modern: civil life, the laws, the manner of making war, and the 
ceremonies of religion, are all abſolutely different. We have 1 
to open Homer, and the firſt book of Herodotus, to be convinced, 
that we have no reſemblauce to the people of early antiquity ; and 
that we ought to proceed with diffidence, when we compare their 

anners with ours. Even Nature was not what ſhe is at this time. 
Magicians had a power over her, which is no more; they en- 
chanted ſerpents, and called up the dead, &c. God ſent dreams, 
and men explained them. The gift of prophecy was common. 
They faw feveral metamorphoſes, as Nebuchadnezzar changed 
into an ox; Lot's wife into a ſtatue of ſalt; and five cities into 
a bituminous lake. 

There were alſo ſpecies of men, which are no more. The race 
of giants, Rephaim, Ernim, Nephilim, Enacim, have diſappeared. 
St. Auguſtin, in his fifth book De civitate Dei, ſaith, he had 
ſeen the tooth of an ancient giant, as large as a hundred of our 
grinders... Ezekiel ſpeaks of [gamadim] pigmies who fought at 
the ſiege of Tyre, and who were only a cubit in height. Wa al- 
moſt all t'ieſe things, ſacred and profane writers are agreed. Diſ- 
eaſes, and their remedies, were very different from the preſent. 
Demoniacs were cured by means of a root, called 4arad, ſet in a 
ring, which was put or held under their noſes. In ſhort, the 
ancient world was fo different from the modern, that we cannot de- 
duce from it any rules for our conduct. And, if in remote anti- 
quity, men perſecuted and oppreſſed each other, on the ſubje& of 
religion, we, who are under the law of grace, ought not to imitate 
ſuch cruelty. : 
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venteen thouſand talents of ſilver, and the ten thou- 
ſand drachmas of gold, which had been left by David 
and his officers, towards building the houſe of the 
Lord. All theſe ſums, excluſive of thoſe employed 
by Solomon, amounts nearly to the ſum of nineteen 
milliards, and ſixty-two millions of the preſent cur- 
rency. Never was idolatry fo well rewarded. I am 
ſenſible, that this account is exaggerated ; and that, 
in all probability, there may be ſome error of a co- 
pyiſt; but reduce the ſum to half, to a fourth, or to 
an eighth of that which has been ſtated, and it will 
ſtill aſtoniſh you. Our ſurpriſe is much leſs at the 
riches, which Herodotus ſays he ſaw in the temple of 
Epheſus. But treaſures are nothing in the light of 
the Lord; and the appellation of /ervant conferred 
by God on Nebuchadnezzar,* was the true ineſtima- 
ble treaſure. 1 Hed] in, 
© Godf was not leſs favourable to Kyr, or Koreſn, 
or Koſraces, whom we. call Cyrus. He calls him 
his Chriſt, his anointed, though he was not anointed 
N to- the common ſignification of that word, 
and profeſſed the religion of Zoroaſter; he calls 
him his ſhepherd, while the world deemed him an 
uſurper: there is not, in all the holy Scripture, ſo 
great a proof predilection. ane x 
"Malachi ſays, that, “from Þ the riſing of the ſun 
ec even unto the going down of the ſame, the name 
cc of God ſhall be great among the Gentiles ; and in 
« every place, a pure offering ſhall be made unto 
« his name.” God takes care of the idolatrous Ni- 
nevites, as. he does of the Jews. Melchiſedec, who 
was not a Jew, was high-prieſt to the Lord. Ba- 
laam, an 1dolater, was a prophet. We are thus in- 
formed by the Scriptures, that God tolerated the 
opinions of all nations, but had a fatherly care of 
them; and yet we preſume to be unchaxitable 


* Jer. chap. xxvii. ver. 6, + If. chap. xliv. atv. 
+ Malachi, chap. i. ver. 1. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Extreme Tolerance of the Jews, 


\ Y HILE they were governed by Moſes, by judges, 
by kings, perpetual inſtances of toleration occurred. 
Beſides, Moſes often ſays, © that * God will viſit the 
&« ſins of the fathers upon the children, unto the 
ce third and fourth generation.” A menace of this 
kind was neceſſary to a people, to whom God had 
not revealed the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
rewards' and puniſhments of a future life. Theſe 
truths were not anounced to them in the deca- 
logue, or in any law of Leviticus or Deuteronomy, 
They were the dogmas of the Perſians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Cretans, but did not enter 
into the religious conſtitution of the Jews. Moſes 
does not ſay, Honour thy father and thy mother, 
ce if thou art deſirous of going to heaven;” but 
« Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
.* may be long in the land.“ f He threatens them 
only with bodily evils, ſuch as the ſcab, the itch, 
malignant ulcers in the knees and legs; with the in- 
fidelity of their wives; that inſtead of obtaining 
uſurious intereſt for money, they ſhall be obliged to 
pay it; chat they ſhall periſh of famine, or be obliged 
to feed on their own offspring; but he does not tell 
them any where, that their immortal fouls will taſte of 
125 or pleaſure after death. God, who conducted 

is people himſelf, puniſhed or recompenſed imme- 
diately on their performing good or bad actions. All 
was temporal ; and it is the circumſtance by which 
the learned biſhop Warburton demonſtrates the Di- 


* Exod, Chap. xx. Ver. 5. G + Deut. chap, xxviii. 
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vine Legation of Moſes :F becauſe, ſays he, God being 
their king, and executing juſtice immediately on their 
obeying or tranſgreſſing, thought it unneceſſary to 
reveal a doctrine which he Sl for times when 
he ſhould no longer govern his people, Thoſe who, 
through .ignorance, pretend that Moſes taught the 
immortality of the ſoul, deprive the New Teſtament 
of one of its principal advantages over the Old, It 


1 There is only one paſſage in the law of Moſes, by which we 
may conclude, that he was inſtructed in the doctrine which pre- 
vailed among the Egyptians, ** that the ſoul doth not periſh with 
„% the body.” This paſſage is in the eighteenth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, and is of great importance. Lou are not to con- 
* ſult thoſe who uſe divination, who propheſy by obſerving the 
4% clouds, who charm ſerpents, who conſult the ſpirit of Python, 
* who are ſecrs or wizards, who interrogate the dead, and require 
them to reveal the truth.“ It appears from this paſſage, that 
the pretended necromancy which invoked the ſouls of the dead, 
ſuppoſed them to continue in exiſtence. It is alſo poſſible, that 


the magicians, of whom Moſes ſpeaks, not being dextrous de- 


ceivers, might want clear ideas of the effects which they pretended 
to produce. They, made people believe, that they obliged the 
dead to ſpeak, and that they reſtored their bodies, by magic, to the 
Nate they had been in while Hving : without once adverting, 
whether the doctrine of the immortality of the foul might be in- 
ferted trom their ridiculous operations. Magicians have never 
been philoſophers ; they have always been ſtupid jugglers, who 
1 tricks to weak people. 2 85 

e muſt obſerve, that it is very ſtrange, the word python ſhould 


be found in Deuteronomy, ſo long before that Greek word could 
have been known to the Jews; beſides, the word python is not in 


the Hebrew text, of which we have not any accurate tranſlation. 
That language has ſome difficulties which are inſurmountable. 
It is a medley of the Phenician, Egyptian, Sytiac, and Arabic ; 
and that ancient medley is at this time exceedingly altered. The 
Hebrew verbs never had more than two moods,” the preſent and the 
future; the other moods were to be gueſſed at by the ſenſe. - The 
different vowels were often pls by the fame characters; or 
rather, the vowels were not expreſſed;” and thoſe who invented 
points only increaied the difficulties of the language. Every ad- 
verb has twenty different ſignifications. The tame word is uſed 
in oppoſite ſenſes. We may add to theſe embarrafſments, the 
barrenneſs and poverty of the language. The Jews, unacquaint- 
ed with the arts, could not exprets any circumſtances relating to 
them. In a word, the Hebrew is to the Greek, what the lan- 
guage of a peaſant is to that of an academician. 1 
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is certain, the law of Moſes denounced only tempo- 


ral puniſhments extending to the fourth generation; 


and yet, notwithſtanding the expreſs declaration of 
this law, Ezekiel taught the contrary to the Jews. 
He tells them, © the ſon ſhall not bear the iniquities 
« of the father.”* And he goes fo far as to make 
God to fay, f he had given them ſtatutes that were 
« not good.” T 
The book of Ezekiel was nevertheleſs admitted 
among the canonical or inſpired writers. It is true, 
the ſynagogue did not permit the book to be read by 
any one, before he arrived at the age of thirty, as 
St. Jerome informs us. The reaſon was, leſt an im- 
proper uſe ſhould be made by their youth of the very 
plain deſcription of the lewdneſs of Aholah and 
„ N in the ſixteenth and twenty third chapters 
It. a 
When the immortality of the ſoul beame an efta- 
bliſhed doctrine, which was probably during the 


_ 


* Ezek, chap. xvii. ver. 20. + Chap. xx. ver. 25. 

t The opinion of Ezekiel prevailed at laſt in the ſynagogue. 
But there were ſome among the Jews, who, as they believed the 
doctrine of eternal puniſhments, believed likewiſe, that God pu- 
niſhed on the children the iniquities of the fathers. At this time, 
the puniſhment is carried beyond the fiftieth generation ; and the 
children, beſides, are to fear eternal puniſhments. It may be 
aſked, with what juſtice are thoſe Jews, who were not accomplices 
in the death of Chriſt; thoſe who were at Jeruſalem, but took 
no part in it; and thoſe who were diſperſed throughout the 
world, puniſhed in the temporal misfortunes of their children, 
who are as innocent as their parents? This temporal puniſhment, 
or rather the neceſſity of living in a different manner from other 
people, and of carrying on trade without having a certain ſettle- 
ment or country, may not be conſidered as chaſtiſements, when 
compared wich the eternal miſ:ries which their incredulity will 
draw on them, and which is to be avoided only by a ſineere con- 
verſion. | 

$ Thoſe who would find in the Pentateuch, the doctrine of 
heaven and hell, according to our conceptions of them, will be 
deceived. Their error is owing to a vain diſpute on words ; the 
vulgate having tranſlated the Hebrew word „heel, which fignfiies 
Hole or pit, by the word * ; and this word being * 
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captivity of Babylon, the ſect of the Sadducees per- 
ſiſted in believing there were no rewards or puniſh- 
| | Ree] ments 


the French e»fer, has given pretence to eſtabliſh a belief, that the 
Hebrews had a notion of the hades, and tartarus of the Greeks; 
which other nations had known before them, under other names. 
It is faid in the fxteenth chapter of Numbers, that the earth 
opened under the teuts of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram; that it 
ſwallowed them, their tents and their poſſeſſions; that they were 
precipitated alive into the burying- place or vault, There is cer- 
tainly nothing in this paſſage concerning the three Hebrews, nor 
of the torments of hell, nor of eternal puniſhment. 4 
It is ſtrange, that under the word hell in the Difionaire Ency- 
clopedique, it ſhould be ſaid, that the ancient Hebrews believed in 
the reality of it. If that were the caſe, there would be an irre- 
concileable contradiction in the Pentateuch. How ſhould it have 
happened, that Moſes ſpoke of the miſeries of a future ſtate, in 
one detached paſſage only, and ſaid nothing of it in his laws. The 
thirty ſecond chapter of Deuteronomy is cited on this occaſion, 
but in a mutilated ſtate; the whole paſſage is as follows. They 
% have moved me to jealouſy, with that which is not God; th 
% have provoked me to anger with their vanities; and I will 
4 move them to jealouſy with thoſe that are not a people; I will 
<< provoke them to anger with a fooliſh nation. For a fire is 
& Kindled in my anger, and ſhall burn unto the loweſt hell; and 
<< ſhall conſume the earth with her increaſe, and ſet on fire the 
s foundations of the mountains, I will heap miſchiefs upon 
« them; I will ſpend mine arrows upon them: they ſhall be 
4 burnt with hunger, and devoured with burning heat, and with 
<« bitter deſtruction. I will alſo ſend the teeth of beaſts upon 
% them, with the poiſon of ſerpents of the duſt,” 
_ Have theſe expreſſions any reference to the idea of eternal pu- 
niſhments, ſuch as we entertain? Theſe words ſeem rather to 
bave been inſerted, to-prove evidently, that our hell was unknown 
to the ancient Jews. '* 
The author of this article, quotes likewiſe a paſſage from the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Job. * The eye of the adulterer 
6 waiteth for the twilight, ſaying, no eye ſhall ſee me, and diſ- 
* guliſeth his face. In the dark, they dig through houſes, which 
uu S > had marked for themſelves in the day-time. They know 
* not the light, for the morning is to them as the ſhadow of death; 
* if one know them, they are in the terrors of the ſhadow of 
* death, He is ſwift as the waters; their portion is curſed in 
„ the earth; he beholdeth not the way of the vineyards, Drowth 
% and heat conſume the ſnow-waters, ſo doth the grave thoſe who 
have ſinned: or, the tomb diſſipates thoſe who have finned;” 
wry | 1 ors 
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ments after death; and that the faculties of per- 
ceiving and thinking, periſhed in the ſame A 


or, according to the Septuagint, their fin has been held in re- 
„ membrance.” | " 
I quote theſe paſſages literally and entire; it would be impoſh- 
ble otherwiſe to form a true idea of them. T” 
Il beg to know, whether there be the leaſt word here, from which 
we can conclude, that Moſes taught the Jews the clear and fimple 
doctrine of rewards and puniſhments after death? 1 

The book of Job has no relation to the laws of Moſes. Beſides, 
it is very probable, that Job was not a Jew ; this is the opinion of 
Sr. Jerome in his Hebrew queſtions on Genefis,* The word Satan, 
which we find in Job, was not known to the Jews, and is not to be 
found in the Pentateuch. The Jews learnt it in Chaldea, as well 
as the names of Gabriel and Raphael, which they were unac- 
quainted with before their captivity in Babylon. | 2 

They quote alſo this paſſage out of the laſt chapter of Iſaiah. 
% And it ſhall come to paſs, that from one new moon to another, 
and from one ſabbath to another, ſhall all fleſh come to worſhip. 
© before me, ſaith the Lord. And they ſhall go forth, and look 
«© upon the carcaſſes of the men that have tranſgreſſed againſt me 
6 for their worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall their fire be quench» 
ed, and they ſhall be an abhorring unto all fleſh ?“ 

It is very certain, that if theſe bodies were thrown into the com- 
mon receptacles of filth : if they were expoſed to the view 
paſſengers even to abhorring ; if they were devoured by worms; 
they are not circumſtances which will prove, that Moſes inſtructed 
the Jews in the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul; and the 
words, the fire ſhall not be N cannot ſignify, that the 
bodies expoſed to the view of the people, ſhall ſuffer eternal tor- 

How can any one quote a paſſage of Iſaiah, to prove that the 
Jews had received the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul in 
the time of Moſes? Iſaiah prophefied in the year of the world 
three thouſand three hundred and eighty, according to the He- 
brew computation. Moſes lived about the year two thouſand five - 
hundred: there were therefore eight centuries between the one 
and the other. It is an inſult on common ſenſe; or it muſt be 
pure ple: ſantry, thus to abuſe the licence of quoting ; and pre- 
tend to prove that an author is of a certain opinion, by a paſlage 

of a writer who came eight hundred years after him, and who has 
not mentioned that opinion. It cannot be doubted, that the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and the rewards and puniſhments of another 
life, are ww prope 0 declared and pointed out in the New Teſta- 
ment; and it is certain, that theſe doctrines are not to be found in 
any part of the Pentateuch. This the great Arnauld ſays, in a 
ſtrong and clear manner, in his Apology. 8 | 
| t 4 The 
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with. our actiye force, the power of walking and of 
digeſting. They denied the exiſtence of angels. 
+52), | | 'They 


The Jews, though they afterwards believed the immortality of 
the ſoul, were not informed of its ſpirituality ; they thought, like 
almoſt all other nations, that the ſoul was a thin, aerial, light ſub- 
N retaining ſome, appearance of the body it had animated. 

nce the notion of Hades and manes of the. dead. Many of the 
fathers of the church were of that opinion. Tertullian, in the 
twenty - ſecond chapter of his book. De Anima, expreſſes himſelf 
thus, Definimus.auiman Dei flati natam, ' immortalem, corporalem, 
Mia, tam ſubſtantia fimplicem, ** We define the ſoul, produced 
by the breath of God, to be immortal, corporeal, having a 
& form, and being of a pure and ſimple ſubſtance.” | 
St. Ireneus (Book II. chap. xxxiv.) ſays, /tcorporales N 
mae quantum ad comparitionem mortalium corporum; ** Souls are in- 
% corporeal, when compared with mortal bodies.“ He adds, 
& Teſus Chriſt taught that ſouls preſerved the images of bodies, 
Caracterem corporum in quo adoptaniur, c.“ We do not know, 
that Jeſus Chriſt ever taught this doctrine, and it is difficult to 
zueſs at the meaning of St. Ireneus. 4 0 2 a 

St. Hilary is more expreſs and poſitive in his commentary on 
St. Matthew. He plainly aſſigus a corporeal ſubſtance: to the 
ſoul: corpoream nature ſua ſubſtantiam ſortiunur, 1 2151 

St. 1 48 on Abraham, book II. chap. viii. is of opinion, 
that nothing is free from matter, unleſs it be the ſubſtance of the 
Holy Trinity. 5 5 22 | | 

We might ſay of theſe reſpectable men, that they had but an 
indifferent philoſophy : but we are to believe that their wh ps : 
was very ſound, as notwithſtanding they were unscquainted wit 
the incomprehenſible nature of the ſoul, they aſſured it of immor- 
tality, and wiſhed to make it Chriſtian. | ai wel? 

e know that the foul is ſpiritual 5 but what ſpirit is, we have 
not the leaſt knowledge, We are but imperfectly acquainted 
with matter, and it is impoſſible we ſhould have a distinct idea of 
what is not matter, Imperfectly inſtructed in what affects our ſenſes, 
we cannot of ourſelves know any thing of what is above them. 
We tranſport ſojne words of our ordinary language into the depths. 
of metaphyſics. anc. divinity, in order to gain ſome flight. idea of 
things which w2; can never conceive or expreſs. - We endeavour 
to prop ourſelves with thoſe words, and to ſupport our feeble un- 
derſtandings in thoſe unknown regions, deer. 


- % 


© Thus we uſe the word /pirit, Which may be explained breath, 
or auind, to expreſs. ſomething which is not matter. And this 
word breath, æuind, ſpirit, neceſſarily giving us the idea of a thin 
and light ſubſtance, we refine on this, in order to conceive of 
pure fpirituality ; but we ſhall never obtain diſtinct wo ru * 
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They differed much more from the other Jews, than 
the Proteſtants from the Catholics. They neverthe- 
lefs remained in communion with their brethren; 
and we — ood eng of their ſect advanced to the 
dignity of high prieſts. POE bes ot 

ks Phariſees held the doctrine of predeſtina- 
tion,“ and that of the Metempſichoſis.F The Efſe- 
h ava ROLE DH IO) 3 . I 


fudject; we do not even know what we ſay, when we pronounce 
the word ſubſtance ; the literal meaning of it is, forvething bes 
neath ; by that we know it is incomprehenſible : for what is this » 
ſomething beneath ? The knowledge of the fecrets of God is not 
allotted to this life. Plunged as we are here in profound dark- 
neſs, we fight one againſt the other, and ſtrike at random in the 
obſcurity of this night; without knowing preciſely what we are 
contending for, 3 To 

If theſe things were reflected upon with attention, every rea- 
ſonable man 'would conclude, that we ſhould tolerate the opinion 
of others, and merit the ſame from them. | 

Theſe remarks are not foreign to the queſtion. before us, which 
is, Whether men ſhould. tolerate each other? For if they ſhew 
that men of different opinions have been miſtaken in all ti 
they prove, that in all times they ſhould have treated each other 
with indulgence. i | | . 
The doctrine of predeſtination is ancient, and has prevailed 
univerſally, It is to be found in Homer, Jupiter would have 
ſaved the life of his ſon Sarpedon, but Fate had condemned 
him, and Jupiter was obliged to ſubmit, Fate, with the philo- 
ſophers, was either the neceſſary chain of cauſes and effects, ne- 
ceſſarily produced by nature; or it was the ſame chain or conca- 
tenation ordained by Proyidence, which is moſt reaſonable. The 
whole ſyſtem of fatality is contained in this line of Annæus Se- 


neca. 
AS: Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trabunt. | 
It has been always admitted, that God governed the univerſe 
by eternal, univerſal, and immutable laws. That truth was the 
origin of all the unintelligible diſputes concerning liberty, becauſe 
the word had not been defined until the great Locke aroſe; he 
has proved, that liberty conſiſts in the power of acting. God 
ives this power; and man acting freely according to the eternal 
rees of God, is one of the wheels in the great machine of the 
world. What horrible abſurdity to have impriſoned and baniſhed, - 
on account of this difpute, a 8 d'Andilly, an Arnauld, a 
Sacy, a Nicole, and ſo many others who have been the lumina- 
ries of France ue 
+ The theological romance of Metempfichoſis came from India, 
whence we have received many more fables than is generally — 
| ndeds 
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ians thought that the ſouls of the juſt went into the 
Gartbace lands,“ and thoſe of the wicked into a 
Kind of Tartarus. They offered up no ſacrifices, and 
aſſembled in a ſeparate ſynagogue. In a word, if 
we accurately examine the Jewiſh conſtitution, we 
ſhall be aftoniſhed-to find, the molt liberal tolera- 
tion amidſt the horrors of barbariſm, This is a con- 
tradiction it is true. Almoſt all nations have been 
governed by contradictions. Happy are thoſe 
whoſe manners are gentle, though their laws may 
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M dbetber Intolerance, was taught by Jeſus Chrift. © 


Lr us now examine, whether Jeſus Chriſt hath 
eſtabliſhed ſanguinary laws? Whether he has com- 
manded us to perſecute? Whether he cauſed the 
. eee dungeons 

r This dogma is explained by that admirable poet Ovid, 

n the fifteenth book of the Metamorphoſes. It has been received 
in almoſt every part of the world, and has been always oppoſed ; 
but we do not find that any prieſt of antiquity ever procured a ler- 
tre de cacſet to ſend a diſciple of Pythagoras to priſon. | 
Neither the ancient Jews, nor the Egyptians, nor the Greeks 
their cotemporaries, believed that the ſoul of man went to hea- 
ven after death. The Jews thought that the ſun and moon were 
ſome leagues above us in the ſame ſphere, and that the firmament 
was a thick and ſolid ' vault, which ſupported the weight of the 
waters, which ſometimes eſcaped through its crevices. The pa- 
lace of the gods, according to the ancient Greeks, was on mount 
Olympus, In Homer's time, the abode of heroes after death was 
in an iſland beyond the ocean. The Effenians alſo were of this 
opinion. | 23 | | | J 
After Homer's time, planets were aſſigned to the gods; but 
men had no better reaſon for placing a god in the moon, than the 
inhabitants of the moon to place a god in our planet the earth. 
Juno and Iris had no oti.er palace but the clouds, and had nothing 
"re 1 e 
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dungeons of the inquiſition to be built; or appoint- 
ed the butchers of an auto da fe? 0 
If Tam nor miſtaken, there are but few paſſages in 
the Goſpels, from which a perſecuting ſpirit can in- 
fer that intolerance and conſtraint are lawful ; one 
is the parable, in which the kingdom of heaven is 
compared to a king, who invites gueſts to the mar- 
riage of his fon. That monarch ordered his ſervants 
to tell them, © My oxen and my fatlings are w_— 
& all things are ready; come unto the marriage.” 
Some of thoſe who were invited, making light of 
the invitation, went to their farms, others to their 
merchandiſe, and others inſulted the king's ſervants; 
and ſlew them. The king ordered his army to 
march out againſt thoſe murderers, and. deſtroyed 
their city. He then ſent into the highways to in- 
vite to the marriage all that could be found. One 
of them having ſat down at table, without havin 
the wedding garment, is bound hand and foor, an 
caſt into outer-darkneſs. | 8 
It is evident, that this allegory refers only to the 
kingdom of heaven; no man aſſuredly on that ac- 
count ſhould aſſume a right of binding a man hand 
and foot, and throwing him into a dungeon, who 
had come to ſup with him without a dreſs proper for 
the occaſion; and I do not recollect in hiſtory, any 
prince who has ordered a courtier to be hanged for 
any ſuch reaſon. We have as little reaſon to fear, 
if the Emperor ſhould kill his fatlings, and ſend his 
pages to invite the princes of the empire to ſupper, 
that they ſhould put thoſe pages to death, 17 

The invitation to the feaſt ſignifies preaching 
terms of ſal vation, and the murder of thoſe ſent 


to ſet. their feet upon. Among the Sabeans, every god had his 

ſtar ; but the ſtars being ſuns, it would not be practicable to live 

there, without participating the nature of fire. It is therefore an 

uſeleſs queſtion, what the ancients thought of heaven ? The beſt 

anſwer is, they did not think of it, | 
* St, Matthew, chap, xxii. 
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by the king, points out the perſecution of thoſe whe 
preach wiſdom and virtue. 
The other parable * is that of a private man who 
invited his friends to a great ſupper, ! and when he 
was juſt ſitting down to table, ſent his-fervants: to let 
them know, all things were ready: but one excuſed 
himſelt, becauſe he had bought a piece of ground, 
which he was going to ſee-; that excuſe could not be 
admitted, for it is not uſual to view and examine 
lands in the night. Another ſaid, he had bougltt 
five. yoke of oxen, which he was under a neceſſity of 
trying. This man's excuſe was no more to be ad- 
mitted than the other, becauſe oxen are not tried at 
the hour of ſupper. A third ſaid, he had juſt: been 
married; his excuſe was certainly a good one. The 
maſter of the family being extremely angry, cauſed 
the blind and halt to be brought to his entertain- 
nt, and ſeeing there were places not filled up, he 
aid unto his ſervant, Go out into the high-ways 
and hedges, and compel the people to come in.“ 
It is true, that it is not ſaid expreſsly, that this 
parable is a repreſentation of the kingdom of hea- 
ven; and the words, Compel them to come in,“ 
have been extremely perverted. But it is evident, 
that one ſervant could not forcibly oblige the peo- 
e he met to go in and ſup with his maſter. Be- 
ides, the gueſts having been compelled, would not 
be likely to render the entertainment very agreeable. 
Compel them to come in, therefore means no more, 
according to commentators of the higheſt credit, 
than pray, conjute, preſs, and prevail on them. What 
affinities, I would wiſn to know, can there be be- 
tween this invitation, or this ſupper, and intolerance 
or perſecution? | 
To take things literally, is it neceſſary to be 
blind or lame, and to be forcibly compelled to enter 
into the boſom of the church? Jeſus ſaith in the 


* St. Luke, chap. xiv 2 
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ſame parable, When thou makeſt s dinner or fup- 
% per, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor 
60 thy rich kinfinen,” Has it been ever : inferred, 
that we ſhonld not dine with our relations and friends 
= they ſhould have ſome riches ?. 1 | 12 
4 vs Chriſt, after the parable of the ſeoſt ſays, 
« If a man come to me, and hate not his father 
„and mother, his wife and children, his brethren 
<. and fiſters, yea, and his own life alſo, he cannot 
be my diſciple, &c. For who is there amongſt 
% you, when he would build à tower, does not ſit 
% down and count the coſt ?? Has any man ever 
been ſo unnatural, as to conclude, that he ought to 
hate his father and mother? And. is it not eaſy to 
underſtand, that the meaning of the words is, heſi- 
er not between me and your deareſt affections. 
This paſſage in the goſpel by St, Matthew is 
r * Whoever heareth not the word, let him 
* be as a heathen and a publican.” It is certainly not 
meant, that we: ſhould perſecute heathens, and the 
farmers of the king's' revenues. It is true, they are 
:curſed ; but they are not delivered up to the ſecular 
arm. And fo far from depriving theſe officers of any 
rights, we allow them the greateſt privileges. It is 
the only profeſſion condemned by Scripture and it is 
the. moſt favoured by all governments. Why, there- 
fore, ſhould we not ſhew indulgence to our miſtaken 


brethren, when we are laviſh of * to choc | 


who collect our taxes? 


Another paſſage which has been ontatly abuſed. is 


that in St. Matthew and St. Mark, where it is ſaid, 


that Jeſus being hungry in the morning, came to a 


fig tree, on which there were only leaves, for it was 
not the ſeaſon of figs; he curſed the fig- tree, and 1t 


dried up immediately. 


Several different explications of this miracle have 
| been 212 but can any of them authoriſe perſecu- 


** Sr. Luke, ads xiy. ver. 26, &c. 
5 St. Natihew, chap, viii. ver. 17. 


tion ? 
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tion? A fig- tree cannot bear figs in the beginning 
of March; it is curſed, and withers away. Is this a 
reaſon, that we ſnould make our brethren pine and 
wither with anguiſni in all ſeaſons of the year? Let us 
reſpe& every thing in Scripture, which may raiſe 
difficulties in our inquiſitive minds; but not per- 
vert it; to render ourſelves cruel and implacable. 
A perſecuting ſpirit which perverts all things, en- 
deavours to juſtify itſelf by Chriſt's driving the buy- 
ers and ſellers out of the temple, and by his ſending 
a legion of demons out of a perſon poſſeſſed by 
them, into the bodies of two thouſand unclean ani- 
mals. But every one muſt perceive, that theſe are 
only inſtances of that juſtice which God himſelf 
deigned to execute on thoſe who diſobeyed his law. 
It was diſreſpectful to the houſe of the Lord, to 
change the ſquare or court of it into a market for 
buyers and ſellers. And notwithſtanding the trade 
. might be permitted by the ſanhedrim and the prieſts, 
for the convenience of their ſacrifices, the God to 
"whom they ſacrificed, although concealed under the 
human form, might without doubt put an end to 
this profanation. He might in the ſame manner 
32 thoſe who brought into the country whole 
droves of animals, prohibited by a law which even 
he condeſcended to obſerve. Thoſe examples have 
not the leaſt relation to perſecution on account of 
doctrines. The ſpirit of intolerance muſt be fu 
ported by very indifferent reaſons, when it ſeeks 
every where the vaineſt pretences. | 
- Almoſt all the other actions and words of Chrift 
inculcate mildneſs, patience,” and indulgence. The 
father of a family receives his prodigal ſon ; the la- 
bourer comes at the laſt hour, and yet is paid as 
much as the others; the charitable Samaritan; and 
Jeſus himſelf excuſes his diſciples for not faſting; he 
re the woman who had ſinned; and contents 
imſelf with recommending fidelity to the woman 
taken in adultery. He even condeſcends to the in- 
150 | nocent 
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nocent mirth of thoſe who were gueſts at the mar- 
riage of Cana; who being warmed with wine; and 
demanding more, he had the goodneſs to perform a 
miracle in their favour, and changed their water into 
wine * 8 ieee TING 
+ "He does not break out into anger even againſt Ju- 
das, who was engaged to betray him. He com- 
mands Peter nevet to make uſe of the ſword; he re- 
primands the children of Zebedee, who, after the 
example of Elias, wiſhed to call down fire from 


heaven on a city where they had been denied a lod- 


92 ſhort, he himſelf died the victim of envy, If 
we may compare things ſacred with things profane, 
and God with man, his death greatly reſembled that 
of Socrates. The Greek philoſopher periſhed by the 
hatred of ſophiſts, the prieſts, and the leaders of the 
people; the Chriſtian Ieviflator ſunk under the ha- 
tred of the Scribes, Phariſees, and prieſts. Socrates 
might have avoided death, but would not; Jeſus 
Chriſt offered himſelf voluntarily. The Greek phi- 
loſopher not only pardoned his calumniators and 
iniquitous judges, but he begged them to treat his 
children as they had treated him, if-they ſhould be 
happy enough, like him, to merit their diſpleaſure ; 
the Chriſtian legiſlator, infinitely ſuperior, petitioned 
his Father to forgive his enemies. ; 


If Jeſus Chriſt ſeemed to fear death; if the an- 


gun he felt was ſo great, as to draw from him 
ſweat mingled with blood, which is a very un- 
common and violent ſymptom; it was becauſe he 


condeſcended to all the weakneſs of humanity, 


which he had taken on him. His body trem- 
bled, but his ſoul was immovable; he taught us, 
that real fortitude and real greatneſs, conſiſt in 
bearing evils, under which our nature ſinks. It 
muſt be courage in the extreme, to ſeek death even 
while we fear it. 205 


Socrates 
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Socrates had treated the Sophiſts as ignorant, and 

had convicted them of treachery. :. Jeſus, in the uſe 
of his divine prerogatives, treated *-the Seribes and 
79 as hypocrites, fools, blind and miſchievous 
perſons, ſerpents, and a 1 of vipers. 77 
-., Socrates was not accuſed of attempting to form a 
new ſect; nor was Jeſus Chriſt accuſed of that of- 
fence. It is ſaid, that princes, prieſts, and all the 
8 ſought falſe witneſſes againſt Jeſus to dale 


Il they ſought falſe witneſſes, they did not accuſe 
him of having preached publicly againſt the law. 
He was in as obedient to the law of Moſes from 
4 22 to his death. He was circumciſed on 

bell day, like all the other children. If he 


: = —— baptiſed in Jordan; it was a ſacred 


ceremony among the Jews, as among all the people 

of the Eaſt. All legal impurities were waſhed away 

by baptiſm: thus they conſecrated their prieſts; 
every prieſt plunged himſelf into the water at the 
fe ſolemn expiaginns and every proſelyte was 
bap tiſed. 

Toba obſerved all the ceremonies of the law ; he 

feaſted on all the days of the ſabbath ; he abſtained 

from forbidden meats; he obſerved all the feſtivals ; 
and he celebrated the paſſover juſt before his death; 
he was not accuſed of entertaining new opinions, 
or of having obſerved any ſtrange rites. rn an 
Liraclite, he always lived an Iſraelite. 

Two witneſſes accuſed him of having ſaid, & that 
r he could deft: 'Oy the temple, and build it up again 
« in three days. Such a declaration was incom- 
prehenſible by carnal Jews; but they did not produce 
8 of having attempred to form a new 

The high prieſt interrogated 3 2 and ſaid, * 1 
c command thee, by the living God, to tell us if 


St. Matthew, chap. xxiii. 4 Chap. xxvi. | 
1 Chap. xxvi. ver. 61, 


4 . * thou 
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ct thou art Chriſt the Son of God.” We are not in- 
formed, what the high prieſt meant by the Son 0 
God. This expreſſion was ſometimes uſed to deni 
a juſt man,“ as the words /on of Belial were uſed to 
ſignify a wicked man. The groſs minds of the Jews 
had no idea of a ſacred myſtery of a Son of God, 
God himſelf coming upon earth. 85 

Jeſus anſwered him, © Thou haſt ſaid: but I fay 
te unto you, that ye ſhall hereafter ſee the ſon of man 
« ſitting at the right hand of the power of God, 
« coming on the clouds of heaven.” 
The enraged ſanhedrim regarded the anſwer as 
blaſphemy. The ſanhedrim had no longer the 

wer of life and death. They traduced Jeſus be- 
ore the Roman governor of the province, and falſe- 
ly accuſed him of being a diſturber of the public 
peace, of ſaying, they ſhould not pay tribute to Cæ- 
far, and calling himſelf the king of the Jews. It 
is, therefore, evident, that he was accuſed of an of- 
fence againſt the ſtate. 

Pilate, the governor, having learned that he was 
a Galilean, ſent him back immediately to Herod 
tetrarch of Galilee. Herod thought it was impoſ- 
ſible, that Jeſus ſhould aſpire to be at.the head of a 
party, or pretend to royalty. He treated him with 
contempt, and ſent him again to Pilate, who had the 
ridiculous weakneſs to condemn him, to appeaſe a 
tumult againſt himſelf; the more readily, becauſe he 


* It was indeed very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible for the Jews to 
co:nprehend, without a particular revelation, this ãneffabie myſte- 
ry of the incarnation of the Son of God, of God himſelf. The 

ons of great and powerful men, are called fons of God,” in the 
fixth chapter of Genefis. In the ſame manner, large cedars are 
called in the Pſalms, ** the cedars of God.“ Samuel ſays, a 
«© fear of God fell on the people ;” that is, a violent fear. A 
high wind, is the wind of the Lord; and Saul's malady, the me- 
lancholy of the Lord, The Jews, however, ſeemed to have un- 
derſtood Jeſus as meaning to ſay, that he was the fon of God, in 
the proper ſenſe of that phraſe; but it was regarded as blaſphe- 
my; which is another proof that they were ignorant of the my- 
ſtery of the incarnation, and of God the ton of God, ſeat upon 

earth, for the ſalvation of men. f 


H had 
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had already experienced a revolt of the Jews, as we 
are told by Joſephus. Pilate had not the ſame ge- 
Ld 0 which was afterwards ſhewn by the Sarner 
Feſtus. 

I now aſk, which diſpoſition hath the beſt ant to 
divine authority, a tolerant, or an; intolerant ?. If 
you would reſemble Jeſus Chriſt, become h 
and ee, 


1 3 


c HAP. xy. 


Teſtimonies againſt Intolerance. 


Ir is impious.. in matters of religion, to  denrive 
men of their liberty, or to prevent their making choice 
of a divinity. No man, no deity, would be gratified 
with forced ſervices. Apologetic, Chap. xxiv. 
If we were to uſe violence in defence of the faith, 
the biſhops would oppoſe us. Sv. Hilarius, B. i. 
Forced religion is not religion. We ſhould per- 
ſuade, and not compel. Religion cannot force itſelf. 
 LaFantius, B. iii. | 
It is an execrable hereſy. to attempt leading by 
force, by blows, and by impriſonments, thoſe whom 
we have not been able to convince by reaſon. | St. 
Athanaſius, B. 1. 
Nothing can be more oppoſed to true religion than 
compulſion. St. Juſtin Martyr, B. v. 
- Shall ve perſecute thoſe whom God tolerkrey ? e 
was the language of St. Auguſtin, before his diſputes 
with the Donatiſts had rendered him ſevere. 
Let no violence be done to the Jews. Fourth 
Council of Toledo, Canon lvi. 
Adviſe, but do not force. St. Bernard's Titties 
Me do not pretend to deſtroy errors by Wel der. 
. Addreſs of the French clergy to Louis XIV. 3 
: We 


.+ 
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5 We have flaps diſapproved of rigorous. ry 
ö embly. of the clergy, Aug. 11, 1560. 
Ale . that faith — be — es but on 
commanded. Flechier, biſhop of Niſme's, Letter xix. 
We ſhould not uſe even inſulting terms. Paſtoral 
Letter of the biſhop of Belley. | 
Lou are to bear in mind, that the maladies of the 
ſoul are not to be cured by conſtraint and violence. 
Paſtoral Letter of Cardinal Camus in 1688, 

Grant civil toleration to all men. Fenelon, arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, to the Duke of Burgundy. | 

Violent exactions in religion are evident proofs, 
that the ſpirit which, actuates it, is at enmity with 
truth. Dirois, doctor of the Sorbonne. 

Violence may produce hypocrites. We do not 
perſuade, when we make our menaces reſound ou 
us. Tillemont's Hiſt. Eccleſ. Vol. vi. 

It has appeared to us, agreeable to equity and right 
reaſon, to proceed in-the ſteps of the ancient church, 
which never had recourſe to violence, to eſtabliſh or 
to promote the intereſts of religion. Remonſtrance of 
the Parliament of Paris to Henry II. 

Experience teaches us, that violence is capable 'of 
irritating, rather than curing an evil, which is rooted 
in the mind. De Thou's Dedicatory Epiſtle to Hen- 
ry IV. 

The true faith is not inſpired by the thruſts of a 
ſword,  Cereſer on the Reigns of Henry IV. and Louis 
XIII. 

It is a barbarous zeal, which would pretend to 
plans religion in the heart, as if perſuaſion could 

e the effect of conſtraint. State of France, by Bou- 
lainvilliers, 

It is with religion as it is with love: commands 
have no effect; conſtraint has ſtill leſs ; we are in 
nothing ſo independent as in loving. and believing. 
Amelot de la Houſſaie, on the Letters of (anne! 
d Oſat. Il, 

H 2 | "7 3 0 ; It 
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If you have been ſo beloved by heaven, as to be 
favoured with a knowledge of the truth, you have 
been highly privileged. But ſhould thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs their father's inheritance, hate others who are 
not ſo happy ? Spirit of Laws, B. xxv. © | 
An immenſe volume might be compoſed of ſuch 
paſſages. Our hiſtories, our diſcourſes, our ſermons, 
our moral diſſertations, our catechiſms, all breathe, 
all teach the ſacred duty of indulgence. By what 
fatality; by what art of contradiction, do we oppoſe 
in our conduct, the theory we are every day teach- 
ing? When our actions contradict our moral ſyſtem, 
it is owing to our belief that we have an intereſt in 
practiſing contrary to what we teach. But there can- 
not be any advantage in perſecuting thoſe who are 
not of our opinion, and making ourſelves hateful to 
them. We may repeat it, therefore, that intolerance 
is an abſurdity. But it may be ſaid, thoſe who have 
an intereſt in reſtraining the conſciences of others are 
not abſurd, To thoſe I would addreſs the following 
ny; 59 


CHAP. XVI. 


4 Dialogue between a dying Man, and one in perfect 
health. | | 


| Ax inhabitant of a village, in his laſt agonies, was 
inſulted by a man in good health, who ſaid to him, 
Wretch! think as I do immediately; fign this 
paper ; confeſs that five propoſitions are contained in 
A book, which neither you nor I have read ; adopt in- 
ſtantly the opinion of Lamfranc againſt Berengerius, 
of St. Thomas againſt St. Bonaventure ; enter into 
the oppoſition of the ſecond Council of Nice againſt 
the Council of Francfort ; explain in an inſtant, how 
thoſe words, © My father is greater than I am?” 
| | clearly 
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clearly ſignify, I am as great as he is.“ Tell me, 
how the father communicates all to the ſon, except 
his paternity, or I will order thy body to be given 
to birds of prey; thy children ſhall not inherit th 
roperty ; nor thy wife her dower; thy family ſh 
bag its bread, and be denied it by ſuch perſons as I am, 


DYING VILLAGER. 


I hardly underſtand what you ſay to me. Your 
menaces affect my ears confuſedly, they make my 
mind uneaſy, and my laſt moments dreadful, In the 
name of God, have pity on me ! 


BIGOT. 


Pity on you! I can have none, if thou art not in 
every thing of my opinion. 1 


DYING VILLACGER. 


Alas! You perceive that in theſe laſt moments all 
my faculties are weakened; the avenues to my un- 
derſtanding are ſhut up; my ideas fly off; and all 
my thoughts are extinguiſhed ? Am ] then in a con- 


dition to diſpute ? 
| BI GOT, 


Well—If thou haſt it not in thy power to believe 
as I do — ſay thou doſt—and I ſhall be ſatisfied. 


DYING VILLAGER, 


How ! am I to perjure myſelf to pleaſe you. I 
am going in a moment, before that God who pu- 
niſhes perjury. Be | 
3 | BIGOT. Ws 
It does not ſignify ! Thou wilt have the pleaſure 
of being buried in conſecrated ground; and thy wife 
and children will have ſomething to live upon, Die 
392178 ' 3 c an 
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an hypocrite ! ! Hypocriſy is a good thing; it is ſaid 
4 be the homage, which is rendered by vice to vir- 
off little hypocriſy, my friend, what can it coſt 


you? h 
| DYING VILLAGER, | : ON” 


7 : e pd , 2 * 
11 t 


Alas! GG hold God in derifion, or you 4 no 


acknowledge him, ſince you require a falſehood from 


me at my laſt moments; you, who muſt ſoon re- 
ceive judgment from him, and anſwer for that. falſe- 
hood, 


2114. 46 


BIGOT. 


How! inſolent wretch ! Do T not acknowledge a 
n 
„„ 7 DYING: vILLAOER. 


Pardon me, my brother; I fear you hate no 
knowledge of him. The Being whom I adore, re- 
animates my powers at this moment ; and I tell you 
with my dying breath, if you believe in God, you 
ſhould treat me with charity. He has given me my 
wife and children; do not make them periſh with 
miſery. My body, you may do what you pleaſe 
with; I give it up to you. But I conjure you, be- 
lieve in God. 


BIGOr. 


Do as I direct you, without reaſoning ; ; it is my 
will; I command you! 


DYING VILLAGER. 
What ntereſt have you in thus tormenting me? 
BIGOT. 


How! What intereſt ! If I can obtain your figna- 
paws it vil be worth a good canonry to me. 


1 
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my # 


NOUEIZO | DYING VILLAGER, 


Ahl my brother! behold my laſt moment. I am 
dying. I will pray to God to touch and convert 
ou. 

. BIGOT. 


I wiſh the i impertinent creature at the devil, as he 
has not ſigned !—T will ſign for him, and counterfeir 
his writing, ; | 


The following letter is a confirmation of the ſame. 
moral, | 155 


Letier is the Jeſuit Le Teller, from a 22 pril. + 


Reverend father, May 6, 1714. 


1 obey the orders I received from your reverence, 
— point out to you the moſt proper meaſures to de- 
liver Jeſus and his ſociety from their enemies. 

] believe there are not remaining at this time in 
the kingdom, more than five hundred thouſand Hu- 
guenots, ſome ſay a million, others fifteen hundred 
thouſand: but whatever be the 1 this is my 
advice, which, as it is my duty, I moſt humbly ſub- 
mit to your judgment. | 

Firſt, All their preachers may be ſeized in one 
day, and may be all hanged at one time, and in one 
place. This ſhould be done, not only for the greater 
edification of the people, but for the beauty of the 
ſpectacle. 

Secondly, I would have all the fathers and mo- 
ters among them aſſaſſinated in their beds; becauſe 


* When this letter was written, the order of the Jeſuits was 
not aboliſhed in France, If that order had been oppreſſed and 
wretched, the author would certainly have reſpected it, But it 
ſhould ever be remembered, the Jeſuits were perſecuted, becauſe 
they had been perſecutors ; and their fate ſhould be a warning to 
thoſe, who being more intolerant, would oppreſs their fellow-ci- | 
tizens for not embracing their Fon abſurd * 


if 


retics ſhould be killed. 
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if they were killed in the ſtreets it would occaſion 
ſome tumult; many might even eſcape, which ought, 
above every thing, to be prevented. This execution 
is a neceſſary corollary from our principles: For if 
it be our duty to kill an heretic, as many of our great. 
theologians have proved, it muſt be evident all he- 


* 
\ J 


Thirdly, On the next morning, I would marry 
all the daughters to good Catholics, as the country 
ſhouid not be too much depopulated after the laſt 
war; but boys of fourteen or fifteen years, already 
tainted-with bad principles, which we cannot ho 
to deſtroy, my opinion is, they ſhould be all caſtrated, 
that the race may not be reproduced. As for the 
other little children, they may be brought up in 
colleges, and be flogged till they have committed 
to memory the works of Sanchez and Molina. 

Fourthly, I think under correction, that the Lu- 
therans of Alface ſhould be treated in the ſame man- 
ner, becauſe,” in the year 1704, I have ſeep two old 
women of that country laughing on the day of the 
battle of Hochſtet. | | 

Fifthly, It may be a little more difficult to manage 
the Janſeniſts. I believe they may amount to fix 
millions in number; but a ſpirit like yours need not 
be alarmed at this circumſtance, I include among 
the Janſeniſts, all the parliaments who ſo unworthily 
maintain the Jiberties of the Gallican church. Your 


reverence will weigh, with your uſual prudence, the 
means of ſubduing theſe ſeditious ſpirits. The gun- 


powder plot had not the deſired ſucceſs, becauſe one 


of the conſpirators indiſcreetly wiſhed to ſave the life 


of his friend: but as you have no friend, the ſame 
inconvenience 1s not to be feared; it will be very 


_ eaſy for you to blow P all the parliaments in the 
th 


kingdom, by. means e compoſition invented by 
the monk Shwartz, called pulvis pyrius. I have cal- 
culated that, on an average, each parliament will 


require thirty-ſix barrels of powder ; and multiply- | 


44 + ing 
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ing the twelve parliaments by the thirty-ſix barrels; 
we ſhall find the number wanted to be four hundred 
and thirty-two barrels, which, at a hundred crowns 
each, will amount to a hundred N thou - 
ſand ſix hundred livres; a very trifle for the reve- 
rend father- general. 

The parliaments blown up, you will * their 
offices on your congregationiſts, who. are perfe&ly 
inſtructed in the laws of the kingdom. | 

Sixthly, It will be eaſy to poiſon the Cardinal de 
Noailles, who is a ſimple man, and unſuſpicious of 
every thing. 

Your reverence will employ the ſame means of 
converſion with ſeveral refractory biſhops ;. their bi- 
ſhoprics, by a brief from the Pope, may be beſtowed 

on the Jeſuits ; then, all the biſhops being devoted 
to the good cauſe, and the cure's being judiciouſly 
choſen, with ſubmiſſion to your reverence, I would 
give the following advice. 

Seventhly, As the Janſeniſts are ſaid to come to 
the communion at leaſt at Eaſter, it would not be 
amiſs to ſcatter a little of that drug on the hoſt, ' 
which was made uſe of to do juſtice, on the Empe- 
ror Henry VII. Some caviler will tell me, perhaps, 
that in this operation, we may run a riſque of diſho- 
nouring the Moliniſts with the death of rats. This 
is a ſerious objection; but there is no project which 
does not threaten danger in ſome way. If we were 
to be retarded and ſtopped by little difficulties, we 
ſhould never accompliſh any purpoſe. Beſides, as 
the object here is to procure the greateſt poſſible 

ood, we muſt not be affected, if it bring with it 
ome evil conſequences, which deſerve but little con- 
ſideration. 

We have nothing to reproach ourſelves with, It 
is demonſtrated, that the Janſeniſts, and thoſe who 
_ to be the Reformed, are the heirs of Hell. 

e only haſten the moment of poſſeſſion. | 

It is no leſs evident, that Paradiſe belongs of right 
to the Moliniſts; if therefore they ſhould be = 


— 
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to death by miſtake, without evil intention, we ſhall 
accelerate their joy. We are in one caſe, as well as 
the other, the trũniſters of Providence. 
As to thoſe: who may be a little dunes e 
number tobe deſtroyed; your paternal wiſdom may 
induce them to recolle&, that from the firſt flou- 
rithing days of the church to the year 1707, that is, 
in fourteen hundred years, theology has been the 
occaſion of the. maſſacre of more than fifty millions 
of men; and that I wiſh: to ſtrangle, cut the throat, 
and poiſon no more than fix millions and a half, - 
It may be ſtill objected, that my account is not 
juſt, and that I violate the rule of three; for, it will 
be ſaid, If, in fourteen hundred years, only fifty mil- 


ons of men were deſtroyed on account of theologi- 


cal diſtinctions, dilemmas and antidilemmas, and 
that it makes no more than thirty-five thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and fourteen for every year; and that 
by my method, ſix millions ſixty- four thouſand two 
hundred and eighty-five, with ſome fraction, are to 
be deſtroyed in the preſent year. But, in truth, this 
chicane is very childiſh ; it may be faid, it is im- 
ious; for is it not evident; that by my procedure, 
ſnall ſave the lives of all Catholics to the end of 
the world? But I ſhould never come to a concluſion, 
If 1 were to o anſwer all cavils. | 
| [201 am, with profound reſpect, 
ur reverence's moſt humble, 
moſt devoted, and moſt humane, 
, v 1 R, 
Native of Angouleme, prefect of ange 
5 congregation. | 


"The project was not executed, becauſe father Tel- 
lier found ſome difficulties in executing it, and his 
reverence was baniſhed the following year. But as 
it is expedient to examine thoſe things which make 


for and againſt a queſtion, it may be proper to en- 


d in what uſe the: views of father Tellier's cor- 
| reſpondent 
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reſpondent may be partially purſued. It might ap- 
pear ſevere to execute the entire project; but it is 
neceſſary to examine on what occaſions we ſhould 
break on the wheel, hang, or ſend to the gallies, 
thoſe perſons who are not of our opinion. This is 
the ſubject of the following article. e 


em ; 
c KAP. -xvII. 


The only Caſes in which Intolerance may be admitted is 
10 f. buman Policy. | 7, 


Trar a government may not have a right to 
puniſh the errors of men, it is neceſſary that thoſe 
errors ſhould not be crimes; they are crimes. only 
when they diſturb ſociety, and they diſturb ſociety 
when they inſpire fanaticiſm; it is neceſſary then, 
that men ſhould ceaſe to be fanatics, in order to me- 


rit toleration.* 


If any number of young Jeſuits, knowing that 
the church regards reprobates with horror, that the 
Janſeniſts have. been condemned by a bull, which 
has alſo reprobated them, ſhould ſet fire to the houſe 
of the fathers of the oratory, becauſe Queſnel, one 
of thoſe fathers, was a Janſeniſt, it is clear, that 
thoſe Jeſuits would deſerve puniſhment, 


This propoſition, if it could be maintained, would render in- 
effectual ill the reaſoning and eloquence of this treatiſe ; which 
will ever be regarded with reſpect by the real friends of religious 
humanity and liberty, for the great uſe it has been of, rather than 
for the accuracy of its arguments, or the delicacy and brilliancy of 
its wit. The propoſition ſtated above, is the common juſtification 
of all perſecutors, All errors or none muſt be tolerated ; and all 
Judicious moraliſts and politicians will diſtinguiſh between opi- 
nions which ſhould be at liberty in the utmoſt freedom and extra- 
vagance of error; and outward actions, which are ſubje to the 
regulation and reſtraint of the civil magiſtrate, ; HA 


them infallibly to heaven. But theſe charitable peo- 
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In the ſame manner, if the Jeſuits have taught. 
culpable doctrines; if their inſtitution 'is contrary to 
the laws of the kingdom, their ſociety ſhould be diſ- 
ſolved, and good citizens be formed out of turbulent 


_ prieſts; which, in fact, would be an imaginary evil, 


and a real benefit to them; for where is the hard- 
ſhip of being obliged to wear a ſhort coat inſtead of 
a gown, or to be free inſtead of being a flave ? 
Whole regiments are reduced andtfiabanded in time 
of peace, and we hear no complie/ : why, there- 
fore, ſhould the Jeſuits exclaim 1 violently, when 
they are diſbanded for the ſake of peace ? . 

If the Franciſcans, tranſported with holy zeal for 
the Virgin Mary, were to demoliſh the church of 
the Dominicans, who think that Mary was born in 
original ſin, it would then be neceſſary to treat the 
Dominicans in the ſame manner the Jeſuits have 
been treated. 

The ſame may be ſaid, in regard to Lutherans 
and Calviniſts; they may alledge, we follow the 
ſuggeſtions of our conſcience, it is better to obey 
God than man; we are the true flock, and ought to 
exterminate the wolves. In ſuch a caſe, it is evident, 
they would be the wolves. ; 

One of the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtances of fanati- 
ciſm was in a little ſe& in Denmark, the diſtinguiſh- 
ing principle of which was the beſt in the world. 
Theſe people wiſhed to procure the eternal happi- 
neſs of their brethren ; but the conſequences tt is 
principle were ſingular, They knew that all infants 
who die unbaptized are damned, and that thoſe who 
have the happineſs todie immediately after receivin 
baptiſm, enjoy eternal glory; they ſallied out — 
cut the throats of all the boys and girls whom they 
could find, and who had been lately baptized: that, 
undoubtedly, was doing them the greateſt kindneſs; 
it was delivering them at once from ſin, from the 


miſeries of this life, and thoſe of hell, and ſending 


ple 
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* did not conſider, that it is not allowed to do a 
mall evil to obtain * good; that they had no 


right over the lives of theſe little infants; that fa- 
thers and mothers are in general ſo earnal, as to love 
to have their children near them, rather than to ſee 
their throats cut to ſend them to heaven. In a word, 
that the magiſtrates ſhould puniſh murder, though 
trated with a good intention. 20. ; by 4 

| he Jews ſeem to have a greater right than' 
perſons to rob and murder us. For though ie 
a hundred examples of toleration in the Old Teſta- 
ment, there are alſo ſeveral examples and laws of a 
ſevere nature. God ſometimes commanded them 
to kill idolaters, and to reſerve only young girls juſt 
fit for marriage. They regard us as idolaters ; and 
though we now tolerate them, they might, if they 
were maſters, leave none of us alive, except our 
young girls. n 3 
They would be under an indiſpenſable obligation 
to aſſaſſinate all the Turks; there can be no difficul- 
ty on this ſubject; for the Turks poſſeſs the coun- 
tries of the Hittites, the Jebuſites, the Amorit 
the Girgaſhites, the Hivites, &c. All thoſe peop 
were devoted by a curſe ; their country, which was 
more than five and twenty leagues in length, was 
given to the Jews by ſeveral ſucceſſive covenants; 
they ought to re- enter on their own poſſeſſions; the 


Mahometans have uſurped them more than a thou- 

ſand years, | An 
If the Jews were at this time to reaſon thus, it is 

certain they would have no other anſwer but by being 

impaled. len | 

| heſe are almoſt the only caſes in'which intole- 

rance appears reaſonable. | n | 
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109 Bu | Ant of ene in China. 61913 


Ago! ' 1&7 


1x, the firſt .years os the reign. of .t fn boning 
vor Cam-hi, a Mandarin of the city of Canton, hear- 


a noiſe in a neighbouring houſe, he enquired 

W ether any perſon was murdered; he was anſwer- 

„it was only an almoner belonging to the Daniſh 

company, a chaplain. of Batavia, and a Jeſuit, ho 

Were diſputing. He deſired they might be brought 

to his —5 ordered them tea and — and 
Wee to know the occaſion. of their quarrel. 

Jeſuit anſwered, it was a thing extremely | 
painful to. him, who was always right, to have to do 
with perſons who were always wrong; that, in the 
beginning of the diſcourſe he had reaſoned with the 
Tf he modeſty, but that in the end his Patience 955 

t hi 

The Mandarin told him, in n. the mildeſt Wander, 
bow neceſſary politeneſs was in controverſies, that 
in China they were not ſubject to ſuch paſſions, and 
wiſhed to Na what they debated upon. 

The Jefuit teplied, My Lord, I wiſh you to judge 
in this affair; thoſe two gentlemen refuſe to ſub- 
mit to the deciſions of the council of Trent. 

That aſtoniſhes me, ſays the Mandarin. Then 

turning towards the two refractory perſons, It ſeems 
proper to me, that you ſhould ſhew a deference to 
the opinion of a great aſſembly. I do not know any 
thing of the council of Trent; but ſeveral perſons 
are always better informed than one. No man ſhould 


ſuppoſe he knows more than others, and that reaſon 


dwells * in his mind. We are thus taught by 
r 44 | aur 
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our great Confucius; and, if you believe me, you 
will do well to ſubmit to the council of Trent. 
The Dane then ſaid, My Lord ſpeaks with great 
wiſdom; we reſpect great aſſemblies ag we ought;; 
we accordingly adopt the opinions of ſeveral coun- 
cils, which were held at the ſame time with the 
council of Trent. | + ow 030 tad 
Oh] if that be the caſe, ſaid the Mandarin, I be 
your pardon; you may be very right. I * 
then, youand the, Hollander are of. the ſame opigion 
againſt this poor Jeſuit. | 4 aan 
Not at all, ſaid the Hollander. That man holds 
opinions almoſt as extravagant as thoſe of the Jeſuit, 
Who has the appearance of ſo much mildneſs: be- 
fore you. I can hardly keep myſelf within decent 
bounds. N ; Untis 
I do not underſtand you ſaid the Mandarin. Are 
not you all three Chriſtians}? Did not you all three 
come to teach Chriſtianity in our empire? And 
ought, you not therefore to have the ſame doctrines? 
ou ſee, my Lord, ſaid the Jeſuit, thoſe two per- 
ſons are mortal enemies, and yet both diſpute againſt 
me; it is therefore evident, that both are in the 
wrong, and that reaſon 1s to be found only on my 
fide. That is not ſo evident, ſaid the Mandarin; it 
is very poſſible that all three ſhould be in the wrong. 
I have the curioſity to hear you one after the other. 
Ihe Jeſuit then pronounced a long. diſcourſe 3 the 
Dane and Dutchman ſhrugged up their ſhoulders, 
and the Mandarin could not comprehend any thing 
he heard or ſaw. The Dane ſpoke in his turn; his 
adverſaries regarded him with contempt: but the 
Mandarin had not clearer conceptions: oſ the mat- 
ter in conteſt. The Dutchman had the ſame fate. 
At laſt, all three ſpoke together, and offered each 
other the groſſeſt inſults. The honeſt Mandarin 
had a great difficulty in making himſelf heard, when 
he exerted himſelf and ſaid, If you wiſh: to have 
ce your doctrine tolerated here, you muſt tolerate 
3 + « each 
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cc each other, and avoid giving offence by! your con- 


ce tentions.” 
Juſt as the Jeſuit had left the houſe of the Man- 
darin, he met a Dominican miſſionary, to whom he 
ſaid he had gained his cauſe, adding, that truth muſt 
always triumph. The Dominican anſwered, If I 
had been there, you would not have gained it, for I 
ſhould have convicted you of falſehood and of ido- 
latry. The diſpute grew warm, and the Dominican 
and Jeſuit were pulling down each other by the hair. 
The Mandarin, informed of their behaviour, ſent 
them both to priſon. A deputy mandarin aſked the 
judge, How long would your excellency have 
< them confined ?” Till they are agreed,” ſaid the 
judge. Ah ?!\faid the deputy, © they will re- 
te main in priſon to the end of their lives.“ Well, 1 
ſaid the judge, let it be till they forgive each 
e other.” They will never pardon each other,” 
replied Herden * I know them.“ * Well then,” 
ſaid the Mandarin, © let it be till they ſeem to for- 
* TIP each n, * 
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| Whether it be 2 to hep 7 the Sport Le: the 
People? 


8 Wikswidhies and Fe wer bt ingihibd 


that it is better they ſhould be e ſub ject to all kinds 8 
of ſuperſtition, except thoſe which are ſanguinary, 
chan to live without religion. Man has always ſtood 
in need of a bridle; and though it was ridiculous to 
:facrifice to fauns, dryads, and naiads, it was more 
reaſonable and uſeful to adore theſe fantaſtic images 
of the Deity,” than that he ſhould deliver himfelf 

"vp! to Atheiſm, An Atheiſt, who ſhould be a _ 


— 
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of abilities and power, and be of a violent diſpoſi- 
tion, would be a ſcourge as fatal to the world as a 
bloody enthuſiaſt. | | 

When men haye not true notions of the Divinity, 
falſe ideas muſt be entertained inftead of them, as in 
times of diſtreſs, we trade with baſe money, becauſe 
we have not that which is good. A Pagan feared to 
commit a crime, leſt he ſhould be puniſhed by falſe 
gods. The Malabar trembles at the diſpleaſure of 
his pagod. Where there is a ſociety eſtabliſhed,“ re- 
ligion is neceſſary ; the laws take cognizance of pu- 
blic crimes, and religion of thoſe which are private. 

But when once men embrace a pure and holy reli- 
gion, ſuperſtition becomes not only uſeleſs, but very 
dangerous. We ſhould. not endeavour to feed with 
acorns, thoſe whom God is pleaſed to feed with 
bread. | 

Superſtition is to religion, what aſtrology is to 
aſtronomy, the very fooliſh daughter of a very wiſe 
mother. Thoſe twa daughters have long held do- 

minion over all the earth. | 

In thoſe ages of barbariſm, when there were hard- 
ly two feudal lords who had a New Teſtament in 
their houſes, it might be pardonable to preſent the 
yulgar with fables; I mean to thoſe feudal lords, 
their weak wives, and the brutes, their vaſſals. They 
were made to believe, that St. Chriſtopher carried 
the infant Jeſus from one fide of the river to the 
other; theyhad their leſſons in tales of witches and 
demoniacs ; they readily imagined, that St. Genou 
cured the gout, and St. Colara fore eyes. Children 


As the poſitions of Mr, de Voltaire may be made uſe of to 
anſwer particular purpoſes, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that his 
province was that of wit and eloquence, and not of jnveſtigation - 
and reaſoning, He always appears embarraſſed and confuſed, 
among the ſprings of human inſtitutions and actions; but when 
formed into great ſtreams, and producing great effects, no man 
could ſo inſtantaneouſly command the world to obſerve their bene- 
fits or injuries, pA 


I be- 
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blink in kay their fathers / in, the girdle of 


St. Francis; and relicks were innumerable. 
The ruſt of ſo much ſuperſtition {till adheres to 
the people, while religion itſelf is purified and im- 
—— We know, that when Mr. de Noailles, bi- 
op of Chalons, ordered the pretended relick of the 
holy navel to be taken away, and thrown. into the 
fire, all che city of Chalons joined to proſecute him; 
but his courage was equal to his piety; and he ſoon 
perſuaded the people, that Jeſus Chriſt might be 
adored in ſpirit and in truth, without having his 
navel in the church. 
Thoſe who are called — fd not 
a little towards inſenſibly rooting out of the ſpirit of 
the nation, the greater part of thoſe falſe ideas, which 
diſhonoured the Chriſtian religion. The opinion 
was given up, that it was ſufficient to repeat the 
Prayer of thirty days to the Virgin Mary, to obtain 
whatever could be: aſked; and to ſin with impunity. 
At laſt, the common people entertained ſuſpicions, 
that it was not St. Genevieve Who gave and witheld 
the rain, but that it was God himſelf who diſpoſed 
the elements. The monks have been aſtoniſned, 
that their ſaints perform no more miracles; and if 
the authors of the life of St. Francis eier were to 
return into the world, they would not venture to 
-write, that the ſaint had raiſed nine perſons from the 
dead; that he was at the ſame time on the ſea and 
on the land; and, that having dropped his cru- 
-cifix into the ſea, a crab brought it up to him. 
The caſe has been the ſame with excommunica- 
tions. Qur hiſtorians tell us when king Robertwas 
| excommunicated by why 7 Gregory the Fifch, for 
having eſpouſed his g other, the Princeſs Ber- 
tha, his domeſtics threw out at the window the pro- 
viſions which had been ſerved up to him, and that 
the Queen Bertha was brought to bed of a gooſe, as 
a a puniſhment for this inceſtuous marriage. A Mai- 
tre d' Hotel, to an excommunicated perſon, would 


hardly, 
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2 750 this time, throw his dinner out at the Win- 
d it would, not be eallly believed, that in 
Tk a Caſe a queen 5 be.delivered of 2 2 bird. 
If there be ſome Convulſioniſts in the obſcure parts 
of a ſuburb, their diſorder is a wretched one, with 
which only the loweſt of the populace are attacked. 
Reaſon is daily making its way into the ſhops of 
tradeſmen, as well as the hotels of Tords. We ſhould, 
therefore, cultivate the fruits of this reaſon ; eſpecial- 
ly, as it is ĩimpoſſtble to prevent their Budding, We 
cannot govern France, after being enlightened by 
Paſdab a Nicole, an Argauld, a. Boſſuet, a Deſcartes, 
a Gaſſendi, A Bayle, a Fontenelle, &c. as it was go- 
verned in the times: of Garaſſes and Menot. 
If the maſters of error, I mean the: great maſters, 
who were for ſo long a time ꝓaid, and;hanoured, ſor 
icbnutalizing the human race, weregto ordain, at this 
time, chat we ſhould behove the ſecd muſt rot before 
it ſends out blades; that the earth is immoveable en 
certain foundations, that it does not evolve around 
the ſun; that the tides are not the natural AC gran 
«gravitation; that the rainbow11s not. formed by 
xefraction and reflection of the rays of, light, . 
and if they aimed to give authdxityrto their; earth - 
chances by paſſages: df» the holy; ſcriptures miſunder- 
ſtood, how would they be — perons of apy 
knowledge? Would the term, Brutal, be thought too 
ſtrong in regard to them? And if theſe ſage maſters 
- ſhould: recur to force and perſecutidn, to eſtabliſh the 
dominion of their inſolent ignorance, would the ap- 
pellation of ſauagebeqs be'milapplicd to hem! 
In proportion, as the ſuperſtitions of. monles: are | 
— becomeg contemptible, ſo do biſnops become e- 
.:1petabley and the offie rating clergy; are ęſtcemed; 
02 they do good, hile the monkiſh ſuperſtitions brought 
here oyer che Alpe, do muck harm. But of All - 
perſtitions, is not that the moſt dangerous; which an- 
duces us to hate out neighbour for his opinſons? 
Andi is it not evident, * it would ſt ill be more rea- 
luder 2 1ſonable 
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ſonable to adore the holy navel, the. holy prepuce, 
and the milk and robe of the Virgin Mary, * 10 


genes and e a Prergerf 


ut more valuable tas dane. 


Noe do as, no diſputes; no dif utes, no e 
ties—If gr be not true, I am miſtaken. Religion 
is inſtituted to make us happy in this life, and in that 
©. which is to come. What is neceſſary to make us 
Happy i in a future life ?—To be juſt. 

'And to be happy in this, ſo far as the dv of 


our nature will permit—what i is neceſſary EV be 


merciful. | 
as bring would be the higheſt degree of folly to attempt 
g all mankind to think uniformly in meta- 
22 5 8 We might, with much greater eaſe, ſubdue 
whole univerſe by arms, than the of all 
the inhabitants of a ſingle city. 

Eyclid very eaſily perſuaded all men of the — 
of geometry Why! Becauſe there is not one of 
them, which is not a corollary of this ſnort axiom, 
two and two mate four. But the caſe is different with 
the complicated principles of metaphyſics and theo- 


W Alexander, a biſhop, and Arios or Arius, 2 
prieſt, began to diſpute in what manner the Jogos, of 
word, was an emanation from the father, the Empe 
ror Conſtantine wrote to them in the followin — 8 
which are recorded by Euſebius, and by Sen 
0 Yow are great fools, nnn on things which 
u cannot underſtand.” 
be f the parties had been wiſe enough to agree, that 
the Rn was in has right, the Chriſtian world 
1 would 
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would, not have been drenched in blood for three 
hundred years. © 5 

In effect, what can be mote ridiculous; and more 
horrible, than to ſay to men, My friends, it is not 
« enough that you ſhould be faithful ſubjects, duti- 
« ful children, tender parents, and equitable neigli- 
te bours; that you practiſe all the virtues; that you 
« cultivate friendſhip, ſhun. ingratitude, and adote 
© Jeſus Chriſt in peace: it is further neceſſary, that 
« you ſhould know how a being is begotten from all 
« eternity, without being created from all eternity; 
« and if you ſhould not be able to diſtinguiſh the 
« omouſion in the hypoſtaſis, we declare that you 
ce ſhall be burnt to all eternity; and in the mean 
c time we will begin your puniſhment, by cutting 
« your throats ?” x $224 | 

If a deciſion of this kind, had been preſented to 
an Archimedes, to a Poſſidonius, to a Varro, to a 
Cato, to a Cicero, what anſwer would they hay 
made? | . | 
© _ Conſtantine did not perſevere in the reſolution of 
impoſing ſilence on the two PRs He might have 

G the chiefs of thoſe logical ergotiſms, to re- 
pair to his palace; he might have demanded, by what 
authority they diſturbed the world. Have you 
ce the titles of the divine family? What can it be to 
e you, that the logos was created or begotten, pro- 
te vided good morality is preached, and men prac- 
ce tiſe it as far as they are able? I have committed 
« many faults in my life, and ſo have you: you are 
« ambitious, and ſo am I: the empire has coſt me 
cc many. villainies and cruelties: I have aſſaſſinated 
ce aImoſt all my relations, and I repent of it: I wiſh 
« to expiate my crimes, by rendering tranquility to 
« the Roman empire: do not prevent me from do- 
e ing the only good, which can bury my ancient 
ce barbarities in oblivion : aſſiſt me to end my days in 
te peace.“ Perhaps he might not have prevailed on 
. the diſputants ; perhaps bs was to be flattered by 
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preſiding in a council in a long crimſon robe, and 
his head loaded with jewels. . ...., r pl 
-0 We: ſee, however, what, apened, a paſſage to all 
thaſe calamities, which proceeded from Aſia to oyer- 
helm the weſt. There iſſued from every conteſted 
verſe, a fury armed with a ſophiſm,, and a poignard, 
»which: made all men mad and cruel, The Huns, the 


Heruli, the Goths, and the Vandals, who came after- 


did, was to engage, in the end, in the fame fatal diſ- 
mib es lde ad 20a cdl wor Þ hag + 
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1 J does not require great art, or ſtudied eloquence, 
to n ſhould tolerate each other. 
I. hall go further, and ſay, that we ſhould regard all 
men as our brethren. What! a Turk my brother? 
a Chineſe my brother? a Jew? a Siameſe ? Yes, 
without doubt; for are we not all children of the 
_ .. dame father, and creatures of the ſame God? 
But theſe people deſpiſe us, and treat us as idola- 
ters! It may = ſo; but I ſhall only tell them, 
„they are to, blame. It ſeems to me, I ſhould ſtag- 
ger, the haughty obſtinacy of an Iman, or a Tala- 
Poin, if I poke to them in the following manner 5 
his little globe, Which is but a point, rolls in 
euniverſal ſpace, in the ſame manner as other globes; 
and we are loſt in the immenſity. Man, a being 
about five feet in height, is affuredly a thing of no 
great importance in the creation. One of thoſe be- 
vings, called men, and who are hardly perceptible, ſays 
io {ome of his neighbours in Arabia, or in the country 
of the Cafres, «© Artend to what I ſay; for the God 
« "of all theie worlds hath enlightened me. There 
4 « are 
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© are nine hundred millions of little ants, ſuch as 
« we are, on this earth; but my ant-hill alone is the 


ec care of God, all the reſt have been hateful to him 


ce from all eternity; we only ſhall be happy; all 
cc others will be eternally wretched.” 

They would then ſtop me, and aſk, who is this 
madman, who utters ſuch folly ? I ſhould be obliged 
to anſwer each of them, It is you. I might then 
take occaſion to meliorate their diſpoſitions into 


ſomething like humanity ; but that I ſhould find diffi- 


earn | 
I éwill now addreſs myſelf to Chriſtians; and ven- 
ture to ſay to a Dominican, who is an inquilitor, © My 
c brother, you know, that every province of Italy 
« has its jargon; that they do not ſpeak at Venice, 
ce or at Bergamo, as they do at Florence. The 
« Academy de la Cruſca has fixed the general diſpo- 
c ſition and conſtruction of the language; its dictio- 
nary is a rule from which no deviations are allow- 
« ed; and the grammar of Buon Mattei is an in- 
ce fallible guide, which muſt be followed. But do 


cc 


cc you think, that the conſul, or preſident of the 


« academy; or, in his abſence, Buon Mattei could 
« the Venetians and Bergameſes to be cut. out, who 
C ſhould perſiſt in their provincial dialects?“ 

The inquiſitor would anſwer me, © The caſes are 


tc very different. The queſtion here is concerning 


cc 
cc 


ic have the conſcience, to order the tongues of all 


the ſalvation. of your ſoul; it is for your good, 
that the court of inquiſition ordains, that you 


| 


ce ſhould be ſeized, on the depoſitions, of a ſingle _ 


« perſon, though he be infamous, and in the hands of 
cc juſtice; that you ſhould have no advocate to plead 


ce for you; that the very name of your accuſer ſhould 
cc 


cc 
cc 


eto you, and that afterwards you ſhould be whipt or 


« ſent to the gallies, or burnt as a ſpectacle i a re- 


be unknown to you; that the inquilitor ſhould pro- 
miſe you mercy, and afterwards condemn you; 
that he ſhould apply five different kinds of torture 


I 4 A ligious . 


*.. 190 * 
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cc ligious ceremony.“ Father Ivonet, Doctor Chu- 
calon, Zarchinus, Campegius, Royas, Telinus, 
«© Gomarus, Diabarus, Gemelinus, lay down theſe 
cc things as laws, and this pious practice muſt not 
cc be diſputed.” LI would take the liberty to anſwer, 
« My brother, perhaps you are right; I am con- 
cc vinced of the good you wiſh to do me: but, with- 
* out all this, is it not poſſible to be ſaved ?” 

It is true, that theſe abſurd horrors do not always 
deform the face of the earth ; but they have been 
very frequent; and we might collect materials to 
compoſe a volume on theſe practices, much larger 
than the goſpels which condemn them. It is not 
only cruel to perſecute in this ſhort life thoſe who 
do not think as we do, but it is audacious to pro- 
nounce their eternal damnation. It ſeems to me, 
that it little becomes the atoms of a moment, ſuch 
as we are, thus to anticipate the decrees of the Crea- 
tor. I am very far from oppoſing that opinion, 
that out of the church there is no ſalvation.” I 
reſpect it, as well as every thing taught by the 
church : but, in truth, are we acquainted with all 
the ways of God, and the whole extent of his mer- 
Cy ? Is it not permitted that we ſhould hope in him, 
as well as fear him? Is it not ſufficient that we are 
faithful to the church? Is it neceffary that every in- 
dividual ſhould uſurp the power of the Deity, and 


' decide, before him, the eternal lot of all mankind? 


When we are mourning for a king of Sweden, 
of Denmark, of Tngland, or of Pruſſia, do we ſay 
chat we mourn for a reprobate who will burn eter- 
nally in hell? There are in Europe forty millions of 
inhabitants, who are not of the church of Rome; 
ſhall we ſay to each of them, © Sir, as you are to be 
« infallibly damned, I would neither eat, deal, or 
« converſe with you.” | 


* See that excellent book, intitled, The Manual of the Inqui- 
ſition. 
& if Is 
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ls it to be ſuppoſed, that an ambaſſador of France, 
preſented for an audience to the Grand Seignior, 
would ſay to himſelf, His highneſs will be burnt 
« to all eternity, becauſe he has ſubmitted to cir- 
« cumciſion?“ If he really believed that the Grand 
Seignior was a mortal enemy to God, and the object 
of his vengeance, could he have ſpoken to him? 
Should he have been ſent to him? With whom could 
we have dealings in trade? What duty of civil life 
could we ever fulfil, if we were in fact poſſeſſed with 
the idea, that we were converſing with perſons eter- 
nally reprobated ? - | 
Oh, ye followers of a merciful God! if you have 
cruel hearts! If, in adoring him, whoſe whole law 
conſiſts in theſe words, Love God and your neigh- 
« bour,” you have incumbered that pure and holy 
law with ſophiſms, and incomprehenſible diſputes ! 
If you have lighted the fires of diſcord, ſometimes 
for a new word, ſometimes for a letter of the al- 
phabet ! If you have annexed eternal torments to 
the omiſſion of ſome words, or ſume ceremonies, 


which other people cannot be acquainted with—1 


muſt ſay, while ſhedding tears for mankind, © Tranſ- 
« port yourſelves with me to that day, in which all 
© men will be judged, and when God will render to 
te every one according to his works. 

« 1 ſee all the dead, of paſt and preſent ages, ap- 
« pearing in his preſence. Are you very ſure that 
« our Creator and Father will ſay to the wiſe and 
« virtucus Confucius, to the legiſlator Solon, to 
« Pythagoras, to Zaleucus, to Socrates, to Plato, 
% to the divine Antonini, to the good Trajan, to 
« Titus the delight of mankind, to Epictetus, and 
«* to many others who have been the models of hu- 
« man nature: Go, menſters ! Go, to endure cha- 
cc ſtiſements, infinite in their intenſeneſs and dura- 
« tion] Let your puniſhments be eternal as my 
« being - And you, my well- beloved Jean Chatel, 
« Ravaillac, Damiens, Cartouche, &c. who 2 
| N « q} 
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<« died according to the — hich are enjoined, 
« fit at my = hand, and partake of my domi- 
d nion, and of my felicity !” 

Fou ſhrink with Were at theſe tes; and Wa 
To hay e i me, I have ae more to ſay to 


- 
* 
- 
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| I: No longer vliew look up to men; it is to thee, 
the God of all beings, of all worlds, and of all ages, 
"T addreſs r ak creatures, loſt in immen- 
fity and imperceptible to the reſt of the univerſe, 
may dare to aſk any thing of thee, who haſt given all 
things, and whoſe decrees are immutable and eter- 
nal Heign to regard with pity the errors inſepara- 
ble from our nature; let not thoſe errors prove our 
calamities ! Thou haſt not given us hearts to hate, 
and hands to deſtroy each other; diſpoſe us to mutual 
afſſiſtance, in ſupporting the burthen of a painful and 
tranſitory life! Let the little differences in the gar- 
ments which cover our frail bodies; in all our imperfect . 
languages, in our ridiculous cuſtoms, our imperfect 
laws, our idle opinions, in our ranks and conditions, 
ſo unequal in our eyes, and ſo equal in thine: let All 
thoſe little ſhades which diſtinguiſh the atoms called 
men, be no more ſignals of hatred and perſecution ! 
Let thoſe who light tapers at noon- day, to glorify thee 
Ebear with thoſe who content themſelves with the 
light of thy ſun! Let not thoſe who throw over their 
© garments a white ſurplice, while they ſay it is the 
duty of men to love thee, hate thoſe who ſay the 
fame thing in a black woollen cloak ! Let it be equal, 
to adore thee in a jargon formed from an ancient, or 
from a modern language ! ! May thoſe whoſe = 
| ments 
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ments are dipped in ſcarlet, or in purple who domi- 
neer over a {mall parcel of the ſmall heap of the dirt 
and mud of this world ; and thoſe who poſſeſs a few 
round fragments of a certain metal, enjoy without 
pride, hat they call grandeur and riches; and may 
others regard them witheut envy; for thou knoweſt, 
there N in theſe things to inſpire envy or 
n i 8 

* May all men remember that they are brethren ! 
May they regard with horror, the tyranny exerciſed 
over the mind, as they do rapine, which carries away 
by force the fruits of peaceable labour and induſtry!! 
If the fcourges of war be inevitable, let us not hate 
and deſtroy each other in the boſom of peace; let us 
employ the inſtant of our exiſtence to praiſe, in a 
a thouſand different languages 'from Siam to Cali- 
hr thy goodneſs which hath granted us that in- 


4” 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Wy Paſteript. 
WII I was employed on this work, with the 


only view of rendering men more compaſſionate and 
humane, another man was writing with a view of a 
different kind. Every one has his particular opinion, 
This man has printed a ſmall code of perſecution, en- 
titled, “ The Harmony of Religion and Humanity.“ 

The printer committed an error; and you ſhould 
read Inhumanity,” The author of this holy libel 

ſhelters himſelf under the reputation of St. Augu- 
ſtin, who having firſt inculcated meekneſs and hu- 
manity, afterwards enjoined perſecution, becauſe he 
found himſelf in the ſtronger party, and becauſe he 
often changed his opinion. He alſo quotes Boſſuet, 

* biſhop of Meaux, who perſecuted the celebrated 
. Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray, as guilty of ha- 


ving 
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| va publiſhed, © that God was deſerving of love 
cc or . 


his own ſake.” Wy 
Boſſuet was eloquent, I will acknowledge; the 
biſhop of Hippo, though ſometimes inconſiſtent, 
was more eloquent than the Africans of his time, I 
will alſo acknowledge: but I muſt take the liberty 
of ſaying to both of them, with Armanda, in the 
Learned Ladies, © When we take a character for our 
« vary we ſhould copy it on the moſt pleaſing 
Wn 
Il Would fay to the biſhop of Hippo, My Lord, 
* E have changed your opinion, permit me to ad- 
ce here to your firſt opinion. I really believe it to be 
<« the beſt.” | | * 
I would fay to the biſhop of Meaux, My Lord, 
« you are a great man. I find you have at leaſt as 
« much learning as St. Auguſtin, and are much 
* more eloquent; but why ſhould you torment 
« your brother, who was as eloquent as you in a dif- 
« ferent ſtyle, and who was more amiable ?” | 
The author of the holy libel in favour of Inhu- 
manity, is neither a Boſſuet nor an Auguſtin ; he ap- 
pears to me as one who would make an excellent in- 
quiſitor. I wiſh he was at Goa, at the head of that 
amiable tribunal. Beſides, he is a ſtateſman, and 
diſplays before us ſome grand principles of politics. - 
« If there ſhould be amongſt you,” ſays he, © a great 
e number of heretics, manage them, perſuade them: 
«© but if there be only a ſmall number, have recourſe 
« to the gallows and the galleys, and you will find 
« they'll anſwer extremely well.“ This is what he 
' adviſes in the 89th and goth pages of his book. 
Thank God, I am a good Catholic. I have no 
occaſion to fear what the Huguenots call martyr» © 
dom. But if this man ſhould ever be prime-mini- 
fter, as he flatters himſelf in this libel may be the 
caſe, I give him notice, that I ſhall ſer out for Eng- 
land the very day his patent is made out, 
| : n 
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ln the mean time, I muſt thank Providence, that 

rſons of his diſpoſition are always bad reaſoners. 
He has ventured to quote Bayle among the partiſans 
of intolerance; that is very ſenſible and clever ; and 
becauſe Bayle allows that incendiaries and rogues 
ſhould be puniſhed, our author concludes that we 
- ſhould purſue with fire and ſword thoſe honeſt men 
who are quiet-and cable. | 

Almoſt all this book is a copy of the apology for 

the tranſactions on St. Bartholomew's day. It is the 
Apologiſt or his echo. However this may be, it is 
to be wiſhed, that the ſtate may never be governed 
either by the maſter or the ſcholar. | 

But leſt they ſhould ever become maſters, I anti- 
cipate my duty 1n preſenting this queſtion, on the 
ſubject of two lines 1n the ninety-third page of the 
holy libel. 2 5 

? Is the welfare of a whole nation to be ſacrificed 

tc to that of the twentieth part? | 
__ Suppoling there are in France twenty Roman-Ca- 
tholics to one Huguenot, I do not pretend, that the 
| Huguenot ſhould eat the twenty Catholics ; but why 
ſhould the twenty Catholics eat the Huguenot; why 
Thould the poor Huguenot be hindered from marry- 
ing? Are there not biſhops, abbots, monks, who have 
eſtates in Dauphine, in the Gevaudan, Agde, and 
Carcaſſonne? And have not theſe biſhops, abbots, 
- monks, ſome among their farmers, who have the 
. misfortune not to believe in tranſubſtantiation? Is it 
not the intereſt of theſe biſhops, abbots, monks, nay 
and of the public, that theſe farmers ſhould have nu- 
merous families? And ſhould thoſe only who com- 
municate in one kind be permitted to get children ? 
This, in truth, is neither juſt nor commendable. 
The author ys, The revocation of the edict 
*« of Nantes has not produced the inconveniencies 
_ « which have been attributed to it.” 65 

If more has been attributed to it than it has pro- 
duced, it may be called exaggeration; and it N mw 
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fault of almoſt all hiſtorians to exaggerate: hut it is 
alſo the fault of all controverſial writers: to reduce to 
nothing the evil with which they are reproached. 
Let us credit neither the doctors: 0. —_ nor the 
preachers'of Amſterdam. 

Let us take for judge, the Cont: Ric nt am- 
baſfador in Holland, from. 685 to 1688. He ſays, 
[page 181, tom. i.] chat one man had offered to diſ- 
cover more than twenty millions, which thoſe who 
were * e and perſecuted had ſent out of France. 
Louis in anſwer to M. D'Avaux, ſays, he 
account I daily receive of the infinite tiumberof 
cc converſions, leave me na doubt that che moſt ob- 
e ſtinate will follow the example? vt 

We may ſee by this letter of Louis xIv. that he 
__ very well perſuaded of the extent of his power. 

It was faid to him every morning, © Sire, you are 
bee the greateſt monarch in the univerſe; you have 
< but to ſpeak, and the univerſe will deem ãt glory | 
ec to think as vou do.“ Heliſon; who was enriched 
in the place of firſt commiſſioner of the finances; 
Peliſon, ho had been three yrars in the Baſtile, as 
che accomplice of Fouquet; Peliſon, who from a 
Calviniſt was become a deacon andia beneficed prieſt; 
who compoſed prayers for the maſs, and love Tongs 
to Iris; ho had obtained the place of e ee 
and that of converter of heretics; Peliſon, Lay, uſed 
to produce every three months a long liſtiof-abjura- | 
tions, at the rate of ſeven or eight orowns each; and 
he made his maſter believe, that he could, hen he 
- pleaſed, convert all the Pures ailthe ſame) price. 
His courtiers relieved each other i in à ſucceſſion of 
deceptions; was it nan NN that he ſhould 
not be deceivedꝰ ai chou ai itt 
The ſame M. D'Avautt 3 the king, that a 
2-perſon called Vincent kept more than five hündred 
workmen in the neighbourhood of Angouleème, ahd 
that his quitting the ! would be n Pear 
2 e {Pagel 94. tom. * 4 | ot 1 
210 e 
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"He alſo ſpeaks of two regimetits; which the Prince 
of Orange was then raiſing, by means of Frehch 
refiigce officers, He mentions faifors who had de- 
ſerted from three French ſhips, and "ſerved in "thoſe 
of the Prince of-Otange. Beides the bo regiments 
already mentioned, he was forming a "company of 
cadets, conſiſting of refugees, to be commanded by 
two captains. [Page 240, ] This ambaifadbr writes 
again to M. De Segielay,' on the gt" of May, 1686, 
« that he could not diſguiſe the pain he felt at ſee- 
te ing the manufactures of France eſtabliſhed in Hol- 
C 


A - : 


cc land, whence they would never return.T?T 
Add to all theſe. teſtimonies, thoſe of all the in- 
tendants of the pa 1693, and judge if the 
revocation of the e i& of Nantes has not produced 
more evil than good, notwithſtanding the opinion 
ol the reſpectable author of the Harmony of Reli- 
E22 „ 
A marſhal of France, well known for his fipejior 
genius, ſaid, Tome Years ago, © I will nor pretend to 
« ſiy whether dragooning has ever been neceffaty ; 
cc but I will ſay, it is neceſſary to lay it aſide.” 
I confeſs, I had ſome apprehenſion of having gone 
- too far in publiſhing the letter of Father Le Tellier's 
correſpondent; in which the prefect of the congre- 
* propoſes the uſe of barrels of gunpowder. I 
aid to myſelf, I ſhall not be believed, and the letter 
will be regarded as a forgery. Happily my 995. 
vere removed, on reading the following gentle wafds 
in the Harmony of Religion and Inhumanity.“ 
6 Page 1 49.3. malt ef + 


ums en 892 5 12 
The total extirpation of the Proteſtants would 
% no more weaken France, than bleeding would a 

* ſick perſon of a good conſtitution. 7“ 
Ibis compaſſionate Chriſtian, who has ſaid that 
the Proteſtants made the twentieth part of the nation, 
is for ſhedding the blood of that twentieth part; and 
conſiders the operation, as he would the taking of 
one baſon out of three which ſurgeons uſually fill at 


a bleed- 


twentieth A1 
of father Le Tellier propoſe to blow up, to Lage 
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a bleeding. God preſerve us, as well as him, from 
any pretence to require the ef 8 
ow, if this man propoſes to deſtroy the 


the nation, why may not the friend 


or to cut the throats of one third? Ir is therefore ex- 
tremely probable that the letter to father Le Tellier 
was really written to him. 

The pious author at length concludes, that into- 
lerance is an excellent thing; becauſe, ſays he, it 
has not been expreſsly condemned by Jeſus Chriſt. 
But Jeſus Chriſt . not expreſsly condemned thoſe 
who ſhould ſet fire to the pA our corners of Paris; is 


that a reaſon for canoniſing the incendiaries ?” 


Thus, while the gentle and beneficent voice of 
Kare | is heard on one ſide, Fanaticiſm, the enemy 
of Nature, is rending the air with its howlings ; and 


' while Peace offers itſelf to men, Intolerance is forg- 


ng arms. Oh, ye arbiters of nations, who have 
Juft given to Europe! decide the diſpute be- 
deen the fp irit. of peace and that of contention ! 


C H A y. XXIV. 
.- Soul and Condon. 


We have been informed, that, on the 5th of 
March, 1753, the council of ſtate being aſſembled 


at Verlailles, the nainiſters aſſiſtin the chan- 


cellor preſiding at it, Mr. De Croſne, maſter of re- 
_ queſts, reported the affair of Calas, with the im- 
a Fa of a judge, the preciſion of a man perfect- 


ormed, and with the ſimple and real eloquence 


* This paſſage is very difficult o be tranſlated, as it contains a- 


© double alluſion, to the ſurgeon's three baſons, and to an © 
. five tax Called Tron ingtiemet. , " oper” 


of 
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of 4 ſenatorial orator, which alone is ſuitable to ſuch 
an aſſembly. In the gallery a prodigious croud of 
| perſons of all ranks waited with impatience the de- 
ciſions of the council. In a ſhort- time, a meſſage 
was ſent to the king, that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the council, the parliament of Toulouſe 
mould ſend up the minutes of their proceedings, and 
the motives of their judgment, which had cauſed 
John Calas to be broken alive on the wheel. His 
majeſty approved of the decree of the council. 
| 5 and juſtice therefore have not quitted 
the abodes of men; and they reſide principally in 
the council of a beloved king. The intereſts of an 

unhappy family, conſiſting of obſcure citizens, have 
intereſted: his majeſty, his miniſters, his chancellor, 
and all the members of his council, and have been 
diſcuſſed with as much attention as the moſt impor- 
tant objects of war or peace, A love of equity, 
and a regard to the intereſts of mankind, have ac- 
tuated all the judges. Praiſe be to that God of Mer- 
cy, who alone inſpires men with equity, and with 
all the virtues! If: 4m 
Here we declare, that we have never known ei- 
ther the unfortunate Calas, whom the judges of Tou- 
louſe put to death on the weakeſt evidence, in op- 
poſition to the edicts of the king, and to the laws 
of all nations; or his ſon, Mark-Antony, whoſe ex- 
traordinary death led the judges into the error; or 
the mother, who is as truly reſpectable as ſhe is mi- 
ſerable; or her innocent daughters, who have ac- 

companied her upwards of two hundred leagues, to 
preſent their misfortunes and their virtues at the 
foot of the throne. n 

We declare before that Being who knows every 
thing, that we have been induced only by a regard 
to juſtice, truth, and peace, to commit our thoughts 
to writing on the ſubject of toleration, and in the af- 
fair of John Calas, whom a ſpirit of intolerance had 
ſacrificed. 

a K | We 
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We had no thoughts of offending the eight judges 
of Toulouſe, by ſaying they were deceived. The 
council of ſtate has preſumed the ſame thing. On 
the contrary, we have opened a way for them to ju- 
ſtify themſelves to all Europe. They have only to 
acknowledge, that equivocal teſtimonies, and the 
clamour of a mad populace; had miſled their zeal 
for juſtice; to aſk pardon. of the widow: and to 
1 as much as in them lies, the entire ruin 
of an innocent family, by joining their good offi- 
ces with thoſe who ſuccour them in their affliction. 
They have put the father to death unjuſtly; it is 
their duty to ſupply his place to the children, pro- 
vided theſe orphans ſhould be willing to receive 
from them ſo weak a proof of a very juſt repentance. 
It would be honourable in the judges to make the 
offer, and in the family to refuſe it. 
It would particularly become the Sieur Den ca- 
itoul of Toulouſe, who was the firit perſecutor of 
innocence in this caſe, to ſet the example of remorſe. 
He inſulted the father of a family, while expiring on 
the ſcaffold. That cruelty was without example: 
but as God is merciful, and willing to forgive, it is 
the duty of men alſo to forgive thoſe who attone for 
their offences. 

The following letter has been ſent me from Lan- 
gvedoe, dated February 20, 1763. 


cc 


cc 


: Your book on 132 appears to me "full of 
% humanity and truth: but I am afraid it will do 
« more injury than ſervice to the family of Calas. 
lt may wound the eight judges who voted for the 
. wheel, and they may petition parliament, that 
the book may be burnt; and fanatics, of which 
there is always a number, will anſwer the voice of 


*rcaton with howls of fury, &c.“ 
The 
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The following was my reply. 


cc 


cc 
if 
«c 


"The" Gght: judges. of Toulouſe may... if Whey 


- pleaſe, have my book burat. Nothing can, coſt 


cc 


them leſs trouble. The Provincial Letters, which 


« were of much ſuperior value, were burnt. Every 


man may burn in his own houſe any books and 


papers which may be diſagreeable to him. 


My book cannot be of ſervice or injury to the 


cc 
cc 


family of Calas, with whom I am not acquainted. 
The _ king's council is impartial and firm; it. 


* judges according to the laws, according to equity, 


ce of memorials and proceedings, and not of a trea- 


ce 
ct 
cc 


tiſe which has no reference to juriſprudence, and 
the ſubje& of which is different from the affair, 
under conſideration, 105 ne | 
« Folios may be written for or againſt the eight 


ce judges of Toulouſe, and for or againſt Tolera- 


: 
cc 


cc 


tion; neither the council, nor any tribunal, would, 
look on theſe as memorials or briefs in a cauſe. 


„ This Treatiſe on Toleration is a petition which 


7 humanity preſents with great humility to power 


and wiſdom. I ſow a grain, which may in time 
«© produce a harveſt. We may hope every thing 
from time; from the goodneſs of the king; from 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ct 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


the wiſdom of his miniſters; and from that ſpirit 
of reaſon, which begins to diffuſe its light on all 
ſides. we thn 
« Nature ſays to all men, I have brought you all 
into the world weak and ignorant; to vegetate a 
few minutes on the earth, and to manure it with 
your carcaſes. As you are weak, ſuccour each 
other; as you are ignorant, inſtruct and bear with 
each other. If you were all of the ſame opinion, 
which will certainly never be the caſe, and there 
were only one who differed from you, it would 
be your duty to forgive him; for I make him 
think as he does. I have given you hands to cul- 
tivate the earth, and a ſmall glimmering of rea- 
| K 2 ſon 


ce 
ec 
cc 
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A 
* 


« wanders into errors. 


* the fatal rubbiſh which you have brought together; 


CR EE 


and to anſwer a preſent occaſion ; differing from each 


te There is ah immenſe edifice, whaſe foundations 


L have laid with my own hands. It was ſolid and 
© ſimple; all men might have entered it in ſafety; 


but they have been deſirous to add to it ornaments 
the moſt fantaſtical, the moſt uncouth, and the 
moſt uſeleſs; the building is tumbling in ruins on 
all ſides; men take up the ſtones, and throw them 
at each other's heads. I cry, Hold! clear away 


if dwell 
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«dwell peaceably with me in that manſion which 
« is mine, and which is not to be ſhaken?” | 


ren CHAP. XXIV. . 
An Article added fince the firſt Publication of the Trea- 


ſiſe; in which an Account is given of the laſt Decree. 
_ of the Council in favour of the Family of Calas. 


F ROM the ſeventh of March, 1763, to the time in 

which the definitive judgment was pronounced, two 

years elapſed ; fo eaſy is it for fanaticiſm to take 

away the life of an innocent perſon, and ſo difficult 

for reaſon to obtain juſtice to his memory. Thoſe 

long delays it was neceſſary to' bear, becauſe they were 

occaſioned by forms. The leſs thoſe forms had been 

obſerved in the condemnation of Calas, they were to 

be the more rigorouſly attended to by the council of 

ftate. It took up more than = year to oblige the 

parliament of Toulouſe to ſend the minutes of their 

proceedings, in order to be examined, and to be re- 

ported by the council. M. de Croſne was entruſted 

with that laborious undertaking, An aſſembly of 

near eighty judges reverſed the decree of the parlia- 

ment of Touloule, and ordered a revifal of the whole — 4 
roceſs. 

: Almoſt all the tribunals of the kingdom were then 

occupied by other important affairs, The expulſion 

of the Jeſuits, and the abolition of their ſociety in 

France, were ſubjects of conſideration, The Jeſuits 

had been intolerant ; and they were perſecuted in their 
turn. | i Bs | 
The indecent wry 6 of Billets de Confeſſions, 

of which they were believed to be the ſecret au- 

thors, and the ' propriety of which they publickly . 

maintained, had rouſed up againſt them the reſent- 
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ment of the nation. An immenſe bankruptcy of 
their miſſionariesz 2 bankruptcy believed to be 
fraudulent, completed their ruin. The words miſtc- 
naries and bankrupts, ſo little formed for aſſociation, 
inclined the minds of the people to their condemna- 
tion. In ſhort, the ruin of Port-Royal; the inſults 
offered to the remains of many celebrated men at 
their interment, digging. up their bones in the be- 
ginning of this century, by orders which the Je- 
virs alone had dictated, diſpoſed the minds of all 
men againſt- their __ credit. Their hiſtory 
may be ſeen in that excellent book, entitled The 
Deſtruction of the Jeſuits i in France; a work impar- 
tial, becauſe it is that of a philoſopher; written with 
the acuteneſs and cloquence of Paſcal, and with a 
ſuperiority of intelligence, which is not clouded, as 
in Paſcal, by thoſe prejudices, which have ſometimes 
ſeduced great men. 
That important tranſaction, ! in which the partiſans 
of the Jeſuits ſaid, that an outrage was offered to re- 
ligion, and in which moſt men imagined religion was 
revenged, ſuſpendedall attention to the proceſs in the 
affair of Calas for many months. Put the king 
having committed the final deciſion of it to a tribu- 
nal, called Les Reguetes de { Hotel, the ſame, public, 
which is fond of paſſing from. one ſcene to. another, 
forgot the. Jeſuits, and the family of Calas occupied 
all its attention. 

The chamber of Koo de I'Hotel is compoſed 
of maſters of requeſts, who fit on proceſſes between 
x officers of the court, and on cauſes, which the 

ing refers to their determination. A tribunal could 
not have been fixed upon, better inſtructed in this 
affair. It conſiſted of the ſame magiſtrates, who had 
twice given judgment on the preliminary ſteps to the 
reviſion, and who were perfectly acquainted with the 
merits and forms of this buſineſs. 

The widow of John Calas, her ſon, and young La- 
yaiſe, ſurrendered themſelves, and were put in pri- 
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ſony the old Catholic woman, who had been the 
ſervant of the family, and who would not quit it, at a 
time, when it was ſuppoſed ſhe had murdered a child 
and a brother: this poor creature was brought to 
Paris from the centre of Languedoc. The court de- 
liberated on the ſame evidence, which had ſerved to 
condemn John Calas to the wheel, and his ſon Peter 
to exile. 13 2 {11 | 2; eb ty 

It was then a new memorial appeared, drawn up by 
the eloquent Mr. de Beaumont, and another by the 
young Lavaiſſe, ſo unjuſtly included in the criminal 
procedure by the judges of Toulouſe. and whom, to 
complete their abſurdity, they had not acquitted. 
That young man himſelf drew up a ſtate of his caſe, 
which was deemed worthy to appear with that of Mr. 
de Beaumont. He had a double advantage in ſpeak- 
ing for himſelf, and in behalf a family in whoſe ſuf- 
ferings he had mared. He might have been ſet 
at liberty, if he had only ſaid, he would deſert the 
family of. Calas, when the father and mother were 
accuſed of having aſſaſſinated their ſon, He was 
menaced with puniſhment; the rack and death had 
been held before him: a word would have ſet him at 
liberty; he Choſe to expoſe himſelf to puniſhment, 
rather than pronounce that word, which would have 
been a falſehood. His detail of facts was given with 
a candour ſo noble, ſo ſimple, ſo free from oſtenta- 
tion; that it affected thoſe whom it could not con- 
vince, and conferred on him a reputation which he 
did not ſee nk. | | 
His father, an advocate of character, had no ſhare 
in this work ;, and he ſaw, himſelf ſuddenly rivalled 
by his ſon, who had never practiſed at the bar. 

In the mean time, perſons. of the firſt conſidera- 
tion reſorted in crowds to viſit the widow Calas in 
priſon; where her daughters were ſhut, up with her. 
They were affected even to tears. Humanity and 
generoſity were laviſh of their aſſiſtance. What is 
called charity aſſorded them none. Charity, which 
K 4 1 
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is ſo often niggardly and inſulting, is the virtue of 
devotees ; and the devotees were inimical to the fa- 
mily of Calas. WH be war ile, porn 
The day at laſt arrived, when innocence obtained 
2 full triumph. Mr. de Baquancourt having re- 
ported the procedute, and having ſtated the minu- 
teſt circumſtances of the affair, all the judges unani- 
mouſly declared the family innocent; cruelly and 
wrongfully condemned by the parliament of Toulouſe. 
They did juſtice to the memory of the father. They 
permitted the family immediately to commence 
. ations againſt their judges, in order to be reimburſed 
their expences, and obtain damages for their inju- 
ries: whieh the magiſtrates of Toutuſr ought to 
have offered themſelves. 9 
This occaſioned an univerſal joy in Paris; people 
crowded tlie public ſquares and walks; they ran to 
behold a family which had been fo cruelly injured, 
and ſo ably juſtified ; they clapped the judges as they 
paſſed, and loaded them with benedictions. And to 
render the ſpectacle ſtill more affecting, it was the 
ninth of Mareh, the ſame day of the month on which 
John Calas periſned by the moſt cruel puniſment. 
The judges of the court of requeſts had done com- 
lete juſtice to the family of Calas; and in that they 
had only done their duty. There is a further duty, 
khat of beneficence, rarely practiſed by "tribunals, 
who ſeem to think themſelves inſtituted meerly to be 
equitable. The maſters of the court of requeſts 
reſolved to draw up a petition to his majeſty, in the 
name of their whole body, praying he would repair, 
by his bounty, the ruin of the family. The letter, 
or petition, was written. The king anſwered it, by 
ordering thirty-ſix thouſand livres to be paid to the 
Widow, who was to give three thouſand to that vir- 
tuous Woman her ſervant, who had perſiſted in de- 
- fending the truth, by defending her maſter and his 
family. 5 | | 
n The 
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The king by this goodneſs, as well as by other 
actions, merited the ſurname which the love of the 
nation has given him. May this example ſerve to 
inſpire men with a ſpirit of toleration, without which 
fanaticiſm would deſolate the earth, or, at leaſt, in- 
volve it always in ſorrow! We know that, in the 
preſent caſe, the intereſt only of a ſingle family was 
concerned; and that the rage of ſectaries has de- 
ſtroyed millions, But now, when the Chriſtian world 
is repoſed under the wing of peace, after ages of 
carnage, the miſeries of the family of Calas are like- 
ly to make an impreſſion, ſimilar to that of thunder 
in the ſerenity of a fine day. Caſes of this kind are 
uncommon ; but they do happen; and they are the 
effects of that gloomy ſuperſtition, which induces 


weak minds, to impute crimes to thoſe who do not 
think as they do. 
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PRIGINAL PIECES: 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER 


From the Widow Calas. Dated the 15th of June, 1762. 


No, Sir—T will leave nothing untried to prove 
our innocence ; preferring death, when free from im- 
putation, to a life imbittered with the charge © 
criminality. After the death of my huſband, = 
magiſtrates of Toulouſe continued to opprels us, an 
cruelly perſecuted me and my deplorable family. 
They ſent, as you know, and took from me my dear 
daughters, the only conſolation I had; and convey- 
ed them into two different convents in Toulouſe. 
They were led to the place, which had. ſerved as the 
theatre of all our horrid misfortunes! They even 
ſeparated my children! But the king has had the 
goodneſs to permit me to have the care of them ; 
and I can only bleſs him. | 
The following is an exact detail of our misfortunes, 
as they have really befallen us. _ sf . 
On the 13th of October, 1761, an unfortunate day 
for us, Mr. Gober Lavaiſſe came from Bourdeaux, 
where he had been for ſome time, to ſee his parents, 
who were then at their farm ; and having 1 
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ed to procure a horſe forhire to go to them, he came to 
our houſe about four or five o'clock in the afternoon. 
My huſband told him, as he was not going into the 
country, if he would ſup with us, he would do us a 
pleaſure, The young man conſented ; and came up 
into my room; from whence; contrary to my uſual 
cuſtom, I had not gone out that day. The firſt thing 


' he ſaid to me was, I am to ſup with you; your 


te huſband has invited me.” I ſignified my ſatisfac- 
tion; and left him a few moments, while I gave 
orders to my ſervant. I went alſo in ſearch of my 
eldeſt fon, Mark Anthony, whom I found alone, and 
thoughtful, in the ſhop, that he might go for ſome 
Roquefort cheeſe. He was generally the purveyor of 
that article, as he was a judge of it. Here,” I ſaid 
to him, © Go for ſome Roquefort cheeſe. 1 will give 
you'money; and when you have paid for it, return 
what remains to your father.” I then returned to my 
room to the young man (Tues whom | had left 
there. A few moments after, he left me, ſaying he 
would go again to the ſtables, to ſee if there were 
ny horles returned, as he was determined to ſet out 
the next morning for his father's farm. 
When my eldeſt fon had bought the cheeſe, it was 
ſupper time [hour ſeven o'clock]; all the family 
came in; and we fat down at table. Ar fu per, 
which was not very long, we talked of indifferent 
things; and among others, the antiquities of the 
rown-hall. My younger ſon, Peter, mentioned ſome ; 
and his brother corrected him, becauſe he did not 
33702005000 Wer. TE 
* "While we were eating the deſert, that unhappy 
young nan, my eldeſt ſon, got up from the table, as 
was his cuſtom, and went into the kitchen, which 
Joined the room in which we ſupped. The ſervant 
aid to him, Are you cold, Sir? warm yourſelf. Far 
from it, he faid, I burn ; and went out. We con- 
tinued at table ſome moments after him; and then 
Mr. Lavaiſſe, my huſband, my fon, and I, went _— 
12 | at 
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that chamber, which you well know, and have lain 
in. The two former ſat on the ſofa, my younger 
ſon oma great chair, and Ion a common one; and 
there we entered into a converſation. My younger 
ſon fell aſleep. About a quarter before ten, Mr. 
Lavaiſſe took leave of us. We rouzed my ſon out of 
his ſleep, that he might attend the young Lavaiſſe. 
We gave him the candle; and they went down to- 


7. 367.3 MG Oy | 2 i 
The inſtant they were down, we heard the moſt 
alarming - cries, without being able to diſtinguiſh 
what was ſaid. My huſband ran down, and I re- 
mained trembling in the gallery, not having courage 
to deſcend, and not knowing what could be the oc- 

caſion of the alarm. LEE br. 
However, ſeeing no perſon coming up, I thought 
it beſt to deſcend, which I did. At the foot of the 
ſtairs I found Lavaiſſe, and aſked'him with precipi- 
tation, what was the matter? He begged me to go 
up again; that I ſhould know. He repeated his 
entreaties fo often and ſo earneſtly, that'I returned 
with him into my chamber. He wiſhed to ſave me 
the anguiſh of ſeeing my ſon in the condition he was 
in, and he went down again. But the uncertainty I 
was in, was too violent to permit me to remain long 
where I was: I called the ſervant to me, and ſaid to 
her, “ Jannette, go down and ſee what is the mat- 
© ter. I know not what can have happened, and I 
ce tremble with apprehenſion.” I put the candle in- 
to her hand, and ſhe went down; but not returning 
to give me any account, I went down myſelf. Great 
God ! what were my grief and my ſurprize, when I 
ſaw my dear ſon extended on the ground! However, 
I did not believe him dead; and I ran for ſome 
Hungary water, imagining that he was ill and had 
fainted; and as hope is the laſt thing that quits us, 
I gave him all poſſible aſſiſtance to recover him, not 
permitring myſelf to imagine that he was dead. We 
all flattered ourſelves; and a ſurgeon was called — 
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who ſtood by me, without my or perctiving 
him; till he told me, it would be of no uſt to do 
any thing more; that he was dead. I pieaded vath 
him, it could not be; and begged he would redou- 
ble his endeavours, aryl examine with the _ 
tare, which he did in vain; it was too true: 
during the time, my huſband was leanin 

counter, the image of deſpair ; fo that my g on — was 
wrung on more accounts than one; by the deplera 
ble ſpectadle of my ſon lying dead before me, Ind 
by the fear of loſing a huſband who was dear to me, 
who abandoned himſelf wholly to grief, and would 
hear of no conſolation: it was in this ſtate, juſtice 
found us; we were ſerzed in my chamber, where we 
had been perſuaded to retire. 

This is the hiſtory of the affair, exactly as it has 
happened. And I pray God, who knows our in- 
nocence, to puniſh me eternally, if I have added or 
diminiſhed an iola, and if 1 have not told the truth. 
in every eircumſtance. I am 4 to ſeal the truth 
e e EF of 
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"LETTER 8 4 % 
Pow Donatus Calas to the Wi dow Gates, his Mother, 


WY 227 Cbatelain, June 22, 1762. 
MV dear, unfortunate, and reſpectable mother, 


"Hive feen your letter of the 1 zth of June, in tho 
hands of a friend, who wept in reading it, and I 
moiſtened it with my tears. I dropt on my knees. 
I prayed to God to exterminate me, if any of my 
family was guilty of the abominable parricide im- 
puted to my father, to my brother, and in the hor- 
rid infamy of which you, the beſt ane wanne 
of mothers, was alſo involved. 
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Ia Switzerland, where a few months ſince I was 
obliged to go on my buſineſs, I learnt the incon- 
ceivable diſaſter of my whole family. I heard that 
you, my dear mother, my father, my brother Peter, 
and Mr. Lavaiſſe, (a young man remarkable for his 
ty and the gentleneſs of his manners) were put 
in irons at Toulouſe ; that my elder brother, Mark- 
Anthony, had gone out of the world in a dreadful 
manner; and that the hatred which ſo often ſprin 
from a diverſity of religions, accuſed you all of 
murder. The exceſs of my grief threw me into an 
ilinefs, and I wiſhed myſelf in my grave. | 
I was ſoon informed, that ſome of the populace . 
of Toulouſe had clamoured at our door, on ſeeing 
my dead brother, © It was his Proteſtant father, 8 
« was his Proteſtant family, who aſſaſſinated him; 
cc he was deſirous of becoming a Catholic,“ and 
< would have abjured the following day ; his father 
« ſtrangled him with his own hands, believing he 
« performed a work agreeable to God; he was af- 
« ſiſted in the ſacrifice by his ſon, by his wife, and 
« by the young Lavaiſſe.“ | 
It was added, that Lavaiſſe, a young man twenty 
years of age, arrived from Bourdeaux on that ve 
day, had been choſen in an afſembly of the Prote- 
ants to be the executioner of the ſeR, and to ſtran- 
gle thoſe who ſhould change their religion. They 
aid publickly in Toulouſe, that this is the ordinary 
Jurifprudence of the Proteſtants, | | 
The abſurd extravagance of the calumnies gave 
ſome relief. The more they diſcovered of folly, i 
boped the more from the wiſdom of your judges. - 


It was ſaid, he had been ſeen in a church. Was that a proof 
that he intended to abjure his religion ? Cathelics are ſeen dai 
flocking to hear celebtated preachers in Switzerland, Amſterdam, 
Geneva, &c. In ſhort, it has been proved, that Mark- Anthony 
Calas took no ſteps rowards changing his religion ; ſo that there 
was no motive for the pretended anger of his parents, 

a | L I trem« 
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I trembled, when J learnt by all the public ac- 
counts, that they had commenced, by ordering my 
brother Mark-Anthony to be buried in a Catholic 
church, on the imaginary ſuppoſition, that he was 
to have changed his religion. I was told, that the 
fraternity of White Penitents had performed a ſo- 
lemn ſervice over him, as if he had been a martyr; 
that a ſhrine had been erected, and that his figure or 
image, holding a palm in its hands, was placed on 
that ſhrine. 1855 ö 
I foreſaw too well. the effects of that impetuo- 
ſity, and fatal enthuſiaſm. I knew that, my brother 
being regarded as a martyr, my father, you, my bro- 
er hoe and young Lavaiſſe, would be deemed 
executioners. I remained a whole month in a kind 
of ſtupid horror. I ſaid to myſelf, to very little pur- 
poſe, © I know the ſentiments of my late unhappy 
te brother! I know he had not any deſign of ab- 
c juring; and I am, very ſure, if he had wiſhed to 
ce have changed his religion, my father and mother 
« would never have conſtrained his conſcience; they 
« were very well ſatisfied, that my brother Louis 
e turned Catholic; and they allowed him an an- 
« nuity: nothing is more common in the families of 
* that province, than to ſee brothers of different re- 
« ligions; their brotherly love is not abated; that 
* happy toleration, that holy and divine maxim 
« which we profeſs to hold, does not ſuffer us to 
« condemn any one; we preſume not to act in the 
ec province of God; we 3 the dictates of our 
tte conſcience, without diſturbing that of others.“ 
It is incomprehenſible, I ſaid, that my father and 
mother, who have not treated any of their children 
ill, in whom J have never ſeen the effects of anger 
or Caprice, and who, in all their lives, have not 
committed the ſlighteſt violence, have ſuddenly paſ- 
ſed from an habitual gentleneſs of thirty years, to the 
unnatural fury, which would impell them to ſtran- 
le, with their own hands, their eldeſt child, ** 
1 the 
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the e aphethention, that he would quit a 
religion, which he had no diſpoſition to quit. 

_ Theſe, my dear mother, were the ideas which 
comforted me; but I had new alarms by every poſt. 
I wiſhed to throw myſelf at your feet, and to kiſs 
your chains. Your friends, my protectors, prevented 
me, by conſiderations as powerful as my grief. | 

Having paſſed almoſt rwo months in that horrible 
uncertainty, without receiving any letters from you, 
or being able to ſend any to you, I at laſt ſaw the me- 
morials publiſhed to prove your innocence. I ſaw, in 
two of thoſe caſes, the ſame account which you gave 
in your letter of the 15th of June—that my unhappy 
brother, Mark Anthony, had ſupped with you a little 
before his death; and that none of the company, 
but himſelf, left the table, till that fatal moment in 
which they ſaw him dead.“ 

You will pardon my recalling all thoſe horrible 
images to your mind ; I have no need to do it. Out 
recent misfortunes, continually retrace the images of 
thoſe which have already befallen you; and you 
would not forgive me, if I ſhould not open anew the 
wounds you have received. | 


There cannot well be a higher degree of probability, than that 
Mark Anthony Calas put an end to his own life. He was diſſatis- 
fied with his fituation ; he was gloomy, melancholy, and often read 
books on ſuicide. Lavaiſſe, a little before ſupper, found him in a 
deep reverie. His mother had alſo perceived the fame thing. 
The words, 7 burn, when the ſervant propoſed his drawing near the 
fire, ſhould have great weight. He went down ftairs alone after 
ſupper. He executed his fatal reſolution. His brother, two 
hours after, as he was accompanying young Lavaiſſe to the door, 
was a witneſs to, this ſpertacle, They both cried out; the mother 
came; the body was cut down—and that was the firſt eauſe of the 
ſentence againſtthe unfortunate father—He did notimmediately ſay 
to the neighbours, and to the furgeons, my ſon has hanged himſelf ; 
he muſt be dragged through the ſtreets, and my family muſt be diſs 
honoured. He did not own the truth, till it could not be longer 
concealed, | His paternal piety was the cauſe of his ruin. It was 
thought he muſt have been guilty of the death of his ſon, becauſe 
he did not immediately diſcover what he had done. 

L 2 You 
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You cannot imagine, my dear mother, what a fa- 
vorable impreſſion it made on the world, that my 
father and you, my brother and young Lavaiſſe, ha 
not quitted each other a moment, from the time of 
that melancholy ſupper, until you were impriſoned. 
They reaſoned thus in all parts A where 
our mis fortune was Nes F I am informed oe 
it on good authority z and it is proper that I Mou 
acquaint you. 5 5 


It was faid, if Mark Anthony Calas were put to 
death by any one of his family, it muſt have been 
with the concurrence and afſiſtance of the whole, 
with the knowledge of Lavaiſſe, and even of the 


ſeryant; for it has been proved, that the family, La- 


vaiſſe, and the ſervant,“ were together the whole time, 
and the judges were ſatisfied with the proofs of this 
fact Either all the priſoners were guilty, or none. 15 
is not poſſible, that a family, a 16 to that time ha 

been 1rreproachable ; a tender father; a good mo- 
ther ; a brother who loved his brother ; a friend juſt 
come to town, and who had ſupped with them by 
accident, ſhould all, at one time, in a moment, with- 
out reaſon or motive, have taken the moſt extraor- 
dinary reſolution of committing a parricide, Such a 
conſpiracy, under thoſe circumſtances, was not poſ- 
ſible ;F and the execution of it muſt be ſtill more 
extraordinary. Ir is, therefore, extremely probable, 


That ſervant was a Catholic, and very devout. She had been 
in the family thirty years, and had affiſted greatly in the conver- 
fion of one of Calas's ſons. Her teſtimony was, therefore, of 
great weight ; and it is wonderful, it ſhould not have prevailed 
againſi the moſt in probable preſumptions” © © * 

7 When could the father have hanged his ſon ? Not before 
ſupper, for they ſupped together; it could not be during ſupper, 
or after ſupper ; for the father, and the whole family, were above 
when the fon got down to'the warehouſe. How could the father 
even afliſted by the family, hang bis ſon to a door, on the ground 
floor, without a ſtruggle, and a violent tumult? In ſhort, why 
ſhould the father hang his ſon, meerly to take him down again ? 
What abſurdity in theſe accuſations ? $4909 N 


that 
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that the judges muſt repair the injury they have done 
to innocence. | . e n 
This afforded me ſome ſupport in my afffiction. | 
But all ideas of conſolation were ſoon diffipated. In 
the month of March, the news was brought of the 
execution of my father. A letter, which my friends 
would have concealed, but which I ſnatched from 
them, brought me news, which I have not power to 
relate; which you have ſo often been obliged to 
ME” | 1 
Support me, my dear mother, while I write to you 
trembling. Give me ſome ſhare of your courage; it is 
equal to the horrors of your ſituation. Your children 
diſperſed ; your eldeſt ſon lying dead before you; your 
huſband, my father, expiring by the moſt cruel pu- 
niſhment; your dower loſt ; indigence and diſhonor, 
ſucceeding to conſideration and fortune Behold 
your condition! But God remains to you; he has 
not abandoned you; the honour of my father is dear 
to you; you brave the horrors of poverty, of diſeaſe, 
and even of ſhame, to take a journey of two hun- 
dred leagues, and at the foot of the throne, to im- 
plore the juſtice of the king! If you can obtain a 
Relgiog you certainly will have juſtice. | 

What can be ſer in oppoſition to the cries and tears 
of a mother, a widow; and to the demonſtrations of 
reaſon ? It has been proved, that my father did not 
leave you; that he continued with you and all the 
other perſons accuſed, in the apartment above, while 
my brother muſt have died below. This is ſufficient, 
My father was condemned to the moſt extreme and 
moft dreadful puniſhment ; my brother was baniſhed 
by a ſecond ſentence ; and, notwithſtanding his ba- 
niſhment, he was put into a Dominican convent in 
the fame city. Your are at liberty. Lavaiſſe is at 
liberty. Why is my brother only baniſhed, if he is 
guilty of the death of his brother? Why, if he is 
baniſhed to Languedoc, 1s he ſhut up in a convent 
at Toulouſe ? Nothing is to be comprehended in this 
— L 3 mat- 
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matter. Everybody endeayours to find out the rea- 
ſons of theſe judgments, and this conduct; but no- 
body ſucceedss. 3 
All I know is, that the judges, on falſe evidence, 
wiſhed to condemn to death, all thoſe who were ac- 
cuſed; and that they contented themſelves with put- 
ting my father to death, imagining that, while ex- 
piring in torments, he would confeſs the crime of 
the Whole family. I am told they were aſtoniſhed, 
when my father, in the midſt of tortures, called on 
heaven to witneſs his innocence, as well as yours, 
and died, praying that the God of mercy would 
pardon thoſe rigorous judges whom calumny had de- 
Nell... 1 | 

It was then they pronounced that decree, which 
reſtored to you your liberty; but not your diſſipated 
fortune; not your honour undeſervedly tarniſhed, if 
| honour has any dependence on the injuſtice of men. 

I do not accuſe the judges. They would not wil- 
lingly. have aſſaſſinated innocence under the forms of 
law. I impute all to calumny; to falſe proofs ren- 
dered more injurious by the manner of producing 
them; to the tales of ignorance ; to the extravagant 
miſtakes of ſome enthuſiaſts ;* to the clamours of a 
mad multitude ; and to that furious zeal which de- 
termines, that thoſe who do not think as we do, 
are capable of the greateſt crimes,  __ - 
It will be eaſy for you to diſſipate theſe illuſions, 
which have impoſed on judges otherwiſe upright and 
bats” 2 x Dig» ſincere. 


* When the father and mother came down about ten o'clock at 
night, and found their fon, Mark Anthony, dead and cold, they 
ſobbed and cried in a pitiable manner ; thoſe figns of paternal 
anguiſh, were imagined to be the ſobs and cries of Mark Anthon 
Calas, who had been dead two hours, It was owing to this 4 
take, that a father and mother, who were weeping and lamentin 
the death of a ſon, were ſuppoſed to have aſſaſſinated him; of 
on this miſtake judgment was pronounced upon them, 

+ One of the witneſſes pretended he had heard Calas the father 
threaten his ſon ſome weeks before, What relation could the me» 
7 ; naces 
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fincere. For if my father alone has been condemned; 
my father alone muſt have committed the murder. 
But how could a man, ſeventy years old, who had the 
rheumatiſm in his legs for more than two years; how 
could ſuch a man, alone, have hanged a young per- 
ſon of twenty eight, whoſe prodigious ſtrength and 
extraordinary addreſs were well known? © 

If the word ridicule could be admitted among 
ſuch horrors, the extreme ridiculouſneſs of the ſup - 
poſition, without farther examination, would obtain' 
the reparation which is due to us. What wretched 
proofs ! What vague diſcourſe ! What popular ru- 
mours, could hold againft the demonſtration of phy- 
ſical impoſſibility ? | » | 11 

Here I fix myſelf. It is impoſſible, that my fa- 
ther, that even two perſons ſhould have ſtrangled 
my brother. How abſurd to ſuppoſe, that my fa- 
ther alone was guilty, when not one of thoſe accuſed, 
had quitted him one moment! It follows; there- 
fore, either that the judges have condemned an in- 
nocent man, or have prevaricated, when it was their 
duty to rid the world of four monſters, who had 
been guilty of the moſt horrible crime. 

The more I love and reſpect you; the more I am 
reſtrained in writing to you. The exceſs of horror, 
into which you have been plunged, only ſerves to 
ſhew the exceſs of your misfortunes, and of your 
virtue. You now demand death, or the juſtification 
of my father. I join with you. I demand to be put 
to death with you, if my father be guilty. 

Let the judges produce the minutes of the crimi- 
nal proceſs ! It is all I wiſh; it is wiſhed for by the 
world; and they cannot refuſe it. All nations, and 


naces of a father have with the murther of a ſon? Mark Antho- 
ny Calas ſpent his time at tennis, billiards, and in the fencing 
ſchool. His father threatened him, if he did not change his man- 
ner of living, Is that juſt correction of fatherly love, given per- 
haps with ſome vivacity, any proof of the moſt atrocious and un- 
natural crime ? | 
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all religions are intereſted in this matter. Juſtice is 
painted with à bandage on its eyes; but ſhould it 
alſo be dumb? When all Europe requires an ac- 
count of ſo extraordinary a ſentence, why ſhould: 


public ſecurity, The accuſations, on which that 
puniſhment is, inflicted, ought to public. Men can- 
not long hold in obſcurity, what ſhould; appear in 
open day. When we would give an idea of the ty- 
rants of antiquity, we ſay they decided arbitrarily on 
the lives of men. The judges of Toulouſe are not 
tyrants; they are the miniſters of the laws; they 
judge in the name of a juſt king: if they have been 
deceived, it was becauſe they were men; they may 
acknowledge it, and become themſelves your advo- 
cates at the throne. . ET | 
Apply to the chancellor,“ and to the king's: mi- 
niſters with confidence. Vou are timid; you are 


afraid to ſpeak; but your cauſe will ſpeak for you. 


Do not imagine, that the people at court, are ſo in - 
ſenſible, ſo heart - hearted, fo unjuſt, as they are re- 


The chancellor will undoubtedly. recullodt thoſe wende of bis 
predeceſſor, M. Dagueſſeau in his fixteenth ſpeech to the parlia - 
ment. Who would believe, that a firſt impreſſion may ſometimes. 


„ decide on life and death? A fatal concurrence of eircum- 


e ſtances, which one might ſay, fortune had brougbt together on | 
purpoſe to effect the deſtruction of an unhappy perſon; a croud 
* of witneſſes, who are filent, and there fore the more to be fear - 
* ed, depoſe againſt innocence; the judge is prepoſſeſſed; his 
% anger is rouſed ; and even his zeal ſeduces him; beeome more an 
« accuſerthan a judge, he ſees only what ſerves to candemn, add he 
©« ſacrifices to the reaſoning and feelings of his mind; à man whom 
* he would have ſaved, had he admitted only legal proofs. An un- 
i foreſeen event ſometimes diſcovers that innocence which had funk 
% under the weight of conjectures, and diſſipates thoſe deceitful 
% proofs, which in a falſe light had dazzled the mind:of*the ma- 
% giſtrate, The truth diſcovers itſelf through the clouds of pro- 
** bability, but it comes too late; the blood of innocence'demands 
6<. vengeance on the prejudices of its judge; and the magiſtrate is 
6. reduced to lament through his life a misfortune, which his re- 
6 pentance can never repair,” m 
; preſented 
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ted to be by impudent writers, to whom men of 

all conditions are equally unknown. The king's 
defire is juſtiee; it is the baſis of his government; 
and his council has certainly no intereſt, that juſtice 
ſhould not be adminiſtered. Believe me, compaſ- 
ſion and equity have their abode in the human heart; 
turbulent paſſions and prejudices often ſtifle thoſe 
ſentiments in us. But the king's council can have no 
paſſion which will, be excited againſt you; nor any 
ejudices to affect their underſtandings; EIA 
What will be the event? The criminal proceſs' 
will be laid before the public. It will then be ſeen, 
whether the abſurd opinion of a * ſurgeon, and ſome 
frivolous miſapprehenſions of the people, are to be 
oppoſed to the moſt evident demonſtrations, which 
innocence has ever been able to produce. The 
judges will be blamed for not having perſonally ex- 
amined into an affair of ſo mueh importance; and for 
having ſuffered themſelves to be miſled by ignorance, 
The judges themſelves will join their voices to 
; * : ours, ' 


* Very ſtupid natural philoſophers have pretended, it was im- 
poffible' that Mark Anthony Calas could have banged himſelf. 
Nothing, however, is more practicable: that which ought to be 
deemed impoſſible is, that an old man ſhould have hanged a robuſt 
young perſon to one of the doors below, while the old man was in 
his chamber. e ee 

N. B. The father, when he came to the place where his ſon Was 
banging, had attempted to cut the cord, which had given way it- 
ſelf—he' thought he had cut it. He appeared to have been de- 
ceived in this unimportant fact, and the judges thought him 


It h alſo faid, that the father overwhelmed, and out of his ſenſes, 
ſald, when interrogated that all the company went from the 
5 room where they had ſi pped to the ſame chamber.“ Peter 
auſwered, You forget, my father, that Mark Anthony was gone 
«© down before we left the room.“ Ves it is very true,” ſaid 
the father. Vou contradict each other, and therefore you are 
«© guilty,“ ſaid the judges. If this anecdote be true, on what cir- 
cumſtances are the ſives of men made to depend? | . 

+ Let proofs be oppoſed to proofs, depofitioris to depofitions, and 
conjeAures to'conjeftures; the advocates, who have undertaken thy. 

| pay ol 
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ours. If they ſhould refuſe acceſs to their regi- 
ſters as the means of diſcovering truth, that truth 
would force itſelf into the public view with more 
impetuoſit x. Mo en enen am vin 
Perſiſt then, my dear mother, in your undertaking, 
Never regard our property. We are five children 
without bread ; but we have honour; and we prefer 
it, as you do, to life. I throw myſelf at your feet. 
I bathe: them with my tears. And I implore your 
bleſſing with a reſpect which is heightened by your 


Doxarus CaLas. 


cauſe of the accuſed, are ready to demonſtrate the innocence of 
the man who has been ſacrificed. If the object in view were con- 
viction, they might appeal to all Europe. It it were a judicial 
examination, they would appeal to all the "magiſtrates; even to 
thoſe of Toulouſe, who muſt conſider it as/a matter of honour as 
well as duty, to repair as much as poſſible, a misfortune, the hor- 
ror of which haunts 'many of them to this day, Let them look 
into their own minds, and recollect by what kind of reaſoning they 
have been directed. Have not they ſaid, Mark Anthony Calas 
cauld not have hanged himſelf, therefore others hanged him ; he 
ſupped with his family and with Lavaiſſe; therefore he was hang- 
ed by his family and by Lavaiſſe ; he was ſeen two or three times 
in a church, therefore his family, which was Proteſtant, hanged 
him from a principle of religion! Theſe are the preſumptions 
with which they have excuſed themſelves. ah 
Now, the judges ſay to themſelves, without doubt, Mark An- 

. thony Calas put an end to his life; it is impoſſible, his father 
ſhould” have hanged him; therefore his father alone ſhould not 
have periſhed. It has been proved to us, that the mother, the ſon” 
Peter, Lavaiſſe, and the ſervant, who alone could have partaken in 
the guilt of the father, were all innocent; for we have ſet them 
all at liberty: it is, therefore, proved that Calas the father, who 
did not quit them for an inſtant, was innocent as they were. 

It is acknowledged, that Mark Anthony Calas diſcovered no 
thoughts of abjuring his religion; it is impoſſible, therefore, that 

his father ſhould have ſacrificed him to the fury of fanaticiſm. 
There can be no certain teſtimony in this matter. We have only 
rumours and reports; and theſe vain teſtimonies cannot balance 
the declaration of Calas on the wheel, and the declared innocence 
of the other perſons accuſed; Calas, therefore, whom we put to 
death, was innocent; and it is our duty to weep over, and lament 
the judgment we have given. This is not the firſt example of ſo 
juſt and fo noble a penitence ! 

Bis! N Memo- 
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Memorial of Donatus Calas, in Behalf of his Mother, 
2 + » and bis Brother. by 


"WF 


I Acknowledge, that all our family was born and 
educated to the profeſſion of a religion which is not 
that of France: it is well known, how much it vio- 
lates a man's integrity, in ſome caſes, to change his 
religion. My father and my mather perſevered in 
the religion of their parents. We may poſlibly have 
been deceived by thoſe, who told us that the ſame 
religion was formerly profeſſed in Germany, France, 
and England, when the council of Francfort aſſem- 
bled by Charlemagne, condemned the worſhip of 
images ; while Ratram, under Charles the Bald, made 
Jeſus Chriſt ſay, in many parts of his writings, * Do 
cc not believe that you actually eat my fleſh and drink 
ce my blood: and while that homily was chanted 
in moſt churches, which is now preſerved only in li- 
braries ! We receive the body and blood of Chriſt, 
& not actually in the fleſh, but ſpiritually.“ 705 
When, as I have been informed, more elevated 
notions of this myſtery were fabricated: when the 
whole ceconomy of the church was changed, ſeveral 
| biſhops did not change with it; particularly Claudius, 


Biſhop of Turin. He retained the dogmas and the © 


worſhip, which the council of Francfort- had adopt- 
ed, and which he believed to be thoſe of the primi-- 
tive church. He preſerved a flock attached to'this 
worſhip. But the greater number prevailed in Eu- 
rope, and they beſtowed on our anceſtors the names 
of Manicheans, Bulgarians, Patarins, Lollards, Vau- 
dois, Albigenſes, Huguenots, and Calviniſts. 

Such are the ideas acquired by-the examination 
which my youth has hitherto admitted. I do not 
mention them tg. exhibit a vain erudition; but to 

| | | abate, 


We have imitate 
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abate, in the eyes of our Catholic brethren, the ha- 
tred which may rouſe them againſt us. My opi- 
pions may be erroneous, but my good intentions are 
not criminal. ph 
| We have been guilty of great faults like other men. 
he fury of the Guiſes; but w 
Paus oor r Henry IV. whoſe memory is ſo dear % 
uis XV. The horrible outrages committed by 
the frantic peaſants ,of the Cevennes, and which — 
licentiouſneſs 1 4 drag oons had occaſioned, are 
N in oblivion, as well as thoſe. of the league. 
We are the children of Louis XV. as well as his 
other ſubjects; we revere him as our common father; 
we obey all his laws; we Pays, with alatrity, the im- 
poſts neceſſary, for the, ſupport of his juſt wars; we 
reſpect the clergy, of France, ho make their glory, 
as we. do, to conliſt in ſubmitting. to his royal and 
paternal, authority; we reverence. the parliaments 
which we conſider as the defenders of the throne an 
25 ſtate, againſt the enterprizes of Rome. In theſe 
entiments I have been educated; and it is thus men 
think among us; Who have had any education. When 
we ſtand in need of any favours, we expect them in 
ſilence, from the goodneſs of the beſt N kings. 

It is not the bulineſs of a y young: man, plunged in 
misfortunes, to determine which of the two religions 
is moſt. a reeable tor the Supreme Being: All I know 
is, that t e fundamental; duties of religion are the 
ſame in well diſpoſed minds, all of whom equally: 
love God, their country, and their king. | 

"The dreadful rranfe&ivn which J'mean'to relate; 
muſt excite the juſtice of a-beneficent king and of 
his council; the charity of the clergy, who. regret. 
even aur errors; and the generous compaſſion even 
of the parliament, which has plunged us into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs, to which an honeſt family could have 
been reduced, 

We are five children, actually in the ſtate of or- 
phans; for our father has been put to the moſt —_— 
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ful death; gur 2 at a 0 855 from us, without 
40 and wit! go 90 aber eking the juſtice due to 
the Honey of 227 father. u een is that of all 
amilies; it is t f nature ; z Jt has intereſted the 
1 55 1 and eye the neighbouring nations, 
father, John 85 ap ettled as a mache 
at 21 —5 forty JEWS. My mother is an Eng 
woman 6. ſhe is, Ay ber grand-father, of the 
houſe of Garde-Monteſquieu, — related to 
- principal 7255 of Languedoc. Both of th 
brought up their chilgeen with tenderneſs; none 
us ever received from them either blows, or other 
la of ill-humour; there never were, perhaps, 
better parents. 
I it were neceſſary to add the teſtimonies of 
ſtrang 0 to my on, I could produce them in great 
numbers.* All thoſe who have lived with us, know 
that 1 my father, nor any of his family, were 
reſtrained in their choice of religion : it was alwa $ 
referred to God and our own conſcience. My fa 
ther was ſo far from that zeal, which contracts the 
2 5 that he had always a Catholic ſervant in hig 
| houſe. 
ĨJͤhat ſervant, who was very devout, contributed to 
the converſion of one of my brothers, who was cal- 
led Louis. He remained in the family after his con- 
verſion, and was never reproached : there cannot 
2 ſtronger proof of the moderation and g 
of my parents. 
y father declared in the preſence of his ſon Louis, 
and Lo Mr. de la Motte, counſellor in parliament, 


I declare and teſtify, in the preſence of God, that I lived 
four years at Toulouſe, in the houſe of Mr, and Mrs, Calas ; that 
have never ſeen a family i in greater harmony, nor a father — 
tender; that during the four years 1 never ſaw him in a 
aud that if I have any ſentiments of honour, of integri * 
8 I owe them to the education I received in t at fa- 
mil | 
dne. July 5, Signed J. Calvet, treaſurer of the 
17162. ifs, German and Italian poſts” 
« that 
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1% that provided the converſion of his ſon were ſin- 
s“ cere, he could not diſapprove of it; becauſe, by 
«reſtraining conſciences, men are only made hypo- 


c crites. Thoſe were his words, as my brother 


Louis has teſtified in a public declaration, at the 


time of the dreadful cataſtrophe in our family. 


My father allowed him four hundred livres a year; 
and not one of the family ever uttered the leaſt re- 
proach of his conduct. Such was the e of mild- 
neſs and union, which my father and mother had 
eſtabliſned in our family. God bleſſed them; we 
enjoyed a decent competency; we had friends; and 
during the forty- years we lived at Toulouſe, we had 
neither a law- ſuit, nor a quarrel with any one. Some- 
times, perhaps, —.— in trade, jealous of the pro- 
ſperity of a houſe which was of a different religion 
m the prevailing one, would excite the populace 
againſt us; but our conſtant and ſteady moderation 
ſeemed always to ſoften and diſſipate their hatred. 


From this happy ſtate, we are now fallen into the 


moſt horrible ſituation. My brother, Mark Anthony 


Calas, the ſource of all our misfortunes, was of a 


loomy and melancholic diſpoſition. He had ſome 
lents; but not being in a ſituation to be admitted 
in the law, without a certificate of his being a Ca- 
tholic; and not being qualified for trade, he ſaw 


himſelf excluded from any way of making his for- 


tune; and ſunk under a profound melancholy. I 
have often obſerved him reading paſſages on ſuicide . 
in different authors; ſometimes in the works of Plu. 
tarch ; ſometimes in thoſe of Seneca; and ſome. 


times in thoſe of Montaigne. He had committed 


to memory, the poetic tranſlation of the famous ſoli- 
loquy of Hamlet, ſo much admired in England ; and 
ſome parts of a French tragi-comedy, called Sidney. 
J had no apprehenſion, that he would ever put in 
practice ſuch fatal leſſons ! | 

On the 13th of October, 1761, a ſon of Mr. La- 


vaiſſe, a celebrated advocate of Toulouſe; returned 


from 
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from Bourdeaux. I now relate events to which I was 
not a witneſs; but of which J am but too well in- 
formed. The young Lavaiſſe was deſirous of ſeein 
his father, who was then in the country, He cried 
to procure horſes, but could not. By chance, my 
father, and my brother, Mark Anthony, who was 
the particular friend of Lavaiſſe, met him, and aſked 
him to ſup with them. They ſat down at table at 
ſeven o'clock, according to one of the ſimple cuſtoms 
of a regular and induſtrious family, who conclude 
their daily occupations early, in order to be up before 
the ſun. Father, mother, children, and their friend, 
made a frugal meal, on the firſt floor. The kitchen 
was adjoining to the room in which they eat. The 
ſame Catholic ſervant brought in the diſhes, heard, 
and ſaw every thing. I cannot avoid repeating here, 
what has been already ſaid by my unhappy and re- 
ſpectable mother. My brother, Mark Anthony, left 
ho table ſometime before the reſt of the company, 
and went into the kitchen. The ſervant ſaid, Would 
you go near the fire? Ab, ſaid he, I burn. After 
having uttered theſe words, which expreſſed too 
much; he went down towards the warehouſe with a 
gloomy and penſive air. 55 | 

Our family, and young Lavaiſſe, continued in con- 
verſation until a quarter before ten, without any per- 
ſons having left the room. Mr. Lavaiſſe took his 
leave. My mother deſired her ſecond ſon, Peter, to 
take a candle, and light him. They went down, But 
what a ſpectacle before them! They ſaw the door 
of the warehouſe open ; the two leaves of it brought 
near each other; a ſtick made uſe of in packing 
bales, placed on each of them; and my brother 
hanging to it by a cord, formed into a nooſe ; ſtrip- 
ped to his ſhirt; his hair adjuſted ; and his folded 
cloathes laid on the counter. 

At this ſight, they cried out, O, my God! O, 
my God!] ran up ſtairs, and called my father. My 
mother . trembling; but they ſtopped, and 

con- 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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conjured her to remain where ſhe was, They baften- 
2 to call che ſurgeons, and to inform the magiſtrates. 


The frightened mother went down with the ſervant; 


and the tears and lamentations were redoubled. 
What could be done? Was my brother to be left 


| * —— My father embraced the body 
of this dead fon; the cord gave way, becaule one 


end of the ac ſlipped from the leaf of the door; 
the body being lifted up by my father, not keeping 
the ſtick where it had been placed. My mother tried 
to make her {on ſwallow ſome ſpirituous liquors ; the 
ſervant multiplied her aſſiduities and alliſtances but 
my brother was dead. Hearing the ſobbing and la- 
mentations of my parents, the populace ſurrounded 
the houſe. I know not who the fanatic was, that firſt 

imagined, my brother was a martyr, and that his fa- 
mily had ſtrangled him to prevent his abjuration. 


Another added, that abjuration was to be made to- 
' marrow. A. third ſaid, the Proteſtant religion en- 


Joins fathers: and mothers to cut the throats, or 
ſtrangle their children, when they diſcover an incli- 
nation to become Catholics. And a fourth ſaid, that 
nothing could be more true; that the Proteſtants, 
in their laſt aſſembly, had nominated an executioner 
of their ſect; that young Lavaiſſe, at the age of 


Nineteen or twenty, was that executioner ; that the 


young man, who was candour and meekneſs itſelf, 

d travelled expreſs from Bourdeaux to Toulouſe, 
to hang his friend, Behold, a ſtriking view of a 
populace ! and too faithful a picture of its extra- 
vangancies 
Theſe rumours paſſed from mouth to mouth. 
Thoſe who had heard the cries of my brother Peter, 
and of young Lavaiſſe, and the groans of my father 
and mother, at a quarter before ten o'clock, did not 
heſitate to affirm, they had heard the cries of my 


brother while he was N who had died two 


8 7 ore. 
avid | To 
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To complete the misfortune, the capitoul, pte- 
poſſeſſed by theſe clamours, came with his officers to 
the place, and ordered the body td be carried to the 
town-hall, The verbal proceſs was entered updn, and 
drawn up in that Hall, inſtead of the houſe where 
the body was found, though the latter be expreſsly 
enjoined by a law. Some of the evidences have ſaid, 
that the verbal proceſs actually made at the'town-hall; 
Was dated at the houſe where the body was found. 
This is one proof of that animoſity which has de- 
ſtroyed my family. But of what confequence can it 
be, that a judge, in the firſt report, ſhould have com- 
mitted this fault? We do not pretend to accuſe any 

one. It was not that irregularity, which proved fa- 
tal to us. Pays: SO: 1 ; 

Theſe firſt judges did not balance, as they ought 
to have done, between the probability of ſuicide, 
which indeed is rare in this country, and patricide, 
which is a thouſand times more ſo; they deter- 
mined for parricide. They ſuppoſed it, becauſe it 
was pretended, that the deceaſed meant to change his 
religion. His papers and his books were ſearched for 
ſome proofs of this intention; but none could be 
found. NS. |] | | oak 

At laſt, a ſurgeon, called La Marque, was appoint- 
ed to open the ſtomach of my brother, and to ſee 
whether there were any remains of his food. His 
account was, that the food muſt have been taken in 
four hours before his deach. He was deceived ; for 
it was but two hours. The man wanted to give 
himſelf the reputation of knowing the exact time 
requiſite for digeſtion ; which is different in different. 
conſtitutions. Should this error of the ſurgeon have 
contributed any thing towards the puniſhment and 
death of my father? And is the life of man to de - 
pend on falſe reaſoning ?. = ws N 

There were no proofs againſt my parents; and 
there could have been none: recourſe was had, 
therefore, to a monitory letter. I will not enquire whe- 
ther the proceedings on ſuch a letter are regular ; 2 

M | e 
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there was no li 


crime is taken for ene and the diſcovery of 
proofs is required. It was taken for granted, that La- 
vaiſſe had been called home from Bourdeaux, in order 
to act as executioner; and that the aſſembly held 


for electing him into that office, was on the day of 
I arrival, the 13th of October. It was imagined, 


t when a man was to be ſtrangled, his execu- 
tioners obliged him to fall on his knees, and evi- 
dence was ſought to prove, that Mark Anthony Ca- 
las had been ſeen on his knees before his father, who 
had ſtrangled him in the night, and in a place where 


_ | 
All the pee Te were ſure, that my brother had died 
a Catholic; and proofs were in the ſame manner, 
required of his religion; though it was fully proved, 
that he had not quitted that of his family, and had 
not any inclination to do it. No doubt was enter- 
tained, of irs being a maxim among Proteſtants, that 
a father ſhould hang his ſon, when he entertain- 


ed the leaſt ſuſpicion of his becoming a. Catholic; 


and that opinion had ſo much credit, that the church 
of Geneva thought itſelf obliged to ſend an atteſta- 
tion of the abhorrence in which it held ideas ſo 
fooliſh and ſo abominable, and of its aſtoniſhment, 
that ſuch a ſuſpicion could have been entertained, by 
the judges. _ | Kd ek Aj 
Before the monition was iſſued, the people had 
clamoured, that my brother, Mark Anthony, was to 


have entered into the fraternity of White Penitents, 


the day following that on which he died: the capi- 
toul immediately ordered, that my brother ſhould 
be pompovſly. buried in the church of St. Stephen. 
F 175 prieſts, and all the White Penitents, attended 
een ann 
Four days afterwards, the White Penitents per- 
formed on his account a ſolemn ſervice in their cha- 
pel; the church was lined with white; and a ſcaffold 


' was erected, on which was placed a human ſkeleton, 


furniſhed. by a ſurgeon holding in one hand a,paper, 
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on which were the words, “ abjuration of hereſy, &c.“ 
and in the other, a palm, the emblem of martyrdom. . 
On the following day, the Franciſcans performed 
a ſimilar ſervice. It may be ſuppoſed, that ſuch 
ceremonies completely inflamed the. minds of the 
people: the White Penitents and the Franciſcans 
5 knowing it, the death of my 
er. 

The parliament immediately took cognizance of 
this affair. They firſt annulled the proceedings of 
the capitouls, which being defective in all the forms, 
could not have availed. But the prejudice, which 
had been excited, ſubſiſted in all its force. All the 
| zealots were ready to depoſe; one, that he had, in 
the obſcurity of the night, and through the key- 
hole, ſeen people running; another, from a houſe, 
at the other extremity of the ſtreet, had heard the 
voice of Calas, who complained of being ſtrangled. 

A painter, called Mattei, ſaid, his wife had told 
him, that a perſon, called Mandrille, had told her, 
that ſome perſon, unknown, had told him, he had 
heard the cries of Mark Anthony Calas from the 
other extremity of the city. 

As td the perſons accuſed, my father, my mother, 
my brother Peter, the young Lavaiſſe, and the ſer- 
vant, they agreed unanimouſly on all the effential 
points. All confined and in irons ; all ſeparately in- 
terrogated, they maintained the truth; without ever 
varying; either when they were repeatedly examined 
aſunder, or when they were confronted to each other. 

The dreadful affliction, in which they were plung- 
ed, might affect their memories as to ſome little cir- 
cumſtances, which they had obſerved only with di- 
ſtrated and weeping eyes; but neither of them he- 
ſitated a moment, on any thing which could affect 
their innocence. The cries of the multitude ; the 
ignorant depoſition of the ſurgeon La Marque; 
witneſſes, who gave evidence only of what they had 
heard; and who, having once uttered abfurd accu- 

f | M 2 ſutions, 
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ſations, would not contradict them, prevailed againſt 
| the moſt evident truth. 

The judges had before them, on one hand, frivo- 
lous accuſations, and on the. other, the abſolute im- 
poſſibility, that my father, at the age of ſixty-eight, 
could hang a young man of twenty- eight, much 
more robuſt than himſelf, They allowed, that it 
muſt have been difficult to commit this crime; but 
they pretended it was much more difficult, for my 
brother, Mark Anthony Calas, to put an end to his | 
own life. | 

It was in vain, that the you ng Ane ond the 
ſervant, proved the innocence of my father, my mo- 
ther, and my brother Peter. Lavaiſſe, and the ſer- 
vant, were themſelves accuſed. ' The aſſiſtance of 
witneſſes ſo neceſſary, was taken from us contrary to 
the ſpirit of all the laws. 

It was evident, and all the world allowed it, if 
Mark Anthony Calas was aſſaſſinated, it muſt have 
been by all the family, and by Lavaiſſe, and the ſer- 
vant; that they were all innocent, or all guilty; for 
it was proved, that they had quitted each other 
during ſupper or afterwards. 

- I know not by what fatality the judges were in- 
duced to believe my father criminal; and how forms 
could ſuperſede truth. I have been aflured, that many 
of them maintained the innocence of my father for 
ſome time, and that they gave way at laſt to a ma- 
jority. That majority believed all my family, and 
the young, Lavaiſſe, equally culpable. It is certain 
they condemned my unhappy father to be broken 
on the wheel, with the perſuaſion that he would not 
be able to reſiſt his torments, and that, in the horror 
of his puniſhment, . he would cantels the Na 
aſſociates of his crime. 

I have already ſaid, and I cannot too en re- 
peat it, they were aſtoniſhed at ſeeing my father die, 
calling God, before whom he was going to appear, 
to d wicnels his i innocence. a 1 public voice has not 

1763 2 2 de- 
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deceived me, the two Dominicans, called Bourges 
and Caldagues, who were allowed to aſſiſt him in the 
cruel moments of his puniſhment, have given their 
reſtimony to his reſignation ; they ſaw him pardoning 
his judges and pitying them; and they wiſhed they 
might die with ſentiments of piety ſo truly affect. 
The Judges were ſoon obliged to enlarge my mo- 
ther, young Lavaiſſe, and the ſervant; they baniſh- 
ed my brother; and I, as well as the public, could 
not help aſking, Why baniſh him, if he is inno- 
cent? and why not puniſh him with greater ſeverity, 
if he is guilty ? 
I have always wondered, why, having ordered him 
to be conducted out of the city by one gate, they 
ſhould permit, nay, oblige him immediately to return 
by another? Why ſhould he have been confined 
three months in a convent of the Dominicans ? Was 
the purpoſe to convert and not to baniſh him? Did 
they ſtipulate his change as the price of his recall? 
Have they the power of puniſhing or of pardoning 
at pleaſure? And was the dreadful puniſhment of 
his father to be the means of his conviction ? | 
After this horrible cataſtrophe, my mother had 
the reſolution to abandon her fortune and effects; 
went'to Paris, without any other aid than her virtue, 
to implore the juſtice of the king. She hoped, that 
the king's council would fully examine into the pro- 
ceedings.at Toulouſe. It is to be ſuppoſed, that the 
judges, touched by the ſpirited conduct of my mo- 
ther, ſaw evidently, what they had before ſuſpected, 
the innocence of my father. Haw was it poſſible ro 
imagine, that a woman, without protection and ſup- 
port, would dare to petition for a reviſal of a judi- 
cial proceſs, if her huſhand had been criminal ? 
Would ſhe have travelled three hundred leagues to 
ſeek a death, which ſhe deſerved ? That was alto- 
ether as impoſſible as the crime with which my 
ather was accuſed. For I ſay it again, though with 
| FW Y M 3 horror; 
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horror, if my father was guilty of the murder ; my 

mother, and my brother Peter were ſo likewiſe; and 

Lavaiſſe, and the ſervant, muſt have aſſiſted in the 

crime, Would my mother haye undertaken this 

Journey, to expoſe all of them to puniſhment, and 

eſpecially to expoſe herſelf? | : 

I declare, that my ſentiments and reſolution are 
the ſame with hers. I would freely ſubmit to die 
with her, if my father has committed the crime, 

- againſt God, nature, the ſtate and religion, which 

has been imputed to him, | 

I unite my fate with that of my virtuous mother, 
by this act; which, whether legal or not, is public, 
and ſigned by me. The 'advocates, who may un- 
dertake her defence, will expoſe the proceedings as 
null; and it will be proper, they ſhould ſhew that 
 Lavaiſſe and the ſervant, though accuſed, were ne» 
ceſſary witneſſes, who would have depoſed ſtrong» 
ly. in favour of my father. They will proper 
tate the neceſſity to which the judges were reduc 
of ſuppoſing, that a man of the age of ſixty-eight, 
who was infirm in his legs, ſhould, without aſſi- 
ſtance, have hanged his own ſon, a moſt robuſt 

oung man. An execution abſolutely impoſſible, 

They will place in one ſcale this phyſical impoſſibi- 

lity, and in the other, the rumors of the populace. 

They will weigh probabilities, and allot its proper 

credit to the teſtimony of witneſſes, who depoſed 

only what they had heard. 

What will be ſaid, when it is known, that we have 
been three months trying to procure the minutes of 
the proceſs at Taulouſe, and have been often re- 
fuſed? The public, as well as the council, will be 
affected with indignation and pity, when they learn, 
that an attorney has demanded of us, a family re- 
duced to indigence, a hundred louis d'or for aſſiſting 
_ in an irregular manner, to get a copy of the pro- 

82 | | 
I do not aſk pardon of the judges, for exclaim- 
ing againſt their ſentence, They will certainly at- 

4 tribute 
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tribute it to filial piety. They would deſpiſe me if 
I acted otherwiſe. And, perhaps, ſome of them may 
even drop a tear on my memorial. - 
This horrible tranſaction cannot fail of intereſting 
all religions and all nations. It is of importance to 
the ſtate, to know on what fide lies the moſt dange- 
rous fanaticiſm. I tremble, while I only think on 
the ſubject; and more than one reader of ſenſibility 
will tremble with me. | 
Alone, as in a deſart, without council, without 
ſupport, without conſolation, I addreſs myſelf to the 
chancellor and the whole council of ſtate. ©« The 
« petition, which I lay at your feet, is extrajudicial, 
« render it otherwiſe by your authority and your 
te juftice, Do not compaſſionate my family, but 
« bring the truth to light. Let the parliament of 
« Toulouſe boldly produce the minutes of their 
« proceedings; all Europe demands it. If they do 
« not, they will fee, that all Europe will decide on 
ce their conduct. | | 

Chatelaine, July 22, 1762. eo 
Signed, DowaTvus CaLas. 


Declaration of Peter Calas. 


Ox my arrival at the houſe of my brother Dona- 
tus Calas, in order to lament and weep with him, I 
found in his hands, the memorial which he had juſt 
finiſhed; to juſtify our unhappy family. I readily 
join my mother and him; I atteſt the truth of all 
he has written; I ratify all my mother hath faid ; 
and become courageous by her example; I require 
to be put to death with her, if my father has been 
eriminal. . W 
I ſwear, and I pledge myſelf to ſwear judicially, 
to the truth of the following narration. 8 
M 4 Young: 
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LJoung Gober Lavaiſſe, a. youth at the age 'of 

- Nineteen or twenty; of manners the moſt gentle and 
fin mane ; brought up virtuouſly by his father, a cer 
lebrated "advocate; was the friend of Mark Antho- 

g ny. my brother; who 1 was à man of letters, and had 

alſo ſtudied, in order to become an advocate. La: 

Vvaiſſe, as it has been already ſaid, ſupped at , our 
houſe on the 13th of October, 1761. I had llept 2 
little after ſupper, when Mr. Lavaiſſe took his leave. 
My mother awaked me; and deſired 1 would, cake. a 
candle, and light our friend. 

My dreadful, ſurpriſe may be conceived, when 1 
ſaw my brother in his ſhirt, and hanging to the dou- 
ble door, which leads into the 3 2 uttered 
frightful, exclamations and cries. I called my fa- 
ther; and he came down in the utmoſt: confterha- 
tion. He took. the body in his arms, and the ſtick 
which he had laid from one leaf of the door to the 
other, ſlipr down. He looſened the knot, and drew | 
off the cord. He trembled; he wept; he cried 
out, while performing the melanchaly —— © Go,” 
he ſaid to me; go, in God's name, and bring Ca- 
moire, che ſurgeon 3 perhaps, my poor child may not 
be intirely dead.. 

I flew to the houſe of the ſurgeon; but I found 
only . his apprentice, whoſe name is Gorſe, whom 1 
brought with me. My father ſtood between my 
mother, and one of our neighbours, called Deſpeche, 
ſon to a Catholic merchant, who wept with them. 
My mother tried in vain to miles my brother ſwallow 
ſome diſtilled waters; and rubbed his temples. 
Gorſe, the ſurgeon, felt his pulſe and his heart; and 
found him dead and cold. He took off what he 
wore about his neck, which was of, black Taffetas; 
he ſaw the impreſſion of che cord; and eee 
that he was ſtrangled. 

His ſhirt was a littled ruffled ; his hair was put up 
as uſual; and his clothes were folded up on the 
Founter. 1 ran out, in rn ger ſome _ any 

W wv, 
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where. My father, in the exceſs of his grief, ſaid © 
to me, Do not go, and ſpread: the report, that thy 
brother has put an end to himſelf; ſave, as much as 
poſſible, the reputation of thy miſerable family.” I 
went, deprived of my ſenſes, to the houſe: of Mr. 
Caſeing, a friend to our family, who lived at the 
Exchange. I brought him to the houſe. He ad- 
viſed us immediately to inform the officers of juſtice. 
Iran to the houſe of Clauſade, a lawyer. Lavaiſſe 
vent firſt to that of the regiſter, to the capitoul's, 
and then to that of the principal judge, whoſe name 
is Monier. I haſtened back to my father, while 
Lavaiſſe and Clauſade got up the judge, who was 
ne to- bed; and afterwards went to the capitoul 

7 imſelf. 12211 313 3423 FIC Ws 14% 21 Me glides 1 
The capitoul had ſet out for our houſe, in conſe- 
uence of the public rumour. He entered with 
rty ſoldiers. © I was below to receive him; and he 
ordered me to be ſecured. At that inſtant, the judge 
arrived with Lavaiſſe and Clauſade. The guards 
were not diſpoſed to ſuffer Lavaiſſe to enter the 
houſe, and puſhed him back. It was not till after 
he had made ſome noiſe, by inſiſting on coming in, 
and ſaying he had ſupped with the family, that he 
obtained leave of the capitoul to enter the houſe. 
Every man, who has the leaſt knowledge of the 
human heart, will perceive in all theſe ſteps, the 
ſtrongeſt marks of our innocence. How was it poſ- 
ible to have ſuſpected it! Is there an example, in 
the annals of the world and of its crimes, of ſuch an 
action committed without deſign, without intereſt, 
and without cauſe ? ri Sil 
Ihe capitoul had commanded. the attendance of 
La Tour, a phyſician, and of the ſurgeons La Marque 
and Peronet. They examined the body in my pre- 
ſence; and ſought out marks of mortal violence, 
but found none. They took no notice of the cord. 
And they gave in their report to the capitoul in 
ſecret; after which we were all conducted to the 
town- 
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ton -hall; i. e. my father, my mother, Lavaiſſe, 
Caſcing, the ſervant, and me: the body, and its 
elothes, were alſo carried to the town-hall. 

I wiſhed to leave a lighted candle in the paſſage 
below; that we might have light at our return. Such 
was my fecurity, and that of my father, we thought 
that we were only to be led to the town-hall to give 
dur evidence to the truth, and that we ſhould return 
to ſleep at home. But the capitoul, ſmiling at my 
fimmplicity, ordered the candle to be put out; ſaying, 
Tou will not return ſo ſoon.” My father and I were 
put into a dark dungeon; my mother, Lavaiſſe, and 
Caſeing, into dungeons, which had à little light. 
The verbal teſtimonies of the capitoul, the phy- 
ſician, and the ſurgeons, were taken the next morning 
at the town-hall. 7 d | 
Caſeing, who had not ſupped with us, was very 
ſoon enlarged. We were all ſentenced to the tor- | 
ture, and put in irons on the 18th of November. 
We appealed to the parliament, which annulled the 
ſentence of the capitoul, irregular in many points; 
and continued the: proceedin ert 
I was interrogated above fry times. I was aſked, 
whether my brother, Mark Anthony, was to have 
embraced the Catholic religion? I anſwered, I was 
fire of the contrary ; but, being a man of letters, 
and a lover of muſic, he went ſotnetimes to church, 
to hear thoſe preachers whom he thought eloquent, 
and any muſic which was deemed good. And, in 
God's name, of what conſequence could it have been 
to me, that my brother, Mark Anthony, was a Catho- 
lic or a Proteſtant ? Have I lived in leſs harmony 
with-my brother Louis, becauſe he has gone to maſs ? 
Did J not often viſit Catholics at Toulouſe ?: Has 
any of them ever complained of my father or of 
me? Have I not learnt, in the celebrated injunc- 
tion of the Biſhop of Soiſſons, that we ſhould treat 
even the Turks as our brethren? How * RN 
Srl! 87 | [£39 IT S998 DW ONT eee think, 
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think, therefore, of treating my brother as a wild 
beaſt ? What an idea! What madneſs 

I was often confronted with my father ; who, on 
ſeeing me, ſobbed aloud, and melted into tears. The 
excels of his misfortunes, ſometimes diſturbed his 
memory, © Give me your aſſiſtance, he would ſay to 
me. And I often aſſiſted him in the recollection of 
indifferent things. For example, it once — 
him, that we all left the table together. My dear 
father,” I ſaid, do you forget, that my brother went 
out of the room, ſometime before us? © Very true,” 
ſaid hee 1 beg pardon ; for I am overwhelmed 
with trouble.” | 4 

I was confronted with above fifty witneſſes, The 

hearts of my readers will be wrung with pity, when 
they learn who were the witneſſes, and what were 
their teſtimonies. 
A lace-maker's boy, named Popis, hearing from 
a neighbouring houſe the cries, which I uttered at 
the fight of my dead brother, imagined they were 
the cries of my brother himſelf, A maid ſervant; 
when I cried, © Oh, my God,” imagined, I hadcried 
thieves, They admitted things from report, which 
were had from report; and which conſiſted moſtly of 
ſuch ridiculous miſtakes. 

A young lady, of the name of Peyronet, depoſed, 
that ſhe had ſeen me in the ſtreet on the 13th of 
October, at ten at night; running, with a handker- 
chief at my eyes, wiping my tears, and ſaying, that 
my brother was killed with a ſword, I never faid 
it; and if I had, I ſhould not have been to blame, in 
endeavouring to fave the honour of my brother. 
The judges ſhould not have paid more attention to 
the falſe circumſtances of this depoſition, than to 
thoſe which my grief and my tears proved to be 
true, Thoſe tears were irrefragable teſtimonies, 
againſt all thoſe frivolous accuſations, by which the 
pureſt innocence has been ſacrificed. It is poſſible, 
that my father, diſpleaſed that my elder _ 
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ſhould loſe his time and his money at billiards» 
might ſay, If you do not alter your conduct, I will 
&-; puniſh/;you ; or I will turn you out; or you will 
be ruined; or you will come to perdition.” But 
Was it neceſſary, that a fanatic and impetuous witnefs 
ſhould give an unnatural conſtruction to thoſe pa- 
"ternal words; and that he ſhould wickedly turn, 
If you do not change your conduct, into If 
de you do not change your religion?“ And was it 
neceſſary, that the judges, having only the teſtimo- 
ny of one man againſt a father accuſed of ſuch a 
crime, ſhould decide in favour of ality heed 
againſ nature ? . 
There was not one witneſs againſt us, who dee 
ed any credit; and on reading the verbal proceſs, 
any man may imagine the difficulty we had in ob- 
taining a copy of it from the regiſter, who was en- 
joined to avoid any method by which it might be | 
made public. 
Every other circumſtance occurred exactly as m. 
| mother, and my brother, Donatus Calas, have related 
them. There never was a caſe in which innocence 
was more clearly aſcertained. Two prieſts attended 
my father during his laſt moments. One of them, 
who had come from Caſtres, ſaid publickly, “ He has 
died the death of the righteous.“ On what ac- 
count then, it may be ſaid, was your father con- 
demned? You will hear; and you will be aſtoniſhed. 
The capitoul; M. Monier the judge, the king's 
atorney, and the king's advocate, ſome days after 
our impriſonmelit, took a perſon, in quality of jury, 
to the houſe where my brother, Mark Anthony, had 
been found dead. And who was this jury-man ? 
It will hardly be believed, that he was the execu- 
tioner. He was aſked, whether a man could hang 
himſelf to the doorleaves of the warehouſe door, 
where my father had been found by me? The 
wretch, who underſtood only his own operations, 
PG 1 * was iwpracticable. It was made a 
| | queſtion | 
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queſtion of experimental philoſophy. Alas ! a man 
of the leaſt knowledge muſt have ſeen, that the thing 
was. not difficult to be done: and Lavaiſſe, who 
might have been interro ated with me, had actually 
ſeen a very evident proof. rv 
The ſurgeon, La Marque, who had been called 
in to viſit the a . might have been prejudiced 
againſt me; becauſe, in one of his reports before the 
court, having mentioned the right eye for the left, I 
corrected his miſtake. Thus, my father was ſacri- 
ficed to ignorance as well as to prejudice. And 
though it was neceſſary, that the judges ſhould have 
been unanimous, he was condemned only by a majo- 
rity of them. | 2 
After the horrible execution, the judges obliged: 
me to appear, and one of them ſaid to me, We 
“ have condemned your father; and if you do not: 
© confeſs, look to yourſelf.” Great God! what 
had I to confeſs, more than that deluded men had ſhed. 
innocent blood; lk 
Some days afterwards, father Bourges, one of the 
prieſts, who had been appointed to attend my father, 
as the witneſſes of his puniſhment and his ſenti- 
ments, came to me in my dungeon, and menaced me 
with the ſame kind of death with that of my father, 
if I did not abjure my religion. Perhaps, in former 
times, and in thoſe perſecutions which are ſo exag- 
erated in the relation, a Roman proconſul, inveſted 
with arbitrary power, might have ſpoken in this: 
manner; I confeſs, that I had the weakneſs to ſhrink; 
at the apprehenſion of ſo dreadful a puniſhment. + 
At laſt, my ſentence of baniſhment was announced: 
to me; it had remained four days in the office of 
the court, without being ſigned. What irregulari- 
ties! What uncertainties! The hands of the judges: 
ſhould have trembled at ſigning my ſentence, after 
having ſigned that which condemned my father to 
death. The gagler read to me, only. two lines of 
mine. 
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As to the decree, or ſentence, by which my vir- 
tuous father was condemned to the moſt dreadful. 
mſhment, I never ſaw it; it was never made pu · 
dlic; and it is an impenetrable myſtery. Thoſe 
— 4 are made for the public; they were for- 
merly ſent to the king; and never executed with- 
aut his approbation. This is the cuſtom, at the 
ent time, in moſt parts of Europe. But in re- 
gard to the judgment pronounced on my father, as 
much care was taken, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to 
withdraw it from the knowledge of men, as is uſual- 
1y taken by criminals to conceal their crimes, | 
My ſentence ſurpriſed me, as it has all the world 
| for if my unhappy brother has been aſſaſſinated, it 
muſt have been by me and by Lavaiſſe, and not by 
a feeble old man. On me, therefore, the ſevereſt 
puniſhment ſhould have been inflicted. Every man 
muſt ſee there was no medium between parricide and 
innocence. "At . | 
I was immediately conducted to a gate of the 
city; an Abbe accompanied me, and obliged me to 
return to..a Dominican convent; father Bourges 
waited for me at the door. He told me, that no 
notice would be taken of my ſentence of baniſn- 
ment, if I would profeſs the Roman Catholic faith. 

He obliged me to continue four months in the mo- 
naſtery, where I was always guarded. 

I have, however, eſcaped from that priſon ; but 
am ready to deliver myſelf up, whenever the kin 
commands 1 ſhould; and ready to ſhed my bl 
for the honour and reputation of my father and 


mother 


Blind prejudice deſtroyed us; reaſon pities us at 
this time; the public, which is the judge of honour 
and diſhonour, will do juſtice to the memory of 
my father; and the council will confirm the deci- 
ſion of the public, if it ſhould deign to peruſe our 
memotials. This is not one of thoſe . 
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which are buried in the duſt of an office, becauſe it 
it is uſeleſs to publiſh them. I feel, that it muſk 
be of importance to mankind, that it ſhould be 
informed by the minuteſt detail, of every thing 
which fanaticiſm has been able to produce ; for fa- 
"cc al is among the moſt execrable peſts of man- 
kind. | 


©  Chatelaine, Judy 23, 1962. 
Signed, 


PETER CALAS. 
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Hiſtory of Elizabeth Canning. 


* 


T was in London in the year 1753; when the ad- 
ventures of Elizabeth Canning made ſo much noiſe. 
Elizabeth had quitted the houſe of her parents, and 
diſappeared for a month ; when ſhe returned thin, 
emaciated, and her cloaths in rags—“ Good God! in 
what condition are you returned ! where have you 
been? whence are you, come ? what has befallen 
you ?'—< Alas, my dear aunt, as I paſſed thro' Moor- 
fields, in order to return home, two ſtrong ruffians 
threw me down, robbed me, and carried me off to a 
houſe ten miles from London.” | 
Her aunt and her neighbours wept at this tale, 

« Oh, my dear child! Was it not to the houſe of that 
infamous Mrs. Webb, that the ruffians conveyed you ? 
For ſhe lives about ten miles from town,” * Yes, 

| aunt, 
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te aunt, it was to Mrs. Webb's.” „To a great houſe 
© on the right?” © Yes, aunt.” The neighbours 
then deſcribed Mrs. Webb; and the young Canning 
agreed, that ſhe was exactly ſuch a woman as they 
deſcribed her. One of them told Miſs'Canning, that 
people played all night in that woman's houſe ; that 
it was a cut-throar place, where young men reſorted 
to loſe their money and ruin themſelves. © Indeed 
ce it is a cut-throat place,” replied Elizabeth Can- 
ning. They do worſe,” ſaid another neighbour, 
© thoſe two ruffians, who are couſins to Mrs. 
“ Webb, go on the high-way, take up all the pret- 
ce ty girls they meet, and oblige them to live on 
te bread and water until they conſent to abandon 
« themſelves to the gamblers in the houſe.” © Good 
«© God! I ſuppoſe they obliged you, my dear niece, 
« to live upon bread and water?” © Yes, aunt.” 
She was aſked, whether the ruffians had not offered 
violence to her chaſtity, and whether ſhe had not 
proſtituted herſelf? She anſwered ; That ſhe had 
reliſted them; that they beat her to the ground, and 
put her life in danger. Then the aunt and the 
neighbours began to cry out and weep. 

They conducted the little girl to the houſe of one 
Adamſon, who had been long a friend of the family; 
he was a man of fortune, and of great conſequence 
in the pariſh. He mounted his horſe, and took 
with him ſome friends, as zealous as himſelf, to re- 
connoitre the houſe of Mrs. Webb. On viewing 
the houſe, they thought there could be no doubt of 
the girl's having been confined there; and on per- 
ceiving an out-houſe where there was ſome hay, they 
concluded that to have been the place of her con- 
finement. The pity of the good man Adamſon was 
engaged ; he deſcribed the place on his return, which 
Elizabeth acknowledged ſhe had been confined in. 
He intereſted the whole neighbourhood in her be- 
half, where a ſubſcription was ſet on foot, in favor 
of a young woman ſo cruelly treated. 
N 
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In proportion as Canning recovered her appear» 
ance and beauty, the people grew warm in her inte- 
reſt, Mr. Adamſon preſented, a formal complaint 
to the ſheriff in behalf of injured innocence. | Mrs, 
Webb, and all thoſe who lived in her houſe, while 
tranquil and unapprehenſive in the country, were 
arreſted and thrown into a dungeon. | 
The ſheriff, in order to be the better informed of 
the truth of this tranſaction, commenced his pro- 
ceedings by inticing amicably to him a young wo- 
man who was a ſervant to Mrs. Webb, and engaging 
her by gentle words to ſay all that ſhe knew. he 
ſervant, who, had never ſeen or heard of Miſs Canning, 
anſwered ingenuoully at firſt, that ſhe knew nothing 
of the perſon he ſpoke of. But when the ſheriff 
told her, ſhe. muſt anſwer in a court, and that ſhe 
would certainly be hanged if ſhe did not confeſs ; ſhe 
faid every thing he withed her to ſay. In ſhort, a 
Jury was aſſembled, and nine perſons were condemned 
to be hanged. | 
.. Happily in England, no proceſs can be conducted 
in ſecret ;. becauſe the puniſhment of crimes. is de- 
ſigned to furniſh leſſons of public inſtruction, and 
not opportunities of private vengeance, All inter- 
rogatories are made in public courts, and all trials 

any conſequence are printed. Beſides, in Eng- 
land they have preſerved an ancient law, once in 
force in France, which enjoins, that no criminal be 
executed without giving the king previous informa- 
tion of the cauſe, and without having his ſentence 
ſigned by the king. That law, fo wiſe, ſo humane, 
ſo. neceſſary, is ſunk into diſuſe and oblivion in 


France, which unfortunately has been the caſe of 


many other laws: but it is obſerved in almoſt all 
Europe; it is in Ruſſia; and it is in China, that 
ancient land of morals, where divine laws were pu- 

bliſhed before Europe could be ſaid to have cuſtoms. 
_ + The time drew near in which the nine perſons ac- 
euſed were to be executed, when the paper, called 
f j i the 
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the Seſſion- Paper, fell into the hands of a philoſo» 
pher, called Ramſay. He read the account of the 
trial, and found the whole of it abſurd. He was 
moved with indignation, and ſat down to write a 
mphlet, in which he ſtated it as a principle, that it 
is the firſt obligation of a juryman to be poſſeſſed of 
common-ſenſe. He ſhewed, that Mrs. Webb, her 
two couſins, and the reſt of the family, muſt have 
been different from the reſt of mankind, if the 
obliged young girls to faſt on bread and water wi 
a view to proſtitute them ; for, on the contrary, they 
| ſhould have dieted and dreſſed them well, in order 
to render them agreeable; becauſe, in all caſes, mer- 
chants who Have goods to diſpoſe of, take care not 
to injure or tear them; He ſhewed, that Miſs Can- 
ning had never been at the houſe of Mrs. Webb, and 
that ſhe had only repeated the fooliſh things which 
her aunt had ſuggeſted to her, and that the good 
Mr. Adamſon had, by the exceſs of his zeal, occa- 
ſioned this extravagant proſecution : in ſhort, that 
in all probability, the lives of nine of his majeſty's 
ſubjects would be ſacrificed, becauſe Miſs Canning 
was handſome and would tell falſhoods. | 
The ſervant who had been induced in an amica- 
ble manner to ſay before the ſheriff what was not 
true, could not ſafely contradict herſelf before the 
court. A perſon, who has given falſe teſtimony 
through paſſion or fear, commonly adheres to what 
he has ſaid, and lies, from fear of paſſing for a liar. 
It is in vain, faid Mr. Ramſay, the law has or- 
dained that two witneſſes ſhould be ſufficient to 
prove a capital crime, and to take away the life of 
a citizen. If the lord chancellor and the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ſhould ſwear they have ſeen me aſ- 
ſaſſinate my father and mother, and in half an hour 
eat them all for my breakfaſt, the chancellor and the 
archbiſhop ſhouJd be put in Bedlam, rather than I 
ſhould be burnt upon their evidence. If on the one 
hand a thing be impoſſible and abſurd, and on tlie 
ES N 2 other 
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other there be ten thouſand witneſſes and a thouſand 
reaſoners; the impoſſibility of the thing ſhould de- 
termine it againſt the evidences and ke 
This little pamphlet opened the eyes of the ſheriff 
and the jury. They were obliged to reviſe the pro- 
ceedings. It was alledged, that Miſs Canning was a 
little impoſtor, who had retired to lie in, while ſhe 
pretended to have been in priſon at Mrs. Webb's; 
and all the city of London, which had eſpouſed her 
cauſe, was as much aſhamed, as it had been when a 
wag propoſed to jump into a quart bottle, brought 
two thouſand people to ſee the ſpectacle, carried off 
their money, and left them the bottle. 


N. B. I is pofible, that we may have been mijin- 
formed on ſome circumſtances of this event; but - the 
principal are true, and well known in England. 


©» Hiſtory of John Calas. 


Tur ridiculous adventure above related would 
have ended very tragically, if a philoſopher had not 
accidentally read of it in the public papers. Would 
to God, that in a proceſs not leſs ridiculous, and a 
thouſand times more horrible, the white penitents 
of Toulouſe had alſo furniſhed one philoſopher ! We 
fhould not at this time have groaned over the inno- 
cent blood which prejudice hath ſhed.* There was, 
however, at Foulouſe, one wiſe man, who directed 
his voice againſt the clamors of a mad populace, and 
againſt the prejudices of obſtinate magiſtrates. That 
wiſe man, who cannot be too much commended and 
_ bleſſed, was M. De la Salle, a councellor of parlia- 
ment, who ought to be one of its judges. 


* See the letter of the widow Calas, and the anfiebr of her ſon 
Donatus Calas. See alſo the memorials preſented in this affair. 
19119 | He 
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He ſpoke his ſentiments firſt on the irregularity 

of the monition. He loudly condemned the preci- 
itation with which three ſolemn ſervices were per- 

— on account of a man, who, in all probabi- 
lity ſhould have been dragged through the dirt. He 
declared, that a-perſon ſhould not have been buried 
as a Catholic, and canoniſed as a martyr, who, in 
all probability, had put an end to his life, and who 
certainly was not a Catholic. It was known, that 
M. Chalier, advocate of Parliament, had depoſed; 
that Mark-Anthony Calas (who was ſuppoſed to 
have had an intention of abjuring his religion the 
very day after that in which he was found dead) had 
on the contrary a deſign of going to Geneva, to pro- 
poſe himſelf as a preacher and paſtor in the Pro- 
teſtant churches, 

Mr. Caſeing had in his poſſeſſion a letter written 
by Mark-Anthony Calas, in which he ſpeaks of his 
brother Louis, who was become a Catholic, as a de- 
ſerter. Our deſerter, ſays he, plagues us. The rec- 
tor of St. Stephen's had declared, that Mark-Antho- 
ny Calas had been. with him for a certificate ; and 
that he would not be guilty- of prevarication, in 
giving a certificate of being a Catholic to a perſon 
who was a Proteſtant. 

M. De la Salle conſidered all theſe reaſons. He 
added, that according to the intention of the ſta- 
tutes, and that of the Roman law obſerved in Lan- 
guedoc, © there was no legal proof or preſumption, 
* which ſhould induce a judge to regard the father 
as guilty of the death of his ſon; or balance that 
*/natural and ſacred preſumption, which ſets pa- 
*© rents above the ſuſpicion of having murdered their 
te children.“ 

That worthy magiſtrate finding: young Lavaiſſe 
and the Catholic ſervant could not be accuſed of the 
pretended murder of Mark-Anthony Calas, alledged 
they ſhould have been admitted as witneſſes, and that 

3 | the 
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the perſons actually accuſed. ſhould not have been 
e of ſo neceſſary a teſtimony. 
Having ſuch ſtrong reaſons, and being juſtly af- 
fected by compaſſion, Mr. De la Salle 2 with 
that zeal which is the effect of perſuaſion and good- 
neſs of heart. One of the judges ſaid to him, Oh, 
.* Sir, you are wholly a Calas.”—Mr. De la Salle 
_ replied, © Oh, Sir, you are wholly of the populace.” 
| Mo 4 is a melancholy thing to reflect, that the noble 
| n which he ſhewed, ſerved to injure the family 
whoſe defence he had undertaken, Yo having de- 
clared himſelf publicly, and with uncommon bold- 
neſs, and being -made- a kind of party, he had the 
delicacy to withdraw himſelf ; by that means, the 
family of Calas loſt a liberal- and well- informed 
judge, who probably would have had ſome influence 
on the others. 

On the contrary, Mr. La Borde, who had declared 
himſelf for the prejudices of the populace, and who 
had ſhewn a zeal which he himſelf acknowledged to 
have been extravagant: Mr. La Borde, who had 
alſo renounced all concern in this buſineſs, and had 
retired to the country near Alby, returned, however, 
to condemn the father of a family to be broken alive 

upon the wheel. 

There was not, as I haye already ſaid, and as I 
ſhall continue to ſay, any proof againſt this unfortu- 
nate family; the proceedings were founded on pre- 
ſumptions—and what preſumprions ! Human reaſon 
will bluſh at them. 

The Sieur David, capitoul of Toulouſe, had con- 
ſulted tte executioner, on the manner in which 
Mark-Anthony Calas might have hanged himſelf, 
It was the opinion of the executioner, which was the 
ground of the ſentence, while the ſentiments of all 
the advocates. were neglected, 

When the opinions of the judges came to be 
taken, the deliberation related wholly to the father ; 
and the judge who reported che caſe of an innocent 

| parent, 
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parent, gave his opinion in the following terms: 
e That he be condemned firſt to be tortured in the 
ce ordinary and extraordinary manner, that he may 
te reveal his actomplices; then be broken alive, and 
© made to expire on the wheel; and after having 
remained on it two hours, be burnt.”  - K 
This _—_ was adopted by fix judges ; three 
were for the torture only; two were for clear proofs 
taken on the ſpot, whether Mark-Anthony Calas 
could have hanged himſelf, and one thought that 
John Calas ſhould be diſcharged. | 
At laft, after very long debates, the majority was 
found to be for the torture ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, and for having him broken alive on the wheel; 

That unfortunate father of a family, who had ne- 
ver had a quartel with any man, and who had never 
beaten one of his children; that feeble old man, at 
the age of: ſixty-eight, was condemned to the moſt 
horrible puniſnment, for having ſtrangled and hang- 
ed up with his trembling hands, and in hatred to the 
Catholic religion, a vigorous and robuſt ſon, who 
had never ſhewn a greater inclination for the Catho- 
lic religion than the father himſelt. | 

Interrogated as to his accomplices, in the horrors 
of the torture, he anſwered, © Alas! where there is 
«* 10 crime, can there be accomplices ? | 
When brought from the room in which he had 
been tortured to the place of execution, the ſame 
tranquility of mind appeared in him. All his fel- 
low citizens, who ſaw him paſs on the fatal cart, 
were affected; even the populace, which by this 
time had recovered from its fanaticiſm, ſhed tears 
of Hneere regret at his misfortunes. The officer 
who preſided at the execution inflicted the laſt in- 
terrogatory, and obtained only the ſame anſwer. 
Father Bourges, a Dominican, who with father Cal- 
dagues, a religious of the ſame order, had been ap- 
pointed to affift him in his laſt moments, and parti- 
cularly to engage him not to conceal any part of the 

FO. Ns truth, 
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truth, found him diſpoſed only to offer up his life to 
God as a ſacrifice for his fins,” But in proportion as 
he teſtified his reſignation to Providence, he was firm 
in defending his innocence, and that of the other 
perſons accuſed. e har? * 

A ſlight groan; eſcaped him on receiving the firſt 
blow; all the other blows did not force from him 
the leaſt complaint. When placed on the wheel, 
and waiting for the moment which would put an end 


to his puniſhment and his life, his converſation con- 


ſiſted wholly of Chriſtian ſentiments; he expreſſed 
no reſentment» againſt his judges; his charity even 
led him to ſay, he did not impute his death to 
them, for he ſuppoſed they had been deceived by 
falſe witneſſes. And when he ſaw that the execu- 
tioner was preparing to deliver him from his miſe- 
ries, his laſt words to Father Bourges were theſe; 
& die innocent. Jeſus Chriſt; who was innocence 
«itſelf, condeſcended to die by a puniſhment more 
©. cruel than mine. I do not regret a life, the ter- 
mination. of which will, I hope, conduct me to 
© eternal happineſs. I lament: the ſtate of my wife 
«and my ſon; and that poor ſtranger, the fon of 
6% Mr. Lavaiſſe, to whom I meant civility, when I 
f< invited-him to ſup at my houſe—the thoughts of 
* him increaſe my ſorrow,” He ſpoke thus, when 
the capitoul, the principal author of this ſcene, 'who 
would be a ſpectator of his puniſhment and his death; 


though his office did not put him under that neceſ- 


ſity, approached him and ſaid, Wretch, behold 
e the, pile on, which thy body will be reduced to 
« aſhes! tell the truth.“ The Sieur Calas made 
no anſwer, but by turning his head; and at the ſame 
inſtant the executioner did his office, and put an end 
to his life. fy: ph, de bo Griot 
Although John Calas died a; Proteſtant, Father 
Bourges and Father Caldagues, who aſſiſted him, 
wg ng the ſtrongeſt eulogiums on his memory. 
It was thus, they ſaid to any perſons who E. de- 
1 7124 L | roug 
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Girous to hear them on the ſubje& ; it was thus our 
ancient martyrs died ; and even on a rumour, that 
the Sieur Calas had contradicted himſelf, and con- 
feſſed his pretended crime, Father Bourges thought 
it his duty to go to the judges, to give them an ac- 
count of the laſt ſentiments of John Calas, and to 
aſſure them he had always proteſted his innocence, 
as well as that of the other perſons accuſed. 
After that ſtrange execution, the magiſtrates pro- 
ceeded againſt Peter Calas the ſon, for he was re- 
garded as the moſt culpable of thoſe who were yes 
ing, and for the following reaſon. 

A young man, called Cazeres, and born of wiſh 
rents among the common people, had been brought 
from Montpeher while this buſineſs was depending, 
in order to give evidence. He ſwore, that while an 
apprentice to a taylor named Bou, who had a ſho 
adjoining to the houſe of John Calas, his ſon Peter 
came into the ſnop. The taylor's wife, hearing the 
bell toll for the benediction, ordered the boys to go 
and receive it. On which, Peter Calas faid to her, 
te You think only of your benedictions; ; we may be 
* ſaved either by the Proteſtant or the Catholic re- 
. ligion. Two of my brothers are of my opinion. 

10 i I thought they had a diſpoſition to change, I 
* would. willingly ſtab them; and if I had been in 
tc the ſituation of my father, when Louis Calas my 
c Other brother turned Catholic, I ſhould not are 
. &. ſpared him.“ 

Why affect to bring a witneſs from Montpelier to 
atteſt a fact, which the witneſs pretends had hap- 
pened in the preſence of the taylor's wife, and two 
of his boys, who were ſtill at Toulo'aſe ? Why were 
not the wife of Bou and the two boys examined t 
Eſpecially, after it had been aſſerted in the memo- 
rials of the Calas family, that they ſtrenuouſly main- 
tained all the teſtimony of Cazeres to be a falſhood, 
diftated by the enemies of that unhappy family, and 
by the rage of party? How! was jt poſſible that 

Cazeres 
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Cazeres ſhould have heard what was publickly ſaid 
to his maſter and miſtreſs, and that they, and thoſe 
who were with them, ſhould not have heard it! And 
the judges gave him credit; while they refuſed all 
attention to the taylor's family n 
Every man muſt ſee, that the depoſition of the 
wretch was a contradiction in terms. Men may e 
| faved in either religion; i. e. God will pity human 
ignorance and weakneſs; but I will not pity my 
— God accepts che ſincere vows of thoſe who 
apply to him; but I will put to death any man who 
will pray to God inta manner which is not agreeable _ 
to me! Can any ſentiments be imagined of more 
atrocious follyß ? N 
Another witneſs, though a leſs: Important c one, 
whe! ſwore that Peter Calas had ſpoken ill of the Ro- 
ma religion, began with ſaying, „1 have an in- 
cc vincible averſion to all Proteſtants. This muſt 
have been a witneſs very deſerving of credit | 
Theſe things were all which could be collected 
N Peter Calas. The leading judge thought 
there were ſufficient proofs of his guilt, to juſtify his 
being condemned to the gallies: but he was not fol- 
lowed in his opinion. Some were for diſcharging 
Peter; others for baniſhing him; the principal 
judge adopted this ener which became the gene- 
ras one. 
When they came to nder the eaſes of that vir- 
; tuous and affectionate mother, the widow Calas, there 
was no kind of proof or preſumption againſt her; the 
firſt judge, however, was for ſentencing her to ba- 
niſh ment. The other judges were of . that 
all proceedings again her ſhould be dropt, and 
that ſhe ſhould be diſcharged. | 
The conduct of young Lavaiſſe was | eonſidered in 
its turn. The ſuſpicions concerning him were ab- 
ſurd. How could it be ſuppoſed, that a youth at 
the age of nineteen, who was at Bourdeaux, ſhould. 
have been elected at Toulouſe, to the office of Pro- 
teſtant executioner | Or that a mother ſhould 5 
al 
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faid to him, © You arrive very ſeaſonably. We are 
ce come to the reſolutlon to have our eldeſt ſon exe 
ce cuted; you are his friend; and you will ſup with 
« us that you may hang him. A friend of ours was 
te to have ſupped with us, and he would have aſſiſt- 
« ed; but we ſhall do very well without him.“ 
Such extreme frenzy could not long continue. 
The principal judge, however, was of opinion, that 
Lavaiſſe ſhould be baniſhed; all the other judges, 
except Darbout, oppoſed the opinion. But when 
the caſe of the ſervant came before the court, the 
principal judge thought ſhe ſhould be enlarged, from 
a prejudice in favour of her Catholiciſm, and his de- 
termination paſſed unanimouſly. FR 
Is it poffible, that the judges of Toulouſe ſhould 
not at this time weep over the innocence of a family 
thus treatedꝰ They weep, without doubt, and they 
bluſh : nay, they have Colle one proof that they 
repent of their cruel ſentence; they have refuſed for 
two months to communicate to thoſe who wiſhed: to 
have them, the minutes of the proceſs and the ſen- 


tence. g 


Each of them now ſays in his heart, J ſee with 

« horror all thoſe prejudices, all thoſe ſuppoſitions, 
* which ſhock nature and common ſenſe. I ſee that 
ce by one ſentence, I have been the means of putting 
ce to death an old man, who could not have been 
ce puilty; and that by another, I have aſſiſted in 
e diſcharging thoſe who muſt have been criminal 
« like him, if his crime had been poſſible, I per- 
te ceive moſt clearly, that one of thoſe ſentences 
© muſt contradict the other. I confeſs, that if 1 
« have been inſtrumental in putting the father to 
te death, I ſhould not have ſtopt at che baniſhment 
c of the ſon: but I muſt acknowledge, that I re- 
« proach myſelf both with the baniſhment of the 
* ton and the dreadful death of the father, as well 
e as with having loaded with irons for fix * 
cc e 


1 
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ce the young Lavaiſſe, and a mother reſpectable for 


© *© her virtues. 

e Tf we ſeem unwilling to ſhew the minutes of our 
* pe hn to thoſe who with to be acquainted. 
« with them, it is becauſe they have been effaced 
ec by our tears. Let us add to thoſe tears the repa- 


e ration due to an honeſt family, which we have 


«/precipitated into deſolation and indigence, I will 
* not ſay to diſhonour, for diſhonour is not the lot 
ct of innocence; and let us reſtore to the mother, 
et the effects of which this abominable proceſs has 
« deprived her. I will add, let us aſk forgiveneſs 
cc Of her; but who among us could ſupport her pre- 


| 2 ſence? 


Let us, at leaſt, receive the public r remon- 
Gi; «| ſtrances, which are the lamentable fruits of public 
125 juſtice. We apply to the throne, when it re- 

uires ſuch aſſiſtances of the people as are neceſ- 

ary to ſave them from the ſword of an enemy: 
ce ye are, therefore, not to be ſurpriſed, that the 
ce whole world remonſtrate, when we have put to 
« death the moſt inoffenſive and innocent of men. 
Theſe remonſtrances are written with his blood !” 
It muſt be ſuppoſed, that the judges have often 
mae theſe reflections in ſecret; it would be to their 
honour to indulge them! and they will be to be 
pitied, if falſe _—_ apogee ſtifle" Lien in their 
hearts. 8 2 

N. B. 27 bis account was written" 15 a perſon why 
was at Toulouſe, and was a witneſs to the tranſactions, 
but had no conntition or-correſpondence with the family 


of Calas. He has interpoſed only becauſe 10 loves a 
"my rt is an eneiny to Jo Nb. 
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LETTER 
From Mr. De V— to Mr. D—. | 


- March 1, 1765. | 
My dear friend, | wit 


I HAVE devoured the memorial juſt publiſhed by 
Mr. De Beaumont, on the innocence of Calas. 1 
have admired, and I have ſhed tears over it; but it 
has not given me any information. I have been long 
convinced; and I had the happineſs to furniſh the 
firſt proof of the innocence of the family. | 
You wiſh to know, how the general clamour of 
Europe againſt the judicial murder of the unhappy 
Calas, broken on the wheel at Toulouſe, ſhould 
have originated in a little unknown corner of the 
earth, between the Alps and Mount Jura, a hundred 
leagues from the theatre on which this horrible ſcene 
was preſented. | | 
Nothing, perhaps, can more clearly diſcover the 
inſenſible chain by which all the events of this miſe- 
rable world are linked. | + at 
About the end of March, 1762, a traveller who 
had paſſed through Languedoc, and who viſited my 
retreat, which is at the diſtance of two leagues from 
Geneva, gave me an account of the dreadful puniſh- 
ment of John Calas, and aſſured me, he was inno- 
cent. I replied, that his crime was not very proba- 
ble: but that it was ſtill leſs probable, that the 
Judges ſhould, without having any intereſt, condemn 
an innocent man to be broken alive on the wheel. 
I was told the next day, that one of the children 
of this unhappy father had taken refuge it Switzer- 
land, not far from my retreat. His flight induced 
me to ſuſpect that his family was guilty. I _ 
| ; OW 
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however, that the father had been condemned vo 
puniſhment, for having himſelf, and without aſſi- 
ſtance, aſſaſſinated his fon, on account of religion; 
and that he was put to; death ät the age of bzty- 


nine. I could not recollect having cver read of any 


old man who had been poſſeſſed of fuch horrible fa- 
naticiſm. I had always obſerved, that the rage of 
anaticiſm' generally ſeized young people, whole ar- 
dent, tumultuous and feeble imaginations were in- 


flamed by ſuperſtition. The fanatics of Cevennes 


were fools of twenty-three, trained to propheſyings 


from infancy. Almoſt all the Convulſioniſts with 


which Paris abounded when I was there, were little 
girls and young boys. Old perſons among the 
monks, are leſs frantic, leſs ſuſceptible of the fury 
of zeal, than the youth who haye juſt paſſed their 
noviciate. Thoſe celebrated aſſaſſins whom fana- 
ticiſm has armed, have always been young people. 
Thoſe who have pretended to be poſſeſſed have 
alſo been youth. We have never ſeen an old man 
Exorciſed. That idea made me doubt a crime, 
which befides was hardly poſſible in nature. I was 
then ignorant of the circumſtances attending this 
matter, 1 | * 

I fent to deſire the young Calas to come, to my 
houſe. I expected to have found in him an enthu- 
ſiaſt or demoniac, ſuch as the province from which 
he came ſometimes produced. I faw a ſimple, in- 
genuous youth, with the ſweeteſt, moſt intereſting 
countenance, and who in ſpeaking endeavoured in 
vain to ſuppreſs his tears. He told me, that he was 
at Niſmes, where he had been bound an apprentice to 
a- manufacturer, when public report informed him, 
that. all his family at Toulouſe was on the point of 
being condemned to death; that almoſt all Langue- 
doc believed them guilty, and that to withdraw him- 
ſelf from ſo dreadfu} an infamy, he had fled into 
Switzerland. "OO as 
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1 aſked him, if his father and mother were of a 

violent character. He told me, they had never pu- 

niſhed any of their children by blows, and that no 
ents could be more indulgent or more tender. 

I acknowledge, that nothing more was requilite to 
induce me to preſume, that the family was innocent. 
I had further informations from two merchants of 
Geneva, men of undoubted probity, who had lodged 
in the bouſe of Calas at Toulouſe. They confirmed 
me in my opinion. So far from thinking the family 
of Calas fanatical and capable of parricide, I ſaw that 
it was the fanaticiſm of others which had accuſed and 
ruined. them. I had long known what calumny and 
the ſpirit of party were capable of. | | 

But what was my aſtoniſhment, when, on having 
written to Languedoc, concerning that ftrange 
tranſaction, Catholics and Proteſtants anſwered, that 
there could be no doubt of the crime of John Calas. 
I was not diſcouraged. - I took the liberty of writing 
to thoſe who had governed the province, to com- 
mandants of neighbouring provinces, and to mini- 
ſters of ſtate; all were unanimous in their advice, 
that I would not interfere in ſo bad an affair. All 
the world condemned me, and I perſiſted, I took 
the following meaſures. 

To compleat the misfortunes of the widow Calas, 
and in order to offer her the laſt outrage, her daugh-, 
ters were forced from her. She retired to a ſolitude, 
where ſhe indulged her ſorrow and her tears, and 
where ſhe waited for her diſſolution. I did not con- 
cern myſelf whether ſhe was attached to the Prote- 
ſtant religion, or not; but only whether ſhe believed 
in a God— the rewarder of virtue and the avenger of 
crimes. I had the queſtion put to her, whether ſhe 
would atteit, ia the name of that God, that her huſ- 
band was innocent of the crime for which he was put 
to death? She did not heſitate, No more did I. I 
2 to Mr. Mariette, to deliver her defence to 

king's council. It then became "_—_— to 
| raw 
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draw the widow: Calas out of her retreat, and to in- 
duce her to undertake a journey to Paris. 

It was then ſeen, that if the earth abounds with 
great crimes, there are alſo great virtues; and if ſu- 
perſtition produces horrible misfortunes, philoſophy 

n them. 1 

A lady whoſe generoſity is equal to the dignity of 
her birth, and who was then at Geneva to have her 
children inoculated, was the firſt who aſſiſted that 
unfortunate family. Her example was followed by 
French families who had retired into that country, 
Engliſh travellers diſtinguiſhed themſelves on the 
occaſion ; ; and, as Mr. De Beaumont has well ex- 
preſſed it, there was a conteſt of generoſity between 
the two nations, which ſnould afford the beſt ſuc- 
cour to virtue ſo cruelly oppreſſed. 

What followed who can know better chas your- 
ſelf? ? Who has aſſiſted and ſerved the innocent with 
a zeal more conſtant or more intrepid? What have 
you not done to encourage that eloquence which has 

been attentively heard by all France, and even by 
all Europe. We have ſeen the return of that time 
in which Cicero juſtified Amerinus, accuſed of par- 
ride, before an aſſembly of legiſlators. Some per- 
ſons who are called, Devotees, oppoſed every thing 
in favor of the family of Calas: but, for the firſt 
time ſince the eſtabliſhment of fanaticiſm, the voice 
of wiſdom put them to ſilence. 

Reaſon, therefore, has obtained advantageous vic- 
tories among us ! But would you believe, my dear 
friend? So effectually aſſiſted, ſo well avenged, it was 
no: the only one which religion accuſed of parricide ; 
it vas not the only one facrificed to, the fury of pre 
dice? There js another ſtill more unfortunate, off 
cauſe having been plunged into the ſame horrors, 
they have not had the ſame conſolations; they have 
not found a Mariette, a De Beaumont, a  L/Olſeau. 

It ſeems, as if there were in Languedoc, an in- 
fernal w bo brought into the province by 
thoſe 
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thoſe inquiſitors who were in the ſuite of Simon de 
Montfort; and which is now and then ſhaking its 
infernal torch... . _ 7 | 

A vaſſal of the Lordſhip of Caſtre, called Sirven, 
had three daughters. As the religion of the family 
was that which is pretended to be reformed, the 
youngeſt of thoſe daughters was taken away from the 
arms of her mother, and placed in a convent, where 
ſhe was well whipped, in order the better to learn her 
catechiſm. She became ſtupid, and threw herſelf 
into a well, about a league from her father's houſe. 
The religious zealots no ſooner heard of this, than 
they concluded that the father, the mother, and the 
ſiſters, had drowned the child. It paſſed for certain 
truth among the Catholics of the province, that there 
was an important article of the Proteſtant religion, 
* fathers and mothers to hang, cut the throats 
of, or drown all thoſe of their children, whom they 
ſhould ſuſpect of any inclination to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. It was preciſely at the time when 
the ſcaffold of John Calas was erected, and when the 
whole family was in irons. e 

The adventure of the drowned girl, was ſoon 
known at Toulouſe. © See another example,” they 
faid, © of a father and mother, who have murdered 
their child.” The public fury was increaſed. Calas 
was broken on the wheel; and a writ was iſſued to 
ſecure Sirven, his wife, and his daughters. Sirven, 
thoroughly frightened, had but juſt time to fly with 
his ſick family. They travelled on foot, deſtitute of 
every kind of aſſiſtance, over craggy mountains co- 
vered with ſnow. One of the daughters was deli- 
vered of a child among hills of ice, and dying her- 
ſelf, carried her dying infant in her arms. They took 
the road to Switzerland. 

The ſame accident which led to me the children of 
Calas, brought alſo the family of Sirven. Imagine, 
my dear friend, four ſheep, whom butchers have ac- 
cuſed of having devoured a lamb. It was the pic- 
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ture before me. It is impoſſible for me to paint to vou 
ſo much innocence with ſo much miſery. What was 
T to do? What would you have done in my place? 
Would it have been ſufficient to ſigh over the miſeries of 
human nature? I took the liberty of writing to the firſt. 
Wag of Languedoc, a virtuous and wife man ; 
ut he was not at Toulouſe. By means of one of 


your friends, I preſented a petition to the vice-chan- 


cellor. In the mean time, the father, mother, and two 
daughters, had been executed in effigy near Caſtres; 
their property was either confiſcated or waſted, fo that 
none remains for them. 
Here we have a creditable, innocent, and virtuous 
family, delivered to diſhonour and beggary among 
ſtrangers. It is true, they are conſidered with pity. 
But it is very hard to be an object of pity through 
life. It has been ſaid, that it cannot be difficult to ob- 
tain letters of pardon for them. I imagined, when 1 
was thus ſpoken to, that their judges were meant, and 
that the letters were for them. You may eaſily be- 
- eve, that the family would beg its - bread from 
door to door, or expire in want, rather than apply 
for a pardon, which would imply a crime too horrible 
to. be pardoned. And how are they to expect, or to 
obtain juſtice? Are they to deliver themſelves up, to 
be impriſoned in a country where half the people ſtill 
fay the murder of Calas was juſt? Are we to appeal 
to the council a fecond time? Shall we attempt to ex- 
cite the public pity, which the misfortune of Calas 
may have exhaulſed when the public may be weary 
of having accuſations of parricide to refute ; convicts 
to reinſtate; and judges to reproach and put to ſhame ? 
Theſe two tragical events, which have in fo little 
time ſucceeded each other, are they not, my friend, 
| r of that inevitable fatality, to which our miſera- 
le ſpecies is ſubjected? This is a terrific truth, 
ſtrongly urged by Homer and by Sophocles; bur it 
is uſeful, ſince it teaches us reſignation, and inſtructs 
us how to ſuffer. f 
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I Jcan hardly relate to you, that while the aſtoniſh- 
ing diſaſters of Calas and Sirven' afflicted my poor 
frame, 4 man, whoſe profeſſion you will diſcover by 
his diſcourſe, reproached me with the intereſt I took in 
two families, which were utter ſtrangers to me. 
« Wherefore ſhovid you interfere?“ he ſaid to me 
& Let the dead bury the dead.” I anſwered, © I have 
& found, in my defart, the Iſraelite bathed in his blood; 
permit me to pour a little wine and oil over his 
© wounds, You are a Levite; let me be the Sama- 
&« ritan;” ; ; 
It is true, that in recompence of my pains, I have 
been treated, as if I were a Samaritan. A defamatory 
libel has been publiſhed, under the title of the Paſtoral 
Mandate and Inſtruction. But I think it my duty to 
forget—it was a Jeſuit who compoſed it. Can I give 
a better proof, that we ought to regard our enemies as 
our brethren ? | 

Your paſſions are, love of truth, humanity, and 
- hatred af calumny. The conformity of our charac- 
ters has produced our friendſhip. I have ſpent my 
life in ſeeking and publiſhing that truth which J love. 
Who beſides, among modern hiſtorians, has been at 
the pains to defend the memory of a great prince, 
againſt the atrocious impoſtures of a writer, who may 
be called the calumniator of kings, miniſters, and 
great generals, and who at this time has no readers ? 

I have, therefore, in the horrible misfortunes of 
Calas and Sirven, only done what all men do. I have 
followed my inclination. It is the inclination of a 
philoſopher, not to bemoan the unhappy, but to ſerve 
them. | 5 | 

I know with what fury, fanaticiſm ſets itſelf againſt 
Philoſophy. Philoſophy has two daughters, which Fa- 
naticiſm would willingly ſerve as ſhe has done Calas 

9nd Sirven; thoſe are Truth and Toleration; while Phi- 
loſophy is only deſirous of diſarming thoſe children of 
Fanaticiſm, Calumny and Perſecution. 9 
| O 2 n 
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Perſons not accuſtomed to reaſon, are defirous of 
diſcrediting thoſe who are: They have confounded. 
the philoſopher with the ſophiſt ; but they have de- 
ceived themſelves. . True philoſophy may ſometimes 
be provoked at the calumny which purſues it. She 
may cover with eternal contempt, the vile mercenary, 
who twice in a month commits outrages on reaſon, 
good taſte, and virtue. He may now and then hold 
up to ridicule, thoſe who inſult literature in the ſanc- 
tuary where it ſhould be honoured. But he never 
enters into cabals ; into dark and ſecret practices; or 
into defigns'of vengeance. He ſtudies, like the ſage 
of De Monthart, or the ſage of De Vorc, to render 
the ground more fertile, and the inhabitants more hap- 
py. The true philoſopher clears uncultivated fields, 
augments the number of ploughs, and conſequently of 
inhabitants; | occupies and enriches the poor; en- 
courages marriage; eſtabliſhes the orphan : he does 
not murmur at neceſſary impoſts, and puts the labourer 
into a condition to pay them with chearfulneſs. He 
expects nothing from men ; and yet does them all the 
good of which he is capable. He has a horror of 
the hypocrite z but pities the ſuperſtitious. In ſhort, 
he is capable of ng a friend. 2 

perceive, that I have been drawing your portrait; 
and that nothing would be wanting to it, if you were 
happy enough to reſide in the country, 


A. Caution to tbe Public, on the Murders imputed to Calas 
and io Sirven. © 


W E have had in France two accuſations in one year, 
ol aſſaſſination on account of religion; and two fatnilies 
have been judicially ſaci ificed by fanaticiſm. The ſama 
prejudice which broke Calas on the wheel at Toulouſe, 
would have dragged to the gallows the whole family of 

| . EN Sir- 
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Sirven, in a juriſdiction of the ſame province. And 

the ſame friend of innocence, Mr. Elie de Beaumont, 

an advocate of parliament, who had juſtified Calas, 

appeared in defence of Sirven, whom he alſo juſtified in 

a memorial ſigned by ſeveral advocates; a memorial, 

which proves the judgment againſt Sirven, {till more 
abſurd than that againſt Calas. 

The following, in a few words, is the fact; an ac- 
count of which may be acceptable to ſtrangers, who 
may not have had an opportunity of peruſing the me- 
morial of the eloquent Mr. de Beaumont. 

In 1761, while the family of Calas was in jrons, ac- 
coſe of having aſſaſſinated Mark Anthony Calas, 
who was ſuppoſed to have been inclined to embrace the 
Roman Catholic religion, it happened, that a daughter 
of Paul Sirven, land- ſurveyori in the diſtrict of Caſtres, 
was brought to the Biſhop of Caſtres, by a woman 
who ſuperintended his houſe. The biſhop under- 
ſtanding, that the girl was of a Calviniſt family, or- 
dered her to be ſhut up in a kind of convent, which 
they call Maiſon des regentes. The girl was diſciplined 
with ſo much ſeverity, in order to be inſtructed in the 
Roman Catholic religion, that ſhe loft her ſenſes, got 
out of her priſon, and ſometime afterwards, threw 
herſelf into a well, in the open country, at ſome di- 
ſtance from the houſe of her father, and near a village 
called Mazamet. The magiſtrate of the village rea- 
ſoned in the following manner. At Touloule, they 
mean to break John-Calas alive on the wheel, and to 
burn his wife, who, no doubt, have hanged their ſon, 
left he ſhould go to maſs. | ought, therefore, in imi- 
tation of my ſuperiors, to do the ſame by the Sirvens, 
who, without doubt, have drowned the little girl, on 
the ſame account. It is true, I have no proof, that the 
father, mother, and rwo ſiſters of this girl, have aſſaſ- 
finated her. But I hear, there were no proots againſt 
the family of Calas. therefote' run no riſque. Per- 
' haps, however, it may be too much for the judge of a 
village to burn or break on the wheel. I may at leaſt 
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have the pleaſure of hanging a whole Huguenot fa- 
mily. And I ſhall be paid my fees out of their for- 
feited goods. 00 300 
To proceed methadically and ſafely, that weak fa- 
natic, cauſed the corpſe to be viſited by a phyſician, 
who was as learned in phyſic, as the judge was in juriſ- 
prudence. The phyſician, aſtoniſhed at not finding, 
the ſtomach of the girl filled with water, and not 
knowing that water could not enter where the air had 
no opportunity of eſcaping, concluded that the girl 
had — firſt ſuffocated, and then thrown into the 
well. A devotee of the neighbourhood averred, it 
was. the cuſtom of all Proteitant families. Ar laſt, 
after many proceedings as irregular as thoſe reaſonings 
were abſurd, the judge ordered the father, mother, and 
ſiſters of the deceaſed, to be taken into cuſtody. On 
hearing this, Sirven afſembled his friends. All were 
| ſure of his innocence ; but the fate of Calas had filled 
the whole province with terror. They adviſed Sirven 
not to expoſe himſelf io the madneſs of fanaticiſm. 
He fled, accompanied with his wife and daughters, in 
a rigorous ſeaſon. This wretched company were under 
a neceſlity of traverſing on foot, mountains covered 
with ice. One of the daughters, who had been mar- 
ried about a year, was delivered of a child on the way, 
and among hills of ice; and in a dying condition her- 
ſelf, was obliged to carry her dying infant in her arms. 
And, when this wretched family had got into a place of 
ſafety, the firſt news they received was, that the father 
and mother had been condemned to death, and that the 
two daughters, judged equally guilty, were baniſhed 
for cver; that their goods were confiſcated; and that 
nothing remained for them in this world, but infamy 
and wretchedneſss. $428 l . 
I his caſe may be ſeen at full length, with the cleareſt 
roofs of innocence on the one hand, and injuſtice. on 
the other, in the maſterly memorial of Mr. de Beau- 
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Providence, which permitted that the firſt efforts, 
to produce the juſtification of Calas, ſhould ariſe in 
thoſe mountains and deſerts which border on Switzere 
land, had alſo ordered, that the vengeance due to the 
injured Sirvens ſhould originate in the ſame ſolitude, 
The children of Calas took refuge there; and the fa- 
mily of Sirven ſought an aſylum at the ſame time, 
Perſons of real humanity and religion, 'who have had 
the conſolation of ſerving theſe unfortunate families, 
and who were the firſt to reſpect them for their diſ- 
aſters and their virtues, could not then apply in favour 
of the Sirvens, as they did for the children of Calas; 
becauſe the criminal proceſs againſt the family of Sir- 
ven was carried on more flowly, and continued a longer 
time. Beſides, how could a wandering family, four 
hundred miles from home, procure teſtimonies neceſſary 
to their. juſtification? What could be done: by the 
father overwhelmed with grief; the mother at the 
point of death; or the daughters, who were equally 
unfortunate? It became neceſſary to make a legal 
application for a copy of their proceedings; bur forms 
prevented their obtaining it; forms which perhaps 
may be neceſſary, but which are often in their effects 
oppreſſive to the innocent and poor. Their relations 
intimidated, durſt not write to them. All that could 
be known by that unfortunate family in a diſtant 
country, was, that it had been condemned to a capital 
puniſhment in its own. If it were known, what cares 
and pains became neceſſary to obtain any legal proofs 
in their favour, many perſons would be aſtoniſhed and 
diſcouraged. | 

It was not practicable to have recourſe to the ſame 
forms of juſtice which had been uſed in the caſe of 
Calas; . becauſe Calas had been condemned by a parlia- 
ment, and the family of Sirven by ſubordinate judges, 
from whoſe ſentence there lay an appeal to that par- 
lament. 0 

We will not repeat here what has been ſaid by the 
eloquent and generous Mr. de Beaumont: but having 
1% x O4 con- 
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| conſidered how thoſe tranſactions are connected with 
the intereſts of human nature, we are of opinion, it 
may be ſerviceable to that intereſt to correct at its ori- 
= gin, that fanaticiſm which produced them. The 
8 oO regards only two obſcure families ; but when 
the moſt ignorant creature dies of a contagion which 
has long deſolated the earth, it furniſhes an intimation 
to the whole world, that the virulence of the poiſon 
ſubſiſts. All men ſhould hold themſelves on their 
uard; and if there are any phyſicians, they ſhould 
eek thoſe remedies which may remove the princi- 
ples of an univerſal mortality. *Y 
It may be, that the forms of juriſprudence. will not 
permit the petition of Sirven to be preſented to the 
council of the king of France: but it will be re- 
ceived by the public; that judge of all judges has 
pronounced its ſentence. It is to the public, there- 
fore, we addreſs ourſelves; and it is to its judgment 


we ſubmit our ſentiments. 


j 


Examples of Fanaticiſm in general, 


HUMAN nature has always been deyoted to 
errors ; but all thoſe errors have not been of a bloody 
and cruel tendency. Men have long remained 1g- 
norant that the world moved round the fun; they 
have credited thoſe, who have related their adven- 
tures with ſpirits ; they have believed that birds an- 
nounced future events; that ſerpents might be af- 
fected by charms and enchantments; that we can 
produce variegated animals by holding before the 
mothers objects of various colours: they have per- 
ſuaded themſelves, that in the wane of the moon, 
the marrow in bones is diminiſhed; that the grain 
ſhould become rotten, in order to grow, &c, &c. 
Theſe follies have not produced perſecutions, diſ- 
cords; or murders, | | 

But other frenzies have troubled the earth; other 
follies have covered it with blood. For example, it 
5 . | TUE: would 
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vould be difficult to give any idea of the numbers 
which have been delivered up to the executioner by 
ignorant judges, who condemned them to the flames 
with great tranquility and without the leaſt ſcruple, 
on an accuſation of witcacrafr, There has not been a 
tribunal of Europe, ſince the introduction of. Chriſtia- 
nity, which has not for fifteen centuries been often 
ſullied by ſuch judicial aſſaſſinations. And when I 
ſay, that among Chriſtians, there have been more 
than a hundred thouſand victims of that fooliſh and 
barbarous juriſprudence, and that moſt of them were 
women, and innocent young girls, I am very much 
within the hounds of truth. | 

Our libraries are filled with books on the laws of 
witchcraft, All the deciſions of the judges in theſe 
caſes are founded on the precedents afforded by the 
magicians of Pharoah, by the witch of Endor, by the 
demoniacs mentioned in the Goſpel, and by the 
apoſtles who were ſent expreſsly to caſt out thoſe 
devils who had taken poſſeſſion of the bodies of 
men. No man dared to alledge, out of pure com- 
paſſion to mankind, that God might formerly have 
permitted poſſeſſions and witcheraft, and not allow 
them at the preſent time. This diſtinction appeared 
criminal; and thoſe who made it were ſacrificed as 
victims. Chriſtianity has ever been diſhonoured by 
ſuch barbariſm. All the fathers of the church be- 
lieved in magic, and more than fifty councils have ſo- 
lemnly pronounced anathemas on thoſe, who, by a 
form of words, obliged the devil to enter the bodies 
of men. An univerſal error was ſacted. Politicians, 
in whoſe power it was to deceive the people, were 


eon of attention and thought; they were always 


guided and forced by the torrent of public affairs. 
They feared the power of prejudice. They ſaw that 
fanaticiſm was born and cheriſhed in the very boſom 
of religion. They dared not to ſtrike the unnatural 
child, leſt they ſhould alſo wound the mother. They 
choſe rather to run the riſque of becoming _ 
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ſelves the ſlaves of a popular error, than to en- 


Counter it. 


Princes and kings have paid dearly for the fault of 
encouraging the ſuperſtition of the vulgar. Were 


not the people of Paris made to believe, that king 


Henry III. employed witchcraft in his devotions? 
And were not magical operations made uſe of for a 
long time to deprive him of a wretched life; which 
the knife of a Dominican put an end to, much more 
effectually than could have been done by invoking 
all the infernal regions ? 

Had not impoſtors formed the deſign of leading 
to Rome Martha Broſſier, a demoniac, to accuſe 
Henry IV. in the name of the devil, of not being a 
good Catholic? Every year of the barbarous period 
we now refer to, was marked by ſuch events. Did 
not all thoſe, who adhered to the league of Paris, 
declare publicly that the beautiful Gabrielle d' Eſtrẽe 
had died by the devil's twiſting her neck? 

We ought not, it is ſaid, to produce at this time 
theſe circumſtances ſo diſhonourable to human na- 
ture. And 1 ſay, that we ought to ſpeak of them a 
thouſand times, and to render them ever preſent to 
the minds of men. It ſhould be repeatedly told, 
that the unhappy prieſt, Urbain Grandier, was con- 
demned to the flames by 1gnorant judges, after hav- 
ing been fold to a ſanguinary miniſter. The inno- 
cence of Grandier was evident; but religious per- 
ſons averred that he had bewitched them, and that 
was ſufficient. Men ſpoke of the devil, until they 


had forgo:ten Almighty God. This muſt have been 


a neceflary conſequence, when the prieſt had made it 
an article of faith, that men had commerce with the 


devil. And the judges, regarding this pretended 


crime as equally real and equally common with rob- 
bery, there were found in Europe more en _— 
ooo #4 
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AX faulty Juriſprudence, multiplies Crimes. 


OUR magicians and witches were the effects of 
our rituals and juriſprudence ; founded-on the decree 
of Gratian, The people ſaid, Our prieſts excom- 
« municate and exorcile all thoſe who enter into co- 
« yenants with the devil; our judges order them to 
« be burnt: it is therefore very certain, that agree- 
« ments may be entered into with the devil. Now 
« if theſe agreements are made ſecretly, if Belzebub 
* ſhould be as good as his word, we may be abundant- 
« ly enriched in one night. We need only be at the 
te trouble of attending the midnight meetings of 
te infernal ſpirits ; and the fear of being diſcovered 
e ſhquld not prevail over the hope of thoſe infinite 
« adyantages, which the. devil may ſecure for us, 
Fc Beſides, Belzebub is more powerful than our 
te judges, and can ſupport us againſt them.” Thus 
thoſe wretches reaſoned ; and the more the fanatic 
judges exerted their ſeverity, theſe idiots increaſed in 
number, and reſiſted their authority. 

But there were a greater number of informers than 

riminals. If a girl became pregnant, and her gal- 
5 was unknown, it was the devil who had got her 
with child. If any farmers procured by their in- 
duſtry a more abundant crop than that of their neigh- 
bours, it was becauſe they were ſorcerers; the inqui- 
ſition committed them to the flames, and ſold their 
effects for its own adyantage. The pope delegated 
into every part of Germany, as well as into ſeveral 
other places, judges who were ever delivering up vic- 
ticas to the ſecular arm; fo that the laity for a lon 
time. were only the guards and the executioners 1 
prieſts. We lee, it is (till the caſe | in Spain and in 
Portugal. ; $61 

In proportion as a province was ignorant and bru- 
tal, the dominion of Satan was there acknowledged. 
We have a collection of judgments given in the = 
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of witches and ſorcerers. It was made in 1607, b 

a judge of great reputation, at St. Claude, hed 
name was Boguet; and the work. had the approba- 
tion of a great number of biſhops. A perſon who 
ſhould write ſuch a' work at this time would be put 
into an hoſpital as a mad-man : but at that time, all 
the other judges were as barbarouſly fooliſh as him- 
ſelf. Every province had a regiſter of the ſame na- 
ture. At length, when philoſophy began to enlighten 
men a little, they ceaſed to purſue ſorcerers, and they 
totally diſappeared. | | | 


Of Parricides.* 


- I MAY venture to ſay, that it is with parricide, 
as it was with forcery. When ren? bo: of Langue- 
doc give up the enormous prepoſſeſſion, that every 
Proteſtant father of a family aſſaſſinates his children, 
the moment he ſuſpects them of an inclination to the 
Roman Catholic religion, we ſhall hear of no more 
proceedings on account of parricides. This crime is, 
in fact, a more uncommon one, than that of making 
a covenant with the devil. It is very poſſible, that a 
weak woman, whom a preacher had warned in his 
fermon, not fo go and lie with a he-goat at the noc- 
turnal aſſemblies of witches, ſhould conceive a de- 
fire to go to thoſe aſſemblies, and to lie with a he-goat. 
It is poſſible, that being rubbed with a certain oint- 
vent, women ſhould dream in the night, they have had 
favors of the devil. But it is not in nature, that a 
father or mother ſhould cut the throat of their child, 
in order to render themſelves acceptable to God. 
Perhaps, indeed, if the ſuſpicion were continued, 
that it is the practice of Proteſtants to aſſaſſinate 


*The reader will ſee, that throughout this work J have ex- 
tended the meaning of the word parricide, as if it were derived 
from the French word parens, kindred, and not from the Latin 
parens, parent ; and I conceived myſelf often under a r 
of doing it, to expreſs the author's ſenſe without a ns . 
” their 
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their children, leſt they ſhould become Catholics, the 
Catholic religion would be rendered ſo odious to 
them, that the voice of Nature might in time be 
ſilenced in ſome unhappy and fanatical parents; and 4 
ſtrong temptation would be given to commit the 
very crime, of which they were ſo groundleſsly ſuſ- 
pected. | 5 . IW | | 

An Italian writer ſays, that a monk of Calabria 
took it into his head to go from village to village, to 
preach againſt beſtiality, and deſcribed it in fo lively 
a manner, that in three months there were fifty wo- 
men accuſed of that horrible crime. 


Toleration neceſſary to render Society ſupportable. 


THAT pride is a paſſion extremely terrible, which 
would force men to think as we do. But is it not ex- 


MS». » MEA, FTE 


flames ? - | | | 

An Iriſh prieſt has lately written, (in a pamphlet 
but little known) that we are a century too late in our 
declamations againſt intolerance ; that barbariſm has 
given place to mildneſs, and that this is not a time 
to complain. I would anſwer to thoſe who ſpeak in 
this manner, See what paſſes before your eyes; and 
&« if you have the hearts of men, you will feel the 
« compaſſion we do.” Eight preachers among the 
unfortunate Proteſtants have been hanged in France 
finca the year 1745. The billets de confeſſion have occaſi- 
oned a multitude of troubles. And a wretched fanatic, 
from the very dregs of the people, having attempted 
to aſſaſſinated his king in 1757, when firſt interro- 
gatedby the parliament, ſaid,“ he had committed the 


* Trial of Damien, p. 131. 5 
ſhocking 
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ſhocking parricide from a principle of teligion, and 
he added this dangerous poſition, © he who is good 
de only with a view to himſelf, is good for nothing.“ 
How came he by this principle ? Who taught a ſcul- 
lion in a college, or a miſerable footman,* to ſpeak 
in this manner? When put to the torture, he aſ- 
ſerted, that aſſaſſination was a meritoridus work,, and 
that he had heard the ſame thing maintained by all 
the prieſts who attended in the hall of the palace, 
where the courts of juſtice are hele. 
The contagion of fanaticiſm fill ſubſiſts. The 
| poiſon, which occaſions it, is ſo powerful, that a prieſt 
of Languedoc (the country of Calas and Sirven) 
has lately.publiſhed an apology for the maſſacre Þ of 
St. Bartholomew. Another & has publiſhed a juſti- 
fication of the murders committed by Urbain Gran- 
dier; and when the Treatiſe on Toleration, a work 
as uſeful as it is humane, appeared in France, it was 
not ſuffered to be ſold, That Treatiſe has certainly 
done ſome good ; has diflipated ſome prejudices ; 
and inſpired a horror for fanaticiſm and perſecution ; 
but in the repreſentation which he has given of re- 
ligious cruelty, the author has omitted ſome circum- 
ſtances, which, while it renders the picture more 
ſtriking and terrible, would have imparted a leſſon of 
ter importance. 1 
The author has been reproached with having gone 
out of his way, to ſhew the folly and deteſtableneſs 
of perſecution, when he introduces a relation of Ra- 
villac propoſing to the jeſuit Le Tellier, that all the 
Janſeniſts ſhould be poiſoned. That fiction might 
appear extravagant to any perſon unacquainted with 
the mad rage of fanaticiſm. It may aſtoniſh ſome 
zeople to know, that what is only a fiction in the 
reatiſe on Toleration, is an hiſtorical fact. 


* Trial of Damien, p. 135. + Ib. p. 405. h 
L' Abbé de Caveirac. $ L' Abbé de Menardaye. 
| It 
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It is recorded, in the Hiſtory of the Reformation 
in Switzerland,“ that in order to prevent the great 
change, which was likely to take place, the prieſts 
ſuborned a ſervant to poiſon three of the principal 
authors of the Reformation; that the poiſon not 
having been ſtrong enough, they provided ſome of 
great violence, with which they prepared the bread 
and wine to be uſed in the holy communion ; in or- 
der to exterminate, in one morning, all the new con- 
yerts, and to afford a triumph to the church of God. 

The author of the Treatiſe on Toleration has not 
ſpoken of thoſe horrible perſecutions, by which ſo 
many unhappy perſons have periſhed in the valleys 
of Piedmont. He has paſſed over in filence, the 
maſſacre” of the fix hundred inhabitants of Valte- 
line; men, women, and children, whoſe throats were 
cut by the Catholicks on a Sunday, in the month of 
September, 1620. I do not ſay, that this was done 
with the advice and aſſiſtance of Charles Borromec, 
archbiſhop of Milan, who has been made a faint. 
Some paſſionate writers have aſſerted this fact, which 
I am far from believing : but I muſt ſay, that there is 
hardly a city or a town in Europe, where human 
blood has not been made to flow in religious quarrels ; 
that the number of inhabitants has been inſenſibly 
diminiſhed, becauſe women and young girls have 
been maſfacred as well as men; and that Europe 
would have had one third more people, but for theo- 
logical arguments. I muſt alſo ſay, that inſtead of 
forgetting thoſe abominable times, they ſhould be 
often brought before our eyes, to inſpire” an eternal 
horror of them; and that it is incumbent on the 
preſent age to make ample amends (a kind of amende 
honorable) by candor and toleration, for the long ſe- 
ries of crimes which intolerance has occaſioned in 
fixteen centuries of barbariſm. | 


* Ruchat, tom. i. p. 2, 4, $, 6, and 7. Roſet, tom. iii, 
| i It 
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It muſt not be ſaid, there are no traces remainihg 
of the frightful fanaticiſm of intolerance. They are 
to be found, even in thoſe countries which are deem- 
ed the moſt humane. Lutheran and Calviniſt preach- 
ers, if they were become maſters, would probably 
be as unmerciful and as inſolent, as their antagoniſts 
have been. The barbarous law, that no Catholic 
was to remain more than three days in à certain Pro- 


teſtant country, has not yet been repealed. 


An 


Italian, a Frenchman, or an Auſtrian, cannot poſſeſs 
a houſe, or an acre of land, in that territory; while 
in France, a private citizen of Geneva, or of Schaf- 
fouſe, may purchaſe the lordſhips of a pariſh or a 
manor. . On the contrary, if a Frenchman were de- 
ſirous of purchaſing a domain in any of the Prote- 
ſtant republics, to which I refer, and the govern- 
ments were to connive at his purchaſe, there would 


* 


* 


nity. 


Hatred and Injuftice, th 


e principal Inc 


rance. 


be a great number of groveling minds, who would 
- clamour againſt and oppoſe ſuch indulgent huma- 


entives to Intole- 


_. WHAT contributes greatly to keep up the ſpirit 
of intolerance, and the hatred of one diviſion of 
citizens againſt the other, is the miſchievous cuſtom 
of perpetuating animoſities by monuments and feſti- 
vals. Such is the annual proceſſion at Toulouſe, in 
which God is ſolemnly praiſed for the murder of 
It has been forbidden by 
ſeveral royal edicts; but is not yet aboliſhed. Re- 


four thouiand perſons. 


ligion and government are devoutly inſulted every 


year by a barbarovs ceremony; and the inſult is re- 
doubled, at ſecular periods, by the higheſt ſolemni- 


ties. 


Theſe are the ſecular games of Toulouſe; for 


which the people have a plenary indulgence from the 


Pope. They certainly ſtand in nee 


* 


. 


of an indul- 


gence 
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gener; but they ſhould not obtain it while endea- 


vouring to render fanaticiſm eternal. 

The laſt ſecular ceremony was in 1762 at the 
time when John Calas was broken alive on the wheel. 
While the people were praĩiſing God, they maſſacred 
an innocent man. Will poſterity credit, to what 
excels at this time, ſuperſtition has been carried in 
theſe ſolemnities ? | mY” 

' Firſt, the coblers in their habits of ceremony, 
carried the head of the firſt Biſhop of Toulouſe, 
prince of Peloponneſus, who, without doubt, pre- 
ſided over that biſnoprick before the death of Jeſus 

Theſe were followed by the tylers, loaded with 
the bones of all the children maſſacred by Herod, 
ſeventeen hundred and ſixty years ago; and though 
thoſe children had been interred at Epheſus, as the 
eleven thouſand virgins were at Cologn, in the pre- 
ſence and knowledge of all the world, they were 


nevertheleſs enſhrined at Toulouſe. 
The dealers in old clothes, marched with a piece 
of the Virgin's robe. 


The relics of St. Peter and St. Paul were carried 
by the fraternity of taylors. I | 
Thirty dead bodies were alſo carried in this pro- 
ceſſion. Would to God ! that enthuſiaſts would con- 
fine their zeal to ſuch ſpeQacles ! Piety miſled, may 
be no leſs fincere. A fooltſh populace might fulfil 
ſuch duties with the utmoſt ardor (where *s police 
is good) and carry in proceſſion, without harm, the 
bones of fourteen thouland infants, killed in Beth- 
lehem, by the cautious orders of Herod. But thoſe 
dead bodies, which renew the memory of the four 
-thouſand citizens murdered in 150, cannot but make 
injurious impreſſions on the minds of the people. 
It may be added, that the White and Black Peni- 
tents, marching in the proceſſion, with a maſque of 
cloth over their faces, reſemble goblins, which aug- 
ment te horrors of that _ feſtival, People re- 


* 
5 
o 
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tire from this ſolemnity with heads full of phantoms; 
their hearts occupied with the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, 
and overflowing with the bittereſt gall againſt thoſe 
-of their fellow-creatures, to whom the ceremony is 
deſigned as an outrage. It was thus they formerly 


"came out of the chamber of meditations in the col- 


leges of Jeſuits. © The imagination is enflamed by 


ſuch objects; and the ſoul becomes atrocious and 


'implacable. * 46b \ 
:- Unhappy men ! inſtitute feſtivals which may ſoften 
your manners, which may lead you to clemency, 


mildneſs, and charity. Celebrate the victory of 


Fontenoy, when our wounded enemies were carried, 
with our own men, into the ſame hoſpitals where 


they were treated with the ſame care. 


Celebrate the generoſity of the Engliſh, who made 


a ſubſcription in favour of our priſoners in the late 
, War. | 1 954 


Celebrate the benefits conferred on the family of 
Calas by Louis XV. and let that feſtival be an eter- 


nal reparation of the injuſtice. 


Celebrate the beneficent and- uſeful inſtitutions for 


the ſupport of invalids, of the young women of St. 


Cyr, and of gentlemen in the military ſchool. Let 


your feſtivals be commemorations of virtuous actions; 
and not of hatred, diſcord, brutality, murder, and 


carnage, 8 


Strange Cauſes of Intolerance. 


ILE T us ſuppoſe all thoſe things to be recounted 
to a Chineſe, or to a ſenſible Indian, and that he has 
patience to hear them. Let us ſuppoſe, he could 
think it of importance to be informed, why men have 
ſo perſecuted each other in Europe; why fuch in- 
veterate hatred ſhould be cheriſhed, which is the 


origin of reciprocal anathemas, of paſtoral letters 
breathing the ſpirit of defamatory dels, and of 


lettres de cathet, which under Louis XIV. crouded 


our priſons and our deſarts? He might be anſwered; 
4 but 
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but not without ſhame, that ſome believed in the 


daoctrine of reſiſtible, and others in that of irreſiſti- 


ble grace. At Avignon, it is believed, that Jeſus 
Chriſt died for all men; in a ſuburb of Paris, that 
he died only for ſome. In one place, we are told, 
that marriage is conſidered as the viſible ſign of 
ſomething inviſible; in another, that there is no 
reference to unſeen things in that union. There are 
ſome eities, where the appearance of matter may 
ſubſiſt, without matter itſelf, and where a body max 
be in a thouſand different places at the ſame time. 
There are ocher cities, where matter is thought to be 


penetrable. In thoſe cities, there are large edifices, 


in which one thing is enjoined as an article of be- 
lief; and others, in which it is neceſſary to believe 
quite the contrary. Men have a' different manner of 
reaſoning, according as they wear a white, a grey, or 
a black robe; according as they are muffled up in a 
cloak or in a cope. Theſe are the reaſons of that 
reciprocal intolerance, which render the ſubjects of 
the ſame ſtate eternal enemies; and by an incon- 
ceivable perverſeneſs, theſe ſeeds of diſcord are fuf- 
fered to remain. 

An Indian or a Chineſe, would certainly not under- 


| ſtand or believe, that we ſhould long have FZ 


and murdered each other for ſuch reaſons. He 
would at firſt imagine, that this horrible carnage, 
could have no other ſource, than moral principles 
directly oppoſed to each other. He will be ſurpriſed, 
when he learns, that we have all the ſame morality ; 
the ſame which has been profeſſed at all times in 
China and in the Indies; the ſame which has in- 
fuenced all mankind. And how greatly will he 


pity and deſpiſe us, when he knows, that an uniform 


and eternal morality has not been able to unite or to 
humanize us, and that ſcholaſtic ſubtilities have made 
monſters of thoſe, who had been brethren, if they 


- - had attached themſelves meerly to morals. + 


E Hh. i $549 P 2 Every 
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ber ing g Thi ave urged | in the Aralrs Gf Citis 
and SH „ have Feen ſaid for Hfteen hu ndred 
years, from the quarrels of Athanalius and Ariu: 

U "Cofiſtantine at firſt treated as folly, to thoſe of 

the eſuit Tellier and the Janſeniſt Queſnel, a and the 

appointment of Billets de Confeſſion. There has never 
been a theological dil] ute, which has nor had fatal 
conſequences. One might compile twenty volumes 
n this ſubſect; which I would have finiſhed with the 
contention of the Dothinicans and Franciſcans, Which 
oo the way for the reformation in the powerful 

je of Berne, Of a thotiſand hiſtories | of this 

5 22 it is the moſt horrible, the moſt impious ; 
and It the fame time, the beſt atrelte d. 


'»j 2 Ehe, n tbe Facrilegious Al, bhi proce 1 


' "Reformation at Berne. 


TTY is Wed,” that the Franciſcans and Db. 

iinicans have reciprocally deteſted each other ever 
Unce the inſtitution of their orders. They diſagreed 
on many theological points, as well as on the.1 inte- 
reſt of their wallet. Their Prins ipal quarrel was on 
The ſtate of the Virgin Mary before the was born. 
The Franciſcans afferted, tliat Mary had not finned 
in the womb of her mother ;. the . Dominicans aſ- 
ferted fhe had. There never was, perhaps a more ri- 
Jicolous: queſtion; and it was the reaſon, perhaps, 

at thoſe two orders of monks were ſo itreconcile- 
able. 

A Franciſcan preaching at Frankfort, in 1503, on 
The tünmaculate conception of the Virgin, ſaw a Do- 
"minican, called Vigam, coming into the church; 
% Holy Virgin,” exclaimed the monk, „1 thank 
"et ae that thou haſt not ſuffered me to be of a fect 
«which diſhonours thee and thy fon!” _ igam 
"anſwered him, that he lied. The Franciſcan de- 
ſcended from his pulpit, with a crucifix of iron in 
"his hand. He gave Vigam, the Dominican, * a 

wW 
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blow, that he leſt him for dead on Vo place.;, wen 
which, he finiſhed his N the Virgin. 
The Dominicens Hd. 3 chapter to conſult an 
means of venggange; and in the 1055 of F 5 
bumbling the Hen hey 55 0 Meß 1 2050 
Miracles. Aster many kruitle lays, ch ound 
favourable Ferro at Berne. 
Ode of their monks confeſſed a young, and Boon 
— — _ who was very devout 80 
and St, Barbara. That idiot ; pear 
8 t — an 12 = ſubject of miracles. 


7 perſuaded him, that the Virgin and St. e 
= 


— 


\ expreſaly, ordered him to became. a F 
to give all his money to the 8 
gbexed, and took the habit. When his vocatign as 
proved, four monks, whoſe names A to. be 
nd in the minutes of proceedings againſt 1 
We themſelves ſeveral times, one as an ange "7 
another as a ſoul of ber h a third as the Pigs 2 
Mary, and a fourth as St. Barbara. 
The conſequence of all theſe apparitions, which 
would be too tedious to 1 and deſcribe, 
was, that the Virgin at laſt declared, that ſhe w was 
barn, in original ſin; and that ſhe would have been 
damned, if her Son (who was not yet come into the 
world) had not regenerated her immediately on her 
being born; that the Franciſcans were impious 
wretches, who grievouſly offended her Son, in pre- 
tending that his mother had been conceived without 
mortal fin; that ſhe charged him to publiſh this in- 
formation to. all the good ſervants of God and of 
Mary at Berue. 
Jetzer did not fail to obey her orders. Mary ap- 
ared again to thank him; ſhe was accompanied 
pe by 1w robuſt and vigorous angels. She told him, 
that ſhe meant to imprint on him the holy ſtigmas, 
or marks of her Son, in order to recompenſe, and to 
furniſh him with the proofs of his miſſion. The 
two angels tied * an uy Virgin thruſt a nail i _= 
8 


Il 
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kis feet and intò his hands. The next day, brother 
etzer was expoſed on the altar bleeding with the 
eleſtial favours he had received. Devotees came in 
crouds to kiſs his wounds. He worked as many 
miracles as he pleaſed; but the apparitions conti- 
nud; till at la „Jetzer knew the voice of the ſub- 


Tor, who concealed himſelf by a maſque. He 
tied out, and threatened to reveal all. He follow- 


ed the ſub- prior to his cell, where he found his con- 
| feſſor, St. Barbara, and che two angels drinking in 


#1} C2 


company with girls. | 
The monks being bse, had no part to take 
She to poiſon the taylor; they ſcattered corroflive fub- 
Umate on the bread to be uſed in the communion; Jet- 


ver found the taſte of it ſo difagreeable, that he could 


not ſwallow it. He fan out-of the church, crying 
ut, that the prieſts were ſacrilegiobs perſons, an 
ad attempted td, potfon him. 85 proceſs was infti- 


tuted againſt them, which was cafried on for two 


r The pleadings were before the Biſhop of Lau- 
anne; for laymen were not then permitted to ſit in 
judgment on monks. The biſhop took the part of 


the Dominicans; he judged, that the apparitions had 


really interfered; and that poor Jetzer was an im- 

oſtor: he had even the barbarity to put that inno- 
cent wretch to the torture. But the Dominicans 
having afterwards the imprudence to degrade him, 
and to take from him the habit of ſo ſacred an order; 
Jetzer being rendered ſecular by the mangeuvre, the 


council of Berne placed him in ſecurity; received 


his“ depoſitions, and authenticated this complicated 
ſeries of crimes, It was found neceſſary to procure 
eccleſiaſtical judges from Rome, who were obliged, 

by the force of truth, to deliver up the priſoners to 
the ſecular power. They were burnt at the gate of 
of Marſilly on the 31ſt of May, 1509. The mi- 


- nutes of the whole trial are now in the archives of 


Berne, 7 and bey have been pense ſeveral 1 times. 


Eſects 
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| | Effects of the Spirit of Party and of Fanaticiſm. 


IF the mere contention of -monks could produce 
abominations ſo ſtrange, we muſt not be ſurpriſed at 
the multitude of crimes which the ſpirit of party 
occaſions among ſo many rival ſects. Let us ever 
dread the exceſſes into which Fanaticiſm may lead 
us. If this monſter were left at liberty; if we ceaſ- 
ed to cut his talons, and blunt his teeth; we ſhould 
behold the ſame horrors as in paſt ages: the ſeed 
ſubſiſts; and if it be not deſtroyed, it will cover 
the whole earth. | Ke 
Judge then, ye wiſe and prudent readers, whether 
it be not better to adore God with ſimplicity, to ful- 
fil all the duties of ſociety without agitating queſ- 
tions which are as fatal as they are e 11 4 
to be juſt and beneficent without being of any fac- 
tion, than to deliver up yourſelves to fantaſtic opi- 
nions, which lead weak minds into a deſtructive en- 
thuſiaſm, and to the moſt atrocious and deteſtable 
crimes ? 1 ag 8 

do think I have wandered from my ſubject, in 
relating all theſe examples, in recommending to men 
a religion which unites, and not that which divides 
them; a religion which is of no party, which forms 
virtuous citizens and not weak pedants; a religion 
which tolerates and not that which perſecutes ; a te- 
ligion which declares, that the whole law. conſiſts in 
loving God and our neighbour, and not that which 
makes God a tyrant and our neighbour a victim. 

Let not religion, by our means, reſemble thoſe 
nymphs in the fable, who coupled with animals and 


brought forth monſters. 

Monks have been the principal inſtruments in 
perverting mankind. The ſage and profound Leib- 
nitz has evidently proved it. He has ſhewn that 
the tenth century, which is called the iron age, was 
much leſs barbarous than the thirteenth and thoſe 
| | P4 | - centuries 
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centuries immediately ſucceeding, in which, that 
multitude of beggars aroſe, who made a vow to live 
at the expence ot the laity, and to be their torment. 
Enemies to mankind; enemies to each other, and 


even to themſelves; incapable of taſting the ſweets 


of ſociety, they neceſſarily hate it. Fhey produce 
among themſelves a rigor, under which they all groan, 
and which each of them encreaſes. Every monk 
hakes off the chain which he has formed for 


1 
Himſelt, firikes his brother with it, and is ſtruck in 
t 


is turn. Unhappy in their ſacred retirements, they 
wiſh to render all others unhappy: Their cloifters 
are the reſidence of repentance, diſcord and hatred, 
Their facred juriſdiction or police is that of Moroc- 
co and of Algiers. - They bury in dungeons for life 


choſe of their brethren who might accuſe them : In 


a word, they invented the Inquiſition. | | 
I am ſenſible that in the multitude of theſe wrereh- 
es which infe& half Europe, and which ſeduction, 
ieee and poverty have hurried into eloiſters at 
e age of fifteen, ſome men of uncommon merit 
have been found, who have riſen above their condi- 
tion, and have rendered ſervice to theif country. 
But I would venture to ſay, that all thoſe great men, 
whoſe merit has forced itſelf from the cloiſter into the 
world, have ail been perſecuted by their brethren, 
Every man of learning or of genius, has there un- 
dergone more mortifications, and more ſevere effects 
of envy, than he would liave experienced in the 
worid. The ignorant and the fanatic; who ſupport 
the intereſts of the wallet, have more conſideration 
in ſuch places than would be ſhewn to the greateſt 
genus in Europe. The horror which reigns at thoſe 
caverns, appc:ars but ſeldom to the eyes of the laity, 


and when it burſts out, it is by crimes which are 


aſtoniſhing. In the month of May, in this year 
(1765) eight of theſe wretches, called Capuchins, 


have been accuſed of having murdered their ſuperior 


in Paris. 


Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, by a ſtrange fatality, fathers, mo- 
thers; daughters, on their knees, reveal all their ſe- 
crets tor theſe! men, the refuſe of nature, who; alto- 
gether ſullied with crimes, value themſelves: on re- 
mitting the fins of men, in the name of a God which 
they create with their on hands. 0346 

How many. times have they infpired thoſe they 
call their penitents, with all the atroeiouſneſs of their 
characters? By them, all the religiaus hatred which 
has ſo much embittered human life, has been prin- 
cipally fomented. The judges who condemned Ca- 
tas and Sirven confeſſed to monks. TWO monks 
were appointed to accompany Calas to the ſcaffold: 
theſe, having leſs barbarity than their brethren, ac- 
knowledged at firſt that Calas, while expiriag on 
the wheel, called upon God with the reſignation oſ 
an innocent perſon. But when we required of them 
to give an atteſtation of this fact, they refuſed : they 
were apprehenſive of being puniſhed by their ſuperi- 
ors for having told the truth. | * ay 

| Nay, however incredible it may be, aſter the ſo- 
lemn judgment given in favour of the family of Ca- 

las, there is an Iriſh Jeſuit, who, in a moſt inſipid 
pamphlet, has ventured to ſay, that the defenders of 
the — of Calas, and the maſters of requeſts who 
have done juſtice to their innocence, were enemies to 

The Catholicks anſwer to all theſe reproaches, 
that the Proteſtants deſerve thoſe which are 
violent. They ſay, the murders of Servetus and of 
Barnevelt, may be ſet in oppoſition to the murder 
of Counſellor Dubourg. The death of Charles I. 
may he oppoſed to that of Henry III. The gloomy 
fury of the Engliſh Preſbyterians, and the macineſs of 
the cannibals of the Cevennes, have equalled the 
horrors of the maſſacre of St. Bartholemew. 
Compare ſects, compare times, you will find eve- 
ry where, for ſixteen hundred years, almoſt an equal 
meaſure of abſurdities and horrors; you will find 


1 every 
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where generations of blind men, tearing each 


other in the darkneſs that ſurrounds them. Is there 


a book of controverſy which has not been written 
with gall? Or a theological dogma which has not 


occaſioned bloodſhed ? It has been the neceſſary 


conſequence of thoſe terrible words, « Whoever 


_ «hears not the church, let him be as a pagan and 


— 


* publican.“ Every ſect pretended to be the true 
church; every ſect has therefore always ſaid, © We 


ce hate an officer of the revenue; we are enjoined to 
et treat thoſe who are not of our opinion, as ſmug- 
6 glers do thoſe officers when they have it in their 
% power. Thus, the firſt dogma every where, was 


that of hatred: 


When the king of Pruſſia entered Sileſia the firſt 


time, a little Proteſtant town, jealous of a Catholic 


village, came humbly to requeſt permiſſion of the 
king, to put all the inhabitants of the village to the 
ſword. The king replied to the deputies, If that 
« village were to aſk my permiſſion to cut your 
10 throars, would you think 1 did well in granting it?” 
« Oh, gracious ſovereign,” ſaid the deputies, * it 


* would be very different, we are the true church.“ 


e Remedies for ſpiritual Madneſs, 1: 


THE mad prejudice which makes us think all thoſe 
culpable who are not of our opinion; the madneſs 
of ſuperſtition, of perſecution, and of the Inquiſi- 


tion, is an epidemic malady, which has prevailed at 


different times, like the plague, The following pre- 
ſervatives are acknowledged to be the moſt ſalutary. 
Firſt, be made acquainted with the Roman laws to 


the time of Theodoſius. You will not find a ſingle 


edict to torture, or crucify, or break on the wheel 
thoſe, who are accuſed only of thinking differently 
from you; who do not diſturb ſociety by actions of 
diſobedience, and by inſults to the public worſhip 
authoriſed by the civil laws. This firſt 8 

3 a will, 


ſ 
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will, in ſome degree, moderate the ſymptoms of the 
diſtemper. ee e | | 
Collect ſeveral paſſages of Cicero; and begin 
with this paſſage ; Superſtitio inflat & urget, & quo- 
cumque te verteris perſequiter, &c.* ©: Superſtition is 
« ever preſent, ever importunate, and wherever you 
&« turn yourſelf it will follow you.” This precaution' 
will be very uſeful againſt the diſorder we treat of. 

Do not forget Seneca, who in his 95th epiſtle ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: Vis Deum propitiari, bonus efto; 
ſatis illum coluit quiſquis imitatus eſt. © Would you 
ce wiſh God to be propitius, be a good man; it is 
* 7 imitating the Deity we offer him the beſt wor- 
'cc ip.“ N | 3 5 * , 1 

When you have choſen materials for a proviſion of 
ancient remedies, which are innumerable, paſs to the 
good biſhop Sineſius, who ſaid to thoſe employed to 
conſecrate him, © I muſt acquaint you, that I will 
« neither deceive nor force the conſcience of any man. 
ce I will allow every man peaceably to retain his opi- 
c nions, and I will adhere to mine. I will not 
« teach any thing I do not believe. If you will 
© conſecrate me on theſe conditions, I conſent ; if 
« not, I renounce the biſhoprick TTL s 

Then come to the moderns ; take ſome preſerva- 
tives from the works of archbiſhop 'Tillotſon, the 
wiſeſt and moſt eloquent preacher in Europe. 

« All ſets,” ſays he, are commonly moſt hot 
* and furious for thoſe things for which there is leaſt 
&« reaſon.” _ | * 

« Better it were” (he ſays in another place) that 
te there were no revealed religion, and that human 
* nature were left to the conduct of its own princi- 
ce ples, mild and merciful, and conducive to the 
« happineſs of ſociety, than to be actuated by a reli- 
de gion which inſpires men with ſo wild a fury.” 
Obſerye well theſe remarkable words; they do not 


VER 6 


* Cicero de divinatione, 
mean 
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mean that human reaſon. is preferable: to revelation ;. 


but they ſignify that if there were no medium be- 
tween reaſon and the abuſe of a revelation. which 
farms. only fanatics, it would be a hundred times 
better to obey nature than, a tyrannical and perſęeu- 

ting religion. I vod alſo recommend to you theſe 
verſes: I have read them in a work, which is at wo 
ſame. time very pla and ya nes 


4 raligion Sekun- flees | 
Sort down, eee As: lk e 
Et fans nent \aktoury, ſunge d gag ner ls port; lier 
uu pardonne a raifan,. et la colive a tut We 
Dans nos jours paſſagers des peines, des miſeres, een 
Enfans du mins Dion, vivons du moins en froves,  ' 
Aidbus nous Pun et Pauire d porter nos furd¹e tk * 
Nun marchons tous courbes ſous le poids de nos mal; 
- Mitte enemiz crueh afſſigen-nizve vie, | 
Toujours par nous maudite, et toujours ff cheric : 
Noe cœur egare, ſans guide er fans ehui, A ns 

brult S ou pace par P ennui. ee e 

ul de nous na pecu fans conngitre les (armes.. 

De la ſociete les ſecourable charmes 
Canfolext nes dayles ay mains quelgues infant, | 
Remede encore trop faible des mays Ii conflgns, 
Hh 1 wempoiſounoss pas is douceur qui nous roſie. 
Ja crois air dus forgats duns un cachat fungfe, | 
Sr. pauvant ſecourir, Punſur Pautre acharnts, ug: 2 
| c avec s fers an ils font enchaines. EL 


Diſereetly faithful to the hallow'd bonds 

Of pure religion —let us, like herſelf, 

Be mild, compaſſionate, indulgent, wiſe; 

Nor Gnk another 1 in the dangerous flood © | 
That we may gain the land. Forgiveneſs ſhines 
The child of Reaſon, Rancour is the baſe 


Miſhapen progeny of Ignorance. 
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In tiff bur tranfient'day'6f pain and grief, 
Sprang from the taine great fire ; ſo let us live 
As owning the fraternal tie wine, | 
And lighten mutually each others load, 
We tread the path of life all bent beneath 
Aflition's galling weight. A thouſand foes 
Threaten, with alpe& . our fraibexiſteace, 
Which, always\murmuring, we'would.faixſhake off, 
Yet always cheriſh with affiduous care. 
'"Quridevious paſſions wander; no ſupport, 
No guide is near; no ſcorch'd with fierce deſire, 
And now in frozen laſſitude congeab d. 
The eharms of bland ſociety, at leaſt 
For ſome ſhrt moments, may our paias beguile: 
A remedy too impotent to heal 1 
The unceaſing ſting of miſery. Wheveforenhen 
Polbute wich venom the few cordial drops 
Rlldttect us by fate? Methinks'T py 
A band of deſperate malefactors, los d 
Within ſome dreary prifon, who might all 
Each others woes alte viate, with fell rage 
And menacing deſtruction (though denied 
The uſe of other weapons) wield their chains, 
And give alternately the wound of death. 


of 7 


When you have furniſhed your OP with a ſab- 
ficent number of paſſages of this nature, you ſhould 
proceed further; get into a habit of thinking when 
alone, and examine what ad vantage you can have 
from a deſire to command men's .confeiences. You 
will be followed by a few weak people, and you will 
be held in abhorrence by all reafonable minds. If 
you are really perſuaded, you muſt he a tyrant to re- 
quire that others ſhould be perſuaded like you. If 
you do not believe, you are a monſter to teach what 
you deſpiſe; and to perſecute even thoſe of whoſe 
opinions 


| 
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opinions you may partake. In a word, mutual to- 
leration is the only remedy for the errors which per- 
vert the minds of men from one end of the univerſe 
to the other. R 5 
Mankind are in the circumſtances of a croud of 
paſſengers in a ſhip ; ſome at the ſtern, others at 
the prow, many in the hold and the cabin : the veſſel 
lets in water on all ſides, and the ſtorm never ceaſes. 
Miſerable paſſengers, who muſt all be ſwallowed up! 
Should we ls oy inſtead of affording each other 
neceſſary aſſiſtances, which would ſoften the ills of - 


the voyage, do every thing to render the navigation 


dreadful ? But this man is a Neſtorian,” that a 
Jew; behold one who believes in a native of Picardy, 
and another who believes in a native of Iſlebe: here 
is a family which worſhips fire, there are Muſul- 
mans, and, at the diſtance of four paces, are Ana- 
baptiſts. But of what importance are their ſects ? 
They ſhould all employ themſelves in caulking the 
ſhip; and every man, by ſecuring the life of his 
neighbour for ſome time, would ſecure his own ; but 
they quarrel with each other, and they periſh. - 


Concluſion. 

AFTER having exhibited to our readers that ſe- 
ries of ſuperſtitions extending from age to age, even 
to our own time, we implore thoſe noble and ſym- 
pathizing ſouls formed for examples to others ; 

ve conjure them to place themſelves at the head of 

thoſe who have undertaken to juſtify and ſuccour 
the family of Sirven. The dreadful adventure of 
the Calas family, in which all Europe is intereſted, 

has not exhauſted the compaſſion of feeling hearts; 

and ſince the moſt horrible injuſtice is multiplied, a 
virtuous pity will alſo be redoubled. | 

It muſt be ſaid, to the glory of this age, and to that 
of philoſophy, that the family of Calas have received 
tthoſe affiſtances which have repaired their misfortune, 
from wiſe and intelligent perſons who have trampled 
on 
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on fanaticiſm. Not one of thoſe who are called De- 
yotees, it is with grief I ſay it, have waſhed away their 
tears, or furniſhed them with a little money. None 
but rational minds think nobly. Some crowned heads, 
ſouls worthy of their rank, have given great examples 
on- this occaſion ; their names will be marked in the 
calendars of that philoſophy, which conſiſts in a hor- 
ror of ſuperſtition, and in that univerſal charity which 
Cicero recommends z caritas bumani generis. Charity! 
whoſe name Theology has appropriated, as if it apper- 
tained only to her, but whole reality it has often pro- 
ſcribed ; charity, the love of mankind; a virtue un- 
known to hypocrites, to pedants who diſpute, to fa- 
natics who perſecute. bs Fa F 


D 


From the Marquis D' Argence, Brigadier in the King's 
7 Ar my * by: 2 a 


My good friend, ho 
I HAVE read in a paper, called L' Année Litteraire, 
a ſatire occaſioned by the juſtice done to the family of 
Calas, by the ſupreme tribunal of the maſters of re- 
_ queſts. It has excited the indignation of all honeſt 
men. I am told, it is the common effect of this pu- 
blication. | h | 
The author, by an artifice to which no other perſon 
ever had recourſe, feigns that he has received a letter 
from a Proteſtant philoſopher in Langvedoc. 'He 
makes this pretended philoſopher ſay, that if men 
were to judge of the family of Calas by a letter of 
Mr. De Voltaire, which has been circulated through 
Europe, they would have a very falſe idea of their 
cauſe. The author does not dare to attack the ma- 
ſters of requeſts directly; but he ſeems to hope, that 
te arrows he ſhoots at Mr. De Voltaire will * 
| | reach 


"0 
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reach them, as Mr. De Voltaire proceeded on the 
fame proofs which occaſioned their determination. 
He begins with ſhe wing a deſire to deſtroy the fa- 
vourable preſumption of which all the advocates fo 
eatly avalled themſelves; that it is not natural for 
a father 'to. aſſaſſinate his fon, upon the ſuppoſition 
that he wiſhed to change his religion, To this ac- 
knowledged probability, he oppo the example of 
Junius Brutus, who is pretended to have condemned 
his fon to death. He hoodwinks himſelf to that de- 
gree, as not to fee, that Junius Brutus was a judge, 
who was forced to ſacrifice nature to his duty. What 
compariſon between a ſevere ſentence and an execrable 
aſſaſſination! Between duty and parricide ! And what 
parricide ! It was neceſſary, to execute it, that the fa- 
ther, mother, brother, and a friend, ſhould be equally 
culpable. 1 
He carries his folly ſo far as. to ſay, that if the ſons 
of John Calas have declared, that he was the moſt 
4 tender and indulgent father, and that he never ſtruck 
one of his children,“ it muſt be rather a proof of 
ſimplicity to believe the depoſition, than of the inno- 
cence of the accuſed. 2 7 N 
Indeed, it is not a full judicial proof; but it is a 
ſtrong preſumption; it is a powerful motive to exa- 
mine; and at that time, Mr. De Voltaire only ſought 
teaſons for undertaking ſo intereſting an affair, in which 
he afterwards. diſcovered complete proofs, which he 
drew from Toulouſe. A | 
But you are to attend to a circumſtance ſtill more 
ſhocking. Mr. De Voltaire, at whoſe houſe, near Ge- 
neva, I was three months of. the time he employed in 
this affair, required, before he publicly eſpouſed her 
cauſt, that the widow Calas, whom he knew to be a 
religious woman, ſhould ſwear by that God ſhe adored, 
that neither her. huſband nor herſelf were guilty. That 
oath was of the utmoſt importance; fot it was not poſ- 
. fible, that the widow Calas ſnhould make a falſe oath, 
in order to be brought to Paris to be puniſhed; ſhe 


* 
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was ſet at liberty; there was nothing to force her into 
the hazardous meaſure, to recommence a criminal pro- 
ceſs in which ſhe might fail. The author of the Ane 
Litteraire does not know with what difficulty a mind 
fearing God will perjure itſelf, He ſays, the'requiſic 
tion of Mr. De Voltaire led to no conclufion ; it was 
like interrogating the judges who condemned Calas, 
&c. ene | | ; 
Can any man make a compariſon ſo abſurd? With. 
out doubt the judge would make oath, that he gave 
judgment. according to his conſcience : -but that con- 
ſcience may have been deceived by falſe evidence; 
whereas the widow Calas could not have been deceived 
on the crime imputed to her huſband and even to her. 
A perſon accuſed knows full well, whether he be 
guilty or not: a judge cannot know it but by evi- 
dence often equivocal. The doer of theſe papers has 
therefore reaſoned with as much folly as maligmity'; 
for Iam obliged to call things by their names. | 
He has dared to deny, it was believed in Langue: 
doc, that the Proteſtants held it as a fundamental 
*« maxim, that they were to put to death thoſe chil- 
« dren whom they ſuſpected of an inclination to change 
e their religion,” &c. Theſe are the words of this 
{cribbler. | 
He does not know, that this accuſation was ſo pu- 
blic and ſo ſolemn, that Mr. Sudre, a famous advo- 
cate of Toulouſe, who drew up an excellent memorial 
in favour of the family of Calas, refuted this popular 
error in the goth, Goth, and 61ſt page of his memos 
rial. He does not know, that the church of Geneva 
was obliged to ſend to Toulouſe a ſolemn proteſt 
againſt fo horrible an accufation. 24 
He dares to be jocoſe in an affair of ſo much impor- 
tance; particularly, on the thought of writing to the 
governors of Languedoc and Provence, to obtain b 
their credit, ſuch informations as could be depended 
| 4 f What meaſure more prudent could have been 
taken? K | HAI 


6, I would 
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I vould not ſay any thing of the little literary ab- 
furdities with which his miſerable production abounds. 
The innocence of Calas; the ſolemn deciſian of the 
maſters of requeſts, are too reſpectable to be mingled 
vwith objects ſo trifling. I am only aſtoniſhed that ſuch 
inſolence can be endured at Paris; and that a wretch, 
who at the ſame time wants humanity and the reſpect 

ue to the council, abuſes with impunity Even the con- 
tempt entertained for him. 

I beg M. De Voltaire's pardon, for ban thus 
mingled his name with that ot ſuch a man as Freron, 
But as the moſt infamous writers are ſuffered to com- 
mit outrages on the moſt acknowledged merit, I 
thought an officer animated by the principle of ho- 
nour, might be permitted to ſpeak his thoughts; and 
I am perſyaded, my dear philoſopher, that you can 
| ww ſome of my reflections to all thoſe who love 

u 
jy You know. to. what degree | am attached to vou. 
Chateau'de Dirac, © Pere i 
20th July, 1765, | 


E TOE 
" From M4: De 7 oltaire to the bs D* Y Ages. 


| Tris letter which you have . to write 
js worthy of yopr t.cart and of your ſuperior under- 
ſtanding. By that letter J have been made agquainted 
with the inſolent baſeneſs of Freron, with whom I 
Vas unacquainted, I have pever read his papers; that 
chance which threw one of them in your way, never 
ſerved me ſo ill: but you have drawn gold our of his 
dunghill, While you have been contuting his calum: 
nies. 

If 
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If that man had read the letter which the widow 
Calas wrote in her retreat, and which was obtained 
from her with great trouble; if he had obſerved the 
candour, the grief, and reſignation, which were re- 
markable in her account of the murder of her ſon and 
of her huſband ; and that. irreſiſtible truth with which 
ſhe called on God to witneſs her innocence : I know 
very well he could not have been affected; but he 
would have perceived, that ingenuous minds _ be 
n and Peruns. * 


e e eee To) 
Ce weft pas aux fripons d ſentir la vertu. | 


| Tyrants feel not the emotions of nature 3: 
And knaves are- inſenſible to virtue. 


As to the Maréchal de Richelieu, and the Duke de 
illars, whoſe protection he endeavours to depreciate, 
and whoſe teſtimony he would reject, he is ignorant 
it was at my houſe they ſaw the widow Calas ; that I 
had the honour to introduce them; and that they cer- 
tainly did not protect her without a thorough know- 
ledge of her cauſe, and after having long ſuſpended 
their judgment, as eyery wiſe man ought to do before 
he decides, 
As to the maſters of the court of requeſts, they are 
to ſee, after their deciſive and final judgment, which 
has eſtabliſhed the innocence of the family of Calas, 
whether a Freron ſhould be permitted to call that in- 
nocence in queſtion. 
I embrace you with tenderneſs, and my * for kg 


js equal to my reſpect, 


"As 
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From A. Oe Poltaire to My. Elte de Beaumont, Adue: 
ate of Parliament. e e 
el ge 20th March, 1767. 
Your memorial, Sir, in favour of the family of 
Sirven, has affected and convinced every reader, and 
without doubt will have the ſame effect on the judges. 
The atteſted opinion of nineteen celebrated advocates 
of Paris, who had met in conſultation, appears deci- 
ſive in favour of an innocent family, as well as re- 
ſpectful to the parliament of Toulouſe. 
Tou inform me, that nonè of the advocates who 
were conſulted would receive by of the' money put 
e 


and the ſame reſources which were admired in the 
widow Calas. Five years of miſery and of oppro- 
brium haye fixed in him a dejection which will not 
ermit him to explain himſelf before his judges. I 
Rye had much trouble to calm his deſpair at the 24 
| ys 
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lays and difficulties we have experienced in obtainin 
from Languedoc the few papers I have ſent you, a 
which place in the cleareſt light, the madneſs and ini- 
quity of that ſubaltern judge who condemned him to 
death, and robbed him of his fortune. None of his 


relations, and much leſs thoſe who are called friends, 


had the courage to write to him, ſo much were fana · 
ticiſm and fear in poſſeſſion of all their minds! 
His wife, a reſpectable woman, condemned with 
him, and who ſunk under their ſorrows as they were 
coming to me; one of his daughters overwhelmed with 
deſpair for more than five years; a grand-daughter 
born among the ice, and infitm ever ſince her unfor- 
tunate birth: all theſe things tear the heart and weak - 
en the head of the father. He does nothing but weep: 
but your. reaſons, joined to his tears, will properly af - 
fect his judges. . 
I mult inform you of the only miſtake which I have 
found in your memorial. It does not affect in any de- 
gree the juſtice and goodneſs of the cauſe. You make 
WED ſay, that he has penſions from Berne and from 


Geneva. It is true, that Berne has allowed towards 


the ſupport of the father, the mother, and the two 
daughters, ſeven livres a month, and is willing to con- 
tinue that charity during his journey to Paris; but 
Geneva has not given any thing. | 


| You have mentioned the Empreſs of Ruſſia, the 


| King of Poland, and the King of Pruſſia, as perſons 
who have ſuccoured this virtuous and perſecuted fa- 


mily, You could not then have known that the King 


of Denmark, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Ducheis 
of Saxe-Gotha, the princeſs of Naſſau Saarbruck 
the Margravine of Bade, the Princeſs of Darmſtadt; 


all ſenfible to the obligations of virtue, and to the op- 


preſſion of Sirven, have haſtened to confer benefits on 
them. The King of Pruiſia, who was firſt informed, 
ſent me immediately an hundred crowns, with the of- 


fer ol receiving the family into his dominions, and to 


take care of them. is 
+ Q 3 The 


| 
| 
| 
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The King of Denmark, without being ſolicited by | 
me, condelcended to write to me, and ſent a conſider- 
able benefaction. The Empreſs of Ruſſia has had the 
ſame goodneſs. She diſplayed that generoſity which 
uſtoniſhes others, and which to her is common. She 


accompanied her begefaction with thele 2 2 
| _ written with her own band, 


* Mathers aux, 1 uteurs of 
May alt perſecutors be accurſed! * 


e King ef Poland, upon dari of the affair 

from * De Geoffrin, who was t then at Warfaw, 
ſent a preſent worthy of W and Madame De Geof- 
frin has given an-example to the French, in following 
that of the King of Poland. Thus the Ducheſs D'An- 
ville, who was then at Geneva, was the firſt to repair 
the misfortune of the family of Calas. Deſcended 
from a father and grandfather illuſtrious for benefi- 
_ cence (the moſt amiable of all diſtinctions) fe has 
never miſſed an occaſion to protect and comfort the 
unfortunate, with equal diſcernment and greatneſs of 
mind. It is this circumſtance which has ever diſtin- 
guiſhed her houſe; and Jon to you, Sir, that I would 
With it in my power to tranſmit to the lateſt poſterity 
the homage due to a beneficence which has never been 
the effect of weakneſs. _ 

It is, true, the was very well ſeconded by the firſt 
Aken in the kingdom, by generous citizens, by 
a a miniſter who has not yet been reproached of rodi- 
gality but in benefits ; and by the King himfelf, who 
has cornpleated the reparation due from the nation and 
from the throne to an innocent lamily whole, blood lad 

been ſhed; 
I The juſtice done under your auſpices to that fami- 
I has brought more honour to France than the death 
of Calas has done it diſhonour. | 
Though deſtiny placed me in thoſe deſerts 1 
8 — of Sir ven and the fon of Calas 4 
n x 
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aſylum; though their tears and their innocence im- 
| poſed on me the indiſpenſible duty of beftowing on 
them ſome care; I proteſt to you, Sir, that under the 
influence of thoſe ſentiments which the two families 
muſt have inſpired, I have never loſt my reſpect to 
the parliameht of Toulouſe; I have imputed' the 
death of the virtuous Calas, and the condemnation of 
the whole family of Sirven; to nothing but the cla- 
mours of a fatiatic populace, to the — deſire of the 
Capitoul David to ſignalize his falſe zeal, and to the 
fatality of circumſtances. | 
If 1 wete a member of the parliament of Toulouſe, 
I would intreat all my fellow members to join the fa- 
mily of Sirven, to obtain other judges of the king. 1 
declare to you, Sit, that the family will never return 
to its native country until it has been legally, as it has 
been really, juſtified to the public. Sirven would ne- 
ver have the reſolution or the patience to bear the fight 
of the judge of Mazamet, who is a party in his cauſe, 
and who has — — rather than judged him. He 
could not paſs through thoſe Catholic villages, where 
the people are firmly perſuaded, that one of the prin- 
cipal duties of fathers and mothers in the Proteſtant 
tommunion 1s to cut the throats of their children - 
when they ſuſpect them of an inclination to the Ca- 
tholic religion, It was that fatal prejudice which 
dragged John Calas on the wheel, and had almoſt 
done fo by Sirven. In ſhort, it would be as impoſſi- 
ble for me to engage Sirven to return into a country 
reeking with the blood of Calas, as it was, that the fa- 
milies ſhould have been guilty of murdering their 
children for religion. | 
-. I know very well, Sir, that the author of a miſe- 
rable periodical libel, intituled (as well as I recollect) 
- L Annte Litteraire, gives his word, that in the two 
' laſt years, the Proteſtant religion has not been ac- 
cuſed of- teaching parricide. He pretends, that the 
Proteſtants have never been ſuſpected. He has been 
mean enough to'feign a letter, which he ſays, he re- 
9 Q 4 | ceived 
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ceived from Languedoc. He printed the letter, in 
which it is affirmed, that the accuſation of the Pro- 
teſtants is imaginary: he is thus guilty of the crime 
of forgery, in order to throw ſuſpicion on the inno- 
cence. of Calas, and on the equity of the judgment 
en by the maſters of the court of requeſts: and 
der things have been ſuffered | and the public is 
content to hold ſuch a man in execration ! 
This -wretch introduces the names of Marſhal 
Richelieu, and the Duke de Villars. He is low enough 
to ſuppoſe, that I pleaſed myſelf in mentioning thoſe 
eat names. He does not know me. The world 
need not be told, that the vanity of great names does 
not dazzle me.; that I revere only great actions. He 
does not know theſe two lords were at my houſe, 
ES, when I had the honour to preſent the two ſons of 
== John Calas to them; and that they did not deter- 
mine to ſavour Calas, until they had examined the 
f . with the greateſt deliberation. | 
He ought to have known, and he only feigns not 
— pa that you, eld in your memoir for the widow 


Mr. de Dudre, a celebrated advocate of Toulou, 
had before you, oppoſed that horrible opinion, and 
had not been heard. The parliament of Toulouſe 
cauſed to be burnt on a pile, ſolemnly elevated, an 
extrajudicial writing, in which that popular error was 
refuted. The guards obliged John Calas, loaded 
with irons, to paſs. by this pile, when going to the 
torture for the laſt time. The old man thought that 
the preparations were for his death; he ſunk into a 
ſwoon; he could not anſwer, when he was queſtioned, 
and dragged on the ſtool; and his Zroudic lerved as 
a realon for his condemnation. 
At laſt, the conſiſtory, and ven the council of 
. were obliged, by an authenticated certificate, 
to deſtroy an atrocious imputation aimed againſt 
Heir religion; and yet, in 3 of theſe public 


522. acts; 
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acts; amidſt. the exclamations of all Europe; in 
contradiction to a ſolemn. decree of forty maſters of 
requeſts, that a man, deſtitute of reputation As! he is 
of modeſty, has dared. to utter falſnoods, in order, if 
poſiible, to tarniſh. the acknowledged innocence of 
- the family-of Cl.. br wed war 
That effrontery ſo deſerving of puniſhment; has 
been neglected, and a villain ſaved in the obſcuri- 
ty of contempt. The Marquis D'Argence, a gene- 
ral officer, who. was four months at my houſe; when 
the buſineſs of the family of Calas was moſt in agi- 
tation, is the only perſon who has publicly expreſſed 
his indignation of this vile wretch. +: 4 9 
What is more extraordinary is, that Mr. Coquelet, 
who had the honour of being admitted into your 
profeſſion, has debaſed himſelf ſo as to approve of 
the productions of Freron, has authoriſed his inſo- 
lence, and rendered himſelf his accomplice. 

Let the author, in theſe wretched papers, go on 
calumniating merit of every kind. Let the wretch 
live by his ſcandal. Let ſome bones be thrown to 
him, 4 having barked in good time. This might 
not give any man concern. But that he ſhould inſult 
the whole council ; you will acknowledge, that ſuch 
criminal audaciouſneſs ſhould not go unpuniſhed, in 
a wretch driven out of all ſociety, and even out of 
that which has been driven from the very kingdom 
of France. He cannot, by opprobrium, have ac- 
quired a right to inſult whatever is reſpectable. I 
know not whether he has ſpoken of Sirven; but the 
people in the provinces, who have the weakneſs to 
purchaſe his productions, ſhould know that they 
ought to pay no more attention than is paid in your 
capital, to the works of a man who is devoted to 
public miſchiet and public horror. 

I have juſt read the memorial of Mr. Caſſen, ad- 
vocate to the council. That work deſerves to be 
made public; even afrer yours. I am told, thar 
Mr. Caffen has ſhewn the ſame generoſity with your- 


ſelf; 
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ſelf; he protects the innocent without taking any 
recompence. What examples, my dear Sir! and 
ho reſpectable will the bar be rendered! Mr: de 
Croſne and Mr. de Baquancourt have deſerved the 
thanks and the praiſes of all France, for the report 
they have made of the proceſs in the affair of the 
family of Calas. We have for the leading judge,“ 
in the buſineſs of Sirven, a magiſtrate wiſe, en- 
lightened, and eloquent (I do not mean that elo- 
quence which conſiſts in phraſes) ; thus we have every 
reaſon to hope for ſucceſs. _ | 
If ſome judicial forms ſhould be my in the 
way of our juſt ſupplications, which I am far from 
believing will be the caſe ;' we ſhall have for our re- 
ſource your memorial, that of Mr. Caſſen, and all 
Europe; the family of Sirven will loſe its property, 
and preſerve its honour :. no man will be diſhonouted 
but the judge who has condemned them; for it is 
not power that diſhonours, it is the public. 
People will dread in future to diſhonour the nation 
by abſurd accuſations of parricides ; and we ſhall at 
. leaſt have rendered to our country the office of 
having cut off one head of the hydra of fanaticiſm. 


I have the honour to be, 
With the moſt reſpectful ſentiments 
of eſteem, &c. 


* Monſieur ie Chankoa. 


HE END. 
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THE 


IGNORANT PHILOSOPHER. 


I. 
Firſt Queſtion. 
WIO art thou? Whence doſt thou come? What 


| 


is thy buſineſs? What will become of thee ? Theſe 
are queſtions, which ſhould be put to every being in 
the univerſe; but to which none of us replies. 1 en- 


quire of plants, what virtue occaſions their growth; 


and how the ſame ſoil produces fruits ſo different 


from each other? Theſe beings, inſenſible and mute, 
though enriched with a divine faculty, leave me to 
my ignorance and my vain conjectures. 

I interrogate that croud of animals, who are en- 
dowed with motion and the power of communicating 
it; who enjoy the ſame ſenſations with myſelf; who 
have ſome 1deas, ſome memory, and all the paſſions. 
They know, even leſs than I do, what they are, why 
they exiſt, and what will 1 2 of them ? 14 
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I ſuſpect; I have even reaſon to believe, that the 


planets, the innumerable ſuns* which repleniſh ſpace, 


are peopled with ſenſible and thinking beings. But 
an eternal barrier divides us; and none of thoſe inha- 
bitants of other globes have had any communication 
with us. 

In a work, intitled Speclacle de la Nature, or Ne- 
ture diſplayed, the prior ſays to the knight, that the 
ſtars were made for the earth, and that the earth as 
well as the animals, were made for man. But as the 
little globe of earth moves with the other planets 


| round the ſun; as the regular and proportionate 


motions of the ſtars might eternally take place, if 
there were no men exiſting ; as there are on our little 
planet, a number of animals infinitely greater than 
of men, I thought that the prior had too much 


_ felf-love, in flattering himſelf that every thing had 


been made for him. I ſee that man, while alive, 
would be devoured by all animals, if he were with- 
out defence ; and that all devour him even after his 
death. I have, therefore, had ſome difficulty in be- 
lieving that the prior and the knight were ſovereigns 
of nature. A ſlave. to every thing around me, in- 
ſtead of being a king; confined to a point, and ſur- 


rounded by immenſity, I begin by n into 
" * 


2 
Our Weakneſs. 


I AM a weak animal. I come into the world, 
without knowledge, ſtrength, or inſtinct. I cannot 


even crawl to my mother's breaſt, like every other 


quadruped. I acquire a few ideas, only as 4 {quite 


* This is tranſlated literally; though i it can handy be ef * 
* Mr. de Voltaire ſhould * ſuns inhabited. 
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a little ſtrength, when my organs begin to develop 
themſelves. This ſtrength encreaſes in me, until 
having attained a certain degree, it daily decrea- 
ſes. The power of conceiving ideas encreaſes in 
the ſame manner to a certain degree, and then in- 
ſenſibly vaniſhes. n R 

What is the nature of that mechaniſm which from 
one moment to another encreaſes the ſtrength of my 
members to a preſcribed boundary? I know not: 
and thoſe who have ſpent their lives in ſearch of this 
cauſe, know no more of it than I do. ; 
What is that other power which introduces images 
into my brain ; which preſerves them in my memo- 
ry? Thoſe who are paid for this knowledge have 
ſought it in vain. We are all as ignorant of firſt 
principles as we were in our cradle. 


III. 
Hi am Ito ae 


Have I been taught any thing by the books that 
have been written for two thouſand years ? Some- 
times a wiſh will ariſe in us to know how we think, 

though we ſeldom feel an inclination to know how 
we digeſt, or how we walk. I have interrogated my 
reaſon, and aſked what 1t is ? The queſtion has al- 
ways confounded it. 

I have tried to diſcover by it if the ſame ſprings 
which enable me to digeſt or to walk, are thoſe by 
which I have ideas. I have never been able to con- 
ceive how, or wherefore theſe ideas fled when hun- 
ger made my body languiſh, and how they ſprung 
up again when I had eaten. I have obſerved ſo great 


2 difference between my thoughts and my nouriſh- 


ment, without which I ſhould not think, that I have 
believed there was a ſubſtance in me which reaſon- 
B 2 "1 0, 
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ed, and another ſubſtance which digeſted. Howe- 
ver, on endeavouring always to prove to myſelf thar 
we are two, I palpably felt that J am only one; and 
that contradiction has always given me extreme 
ain. 
pa [ have aſked ſome of my. fellow creatures who cul- 
- "rivate the earth, our common mother, with great in- 
duſtry, if they felt themſelves double beings ; if 
they had diſcovered by their philoſophy, that they 
poſſeſſed within them an immortal ſubſtance and yet 
Toon of nothing, exiſting without extent, acting 
on their nerves without touching them, and actually 
ſent into their mother's womb fix weeks before their 
conception! ? They thought I was laughing at them, 


and went on with their labor Oe making me any 
anſwer, 


- 


IV. 
it neceſſary [ oould know 2 


' SEEING therefore, that a prodigious number or 
men had not even the leaſt idea of the difficulties 
which gave me uneaſineſs, and did not perplex them 
ſelves with what was ſaid in the ſchools, of being in 
the abſtract, of matter and ſpirit, & c. obſervingztha 
they often diverted themfelves with t L was: 8 
ſirous of knowing, I ſuſpected it was fot negeffe 
that we ſhould know them. T thought mature h 1 
piyen to every being the portion that is properifol. 
im; and I believed that thoſe A 
could not obtain were not deſigned fqr us. BU 
withſtanding this deſpondency, I . fpprch x *Y 


deſire of being inſtructed; and my diſapp 
rioſity 1 is ever inſatiable, 
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V. 
Ariſtotle, Deſcartes and Gaſſendi. 1 


ARISTOTLE begins by ſaying, that increduli- 
ty is the ſcouvrce of wiſdom. Delcartes has extend 
ed this opinion; and both have taught me not to 
believe any thing they ſay to me. Deſcartes parti- 
cularly, after having ſeemed to doubt, ſpeaks in 2 
tone ſo deciſive of what he does not underſtand; 
he is ſo ſure of his fact, when he groſsly deceives 
himſelf in phyſics; he fabricates a world ſo entirely 
imaginary; his vortices and his three elements are 
ſo extremely ridiculous, that I ought to ſuſpect eve- 
ry thing he ſays to me of the ſoul, after having fo 
greatly deceived me in regard to bodies. Let his 
memory be loaded with praiſes, provided there be 
none beſtowed on philoſophical romances, conſigned. 
at this time to contempt by all Europe. 
Ne believes, or he feigns to believe, that we are 

born with metaphyſical ideas. I would as foon ſay 
at Homer was born with the Iliad in his head. 
of tis very true, that Homer when he came into the 
bad a brain ſo conſtructed, that having af- 


© acquthed poetic ideas, ſome beautiful, ſome 
oherent, lone exaggerated, he at laſt compoſed 
he Iliad. We bring with us into the world the ſeed 
bat is afterwards unfolded in us; but we have 
-n&morc innate_ideas, than Raphael or Michael Au- 
gab ha f. End colours in their heads at their 


+Þ5 
4 ' 


aer to unite the ſcattered parts of 
ed that man always thinks, I 
P - oP. N 3 . 1 2 01 ag that 


n 


4 4. 4 
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that dogs always.run, becauſe the former have the 


faculty of flying, and the latter of running. 


By lightly conſulting our own experience and 
that of human nature, we may be fully convinced of 
the contrary. There is no man fooliſh enough ta 
believe firmly that he has been thinking. all his life 
day and night, without interruption, from the time of 


being a fœtus to that of his laſt illneſs, The re- 


ſource of thoſe, who have been deſirous of defend- 
ing this romance, has been to ſay, that we always 
think, but that we do not always perceive it. It would 
avail as much to ſay, we drink, eat, and ride, without 
knowing it. If you do not perceive that you have 
any ideas, how can you affirm that you have them? 
Gaſſendi very properly diverted himſelf with this 
ſyſtem. Do you know the conſequence ? Gaſſendi 
and: Deſcartes were «conſidered as Atheiſts becauſe 
they rteaſoned, : , + - : I | 


I. | VI. 
Beaſts. 

.,NHILE men were f uppoſed to have uninterrupted. 
ideas, perceptions and conceptions, it naturally fol- 


lowed that beaſts had them alſo; for it cannot be 
diſputed that a dog has an idea of the maſter he 


obeys, and of the garne that he brings him. It is 
evident he has memory, and that he combines ſome 


ideas. Thus therefore, if thought in man were the 
eſſence of his ſoul, thought in a dog would alſo be 
the eſſence of his ſoul : and if man were always to 
have ideas, animals alſo would have them always. 
In order to remove this difficulty, the fabricator of 
vortices and fluted matter, ventured: to affert that 
brutes were mere machines, who ſought d wirk- 
ont having an appetite; who had the organs*of ſen- 

1 abs "Mk timent 
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timent without experiencing the leaſt ſenſation ; who 
cried without ' pain; who teſtified their pleaſure 
without joy; who poſſeſſed a brain which was not 
to receive the ſlighteſt idea; and who were thus per- 
petual contradictions to nature, : 

This ſyſtem was as ridiculous as the other ; but 
inſtead of convincing him of its extravagance, he was 
treated as impious. It was pretended that this -ſy- 
ſtem contradicted the holy Lriptutes; which ſay, in 
the book of Geneſis, „that God has made a cove- 
 * nant with the beaſts, and that he will require of 
« them the blood of thoſe men whom they have 
« mangled and eaten.” This manifeſtly ſuppoſes, 
that beaſts have intelligence, and a knowledge of 
good and evil. | 


VII. 
Experience. 


WE ſhould never mingle the Holy Scriptures with 
our philoſophical diſputes; they are things too hete- 
rogeneous, and have no relation to each other. Our 
intention here is to examine only what we can diſcover 

ourſelves, and this. will be reduced to a very little 
quantity. We muſt renounce common ſenſe, or al- 
low chat we know nothing but by experience; and 
certainly if it be by experience only, by a ſeries of 
trials and of long reflection, that we acquire ſome 
ſeeble and flight ideas of body, of ſpace, of time, 
of infinity, and even of God; it is not that the Au- 
thor of nature has placed theſe ideas in the brain of 
every fœtus, in order that a ſmall number of men 
\ſhauld afterwards make uſe of them. | 
1: {In;zegard, o the objects of our knowledge, we 
are all Ie the ignorant lovers, Daphnis and Chloe, 


| whoſe, amours and vain attempts Longus his de- 
on 'B 


\ 1 i 


4 ſcribed 
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ſcribed, to us. They took up much time to ima- 
gine how they ſhould gratify their deſires, becauſe 

ey had no experience. - The ſame thing happened 
to the emperor Leopold, and to a. ſon of Louis XIV. 
It was neceſſary they ſhould be inſtructed. If they 
had any innate. ideas, it is not to be imagined that 
nature would have with-held from them the princi- 
pal, the only one neceſſary to the preſeryation of 
the human ſpecies. „ ͤ lh 


— 


VIII. 
Subſtance, 


NOT having any idea but by experience, it is not 
poſſible we ſhould ever know what matter is. We 
touch, and we ſee the properties of that ſubſtance. 
But even the word ſubſtance, that which is beneath, 
gives us ſufficient reaſon to think that this thing be- 
. neath will be unknown to us for ever: whatever we 
diſcover of .its appearance, this ſubſtance, this thing 
beneath, will ever remain to be diſcovered. By the 
the ſame reaſon we ſhall never know of -ourſelves 
what is ſpirit. It is a word which originally ſignified 
breath, and by the uſe of which we endeavour to 
expreſs vaguely and groſsly that which gives us 
thoughts. But if even by a miracle, which is not 
to be expected, we ſhould have ſome ſlight idea of 
the ſubſtance of this ſpirit, we ſhould not be further 
advanced; and we could never imagine how this 
ſubſtance received ſentiments and thoughts. We 
know well. that we have a little intelligence; but 

how do we acquire it? It is a ſecret of Nature; ſhe 
has not divulged it to any mortal, 6) 


"ug IX, Con- 
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IX. 
Confined Limits. 


OUR intelligence is very confined as well as the 
ſtrength 'of our bodies. There are men much more 
robuſt than others; there may be alſo à Hercules in 
regard to thought. But, in fact, this ſuperiority is a 
trivial thing. One man may lift up ten times the 
quantity of matter I do: another can without paper 
make a diviſion of fifteen figures, while. I can only 
divide three or four with extreme difficulty. To 
this is the force ſo much boaſted of reduced: it ſoon 
approaches its limics ; and therefore, in games of 
combination, no man, after having trained himſelf 

by the utmoſt application and by a long habit, can 
get beyond the degree which he has power to reach. 
He is aſtoniſhed at the boundaries of his intelli- 
gence. It is abſolutely neceſſary it ſhould be ſo; for 
we ſhould otherwiſe go from degree to degree, even 
to infinity. | 


X. 
Impoſſible Diſcoveries. 


IN the ſmall circle where we are confined, let us 
ſee therefore what we are condemned to be ignorant 
of, and what we may have a little knowledge of. 
We have already ſeen that we cannot lay hold of any 
firſt ſpring, or any firſt principle. | 


3. 
W erefore does my arm obey my will? We are 
ſo accuſtomed to this incomprehenſible phenomenon, 
A | that 
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that very few attend to it; and when we wiſh to 
find out the cauſe of an effect ſo common, we find 
that there is really an infinity between our will and 
the obedience of our members; i. e. there is no pro- 
portion between the one and the other, no reaſon, no 
appearance of cauſe ; and we feel that we may think 
to eternity without being able to imagine the leaſt 
ſhade of probability. . 


, XI. bY 8 5 
| Deſpair. 


TI Us ſtopped in our firſt ſteps, and vainly rely- 
ing on ourſelves, we are frightened out of the em- 
ployment of ſeeking, when we can never find our- 
ſelves. There are none even of our ſenſes which 
can be expinng HTO ; | 
With the aſſiſtance of triangles we obtain ſome- 
thing like knowledge that the fun and the earth 
are about thirty millions of our great geometrical 
leagues from each other: but what is the ſun? why 
does it turn on its axis? and why in one ſenſe rather 
than another? And why does Saturn as well as our 
olobe turn round this ſtar, from weſt to eaſt, rather 
than from eaſt to weſt? We ſhall not only never be 
ſatisfied in regard to this queſtion, but we ſhall never 
perceive the leaſt PREY of even imagining a 
* phyſical cauſe. Why? Becauſe the knot which 
occaſions this difficulty is among the firlt principles 
of things. he 5 N 
It ĩs the ſame in regard to that which acts within 
us, as to that which acts in the immenſe ſpace of na- 
ture. There is in the arrangement of the ſtars, and 
in the conformation of a hand-worm or of man, a 
firſt principle, an approach to which muſt neceſſari- 
ly be forbidden to us: for if we could obtain the 
EN es | knowledge 
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knowledge of that firſt principle, we ſhould be its 
maſters ; we ſhould be gods! Let us throw light 
on this idea, and ſee if it be true. | 
Let us ſuppoſe that we have found the cauſe of our 
ſenſations, of our thoughts, of our motions, as we 
have diſcovered in the planets the reaſons of eclip- 
ſes, and of the different phaſes of the moon, and of 
Venus; it is evident we ſhould then foretell our 
ſenſations, our thoughts, our deſires reſulting from 
thoſe ſenſations, as we foretell the phaſes and eclip- 
ſes. Having therefore the knowledge of what would 
happen within us to-morrow, we ſhould clearly ſee 
by the play of this machine in what manner we ſhould 
be affected, whether agreeably or fatally. It is allow- 
ed that we have a will that directs our inward mo- 
tions in many circumſtances. For example, I feel 
myſelf diſpoſed to wrath; my reflection and my will 
repreſs its firſt motions. If I had a knowledge of 
my firſt principles, I ſhould know all the affections 
to which I ſhall be diſpoſed to-morrow ; the whole 
ſeries of ideas that await me. I might have the fame 
ower over this ſeries of ideas and ſentiments as I 
reer. exerciſe over the ſentiments and actual 
thoughts which I divert and repreſs: I ſhould find 
myſelf exactly in the caſe of a man who could re- 
tard or accelerate at his will the motion of a watch, 
of a ſhip, or of any other known machine, 
On this ſuppoſition, being maſter of the. ideas de- 
ſigned for me to-morrow, I ſhould be ſo. like wiſe for 
the following day, and even for the remainder of my 
life. I might then be all- powerful with regard to 
myſelf. I ſhould be to myſelf a god. I feel plain- 
ly that this ſtate is incompatible with my nature. It 
is therefore impoſſible that ſhould know any thing of 
the firſt principle which enables me to think and act. 


XII. Hu- 


5 
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0 my Fer? 
t ILY) 4 
£2. 


XII. 
Human Ii fol % M .. 


_ THAT which is impoſſible to my nature, fo 
weak, ſo limited, and of ſo ſhort duration, is it alſo 
impoſſible in other globes in other ſpecies of being ? 
Are there ſuperior: intelligences, who have all their 
ideas at command, and who think and feel as they 
pleaſe ? Iam entirely ignorant in this caſe, I know 
only my own weakneſs; I haye no idea of the po- 


% 


wer of others. 


wg ee 
pork : Am I free? 


LET us not go beyond the circle of our exiſtence, 
but perſevere in examining ourſelves as far as we are 
able. I remember that one day, befqre I had put all . 
the preceding queſtions, a reaſoner would have in- 
duced me to reaſon, He aſked me, if I was free ? 
I anſwered, that I was not in priſory; that I had the 
key of my chamber; that I was 2 free. That 
is not what I aſk you, he ſaid to f do yon believe 
your will is at. liberty to deſire, ar not to deſire 
that you ſhould throw yourſelf out at the window, 
Do you think, with the angel of the ſchool, that a 
| free choice is an appetitive power, and that a free 
choice is loſt by ſin ? I looked attentively at my man, 
and endeavoured to ſee in his eyes whether he was out 
of his mind ; and I anſwered him, that I underſtood 
nothing of his jargon. 1 


However, 
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However, the queſtion concerning the liberty of man 
greatly intereſted me. I conſulted the ſchool- men, 
and, like them, I continued in darkneſs. I conſulted 
Locke, and I perceived ſome. rays of light, I read 
Collins's Treatiſe, which appeared to be the works of 
Locke perfected ; and I have not read any thing ſince, 
which has given me a greater degree of knowledge. 
This is what has been conceived by my feeble reaſon, 
aided by theſe two great men; the only perſons in my 
opinion, who, in writing on this fubject, have under- 
ſtood themſelves, and the only perſons who have made 
themſelves underſtood by others. po 
There is nothing without a cauſe. An effect with- 
out 2 cauſe is an abſurdity. Whenever I wiſh or de- 
fire, it muſt be in conſequence of my, judgment, good 
or bad; this judgment is neceſſary, therefore my will 
is alſo neceſſary. Indeed, it would be very ſingular, 
that all nature, that all the planets, ſhould obey eter- 
nal laws, and that there ſhould be a little animal, five 
feet high, who, in defiance of theſe laws, could act as 
he pleaſed, at the meer direction of his own caprice. 
He muſt act by chance, and chance is nothing. We 
have invented the word to expreſs the known effect of 
_ cauſes unknown. | WI, 
My ideas neceſſarily enter my brain. How can my 
will, which depends on thoſe ideas, be at the ſame 
time neceſſitated and abſolutely free? I feel, on a 
thouſand occaſions, this will can effect nothing; as 
when a diſorder overwhelms me, when paſſion tranſ- 
ports me, when my judgment cannot comprehend the 
objects which-are preſented to me, &c. I ought there- 
fore to ſuppoſe, that the laws of nature being always 
the ſame, my will is not more free in things which ap- 
pear to me moſt indifferent, than in thole wherein TI 
find myſelf impelled by an invincible force. 

To be truly free, is to have power. When I can 
do what I wiſh, I am at liberty: but I neceſſarily wiſh 
what I wiſh; otherwiſe I wiſh without reaſon, without 
_ cauſe, 
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cauſe; which is impoſſible. My liberty conſiſts in 
walking when J am inclined to walk, and when I have 
not the gout. 

My liberty. conſiſts in not doing a wicked action 
when my mind neceſſarily repreſents it as wicked; to 
| ſubdue a paſſion, when my mind makes me perceive 
the danger of it, and when the horror of the action 
powerfully combats my deſire. We may repreſs our 
paſſions; (as I have already ſignified No. IV.) but 
then we are not the more free in repreſſing our deſires, 

than when we ſuffer ourſelves to be led away by our 
inclinations: for, in the one caſe as well as in the other, 
we irrefiſtibly follow our laſt idea, and this laſt idea is 
neceſſary... I therefore necęſſarily do what it dictates 
to me. It is ſtrange that men ſhould not be content 
with this meaſure of liberty; i. e. with the power they 
have received from nature, to do in many caſes what 
they chooſe. Ihe planets have not this power 3 we 
poſſeſs it; and our pride induces us ſometimes to 
think, that we poſſeſs ſtill more. We imagine, that 
we have the incomprehenſible and abſurd gift of 
| wiſhing without reaſon, and without any other mo- 
tive than that of wiſhing. See Number XXIX. 

I cannot pardon Dr. Clarke for having artfully 
combated theſe truths While he felt the force of 
them, and which could not be well accommodated 
to his ſyſtems. No, it is not to be allowed in ſuch 
a philoſopher to attack Collins in the manner of a 
ſophiſt, to change the ſtate of the queſtion by re- 


pProaching Collins with calling man @ neceſſary agent. 


Agent or patient what does it ſignify? Agent when he 
moves voluntarily; patient when he receives ideas. 
What effect has the name on the thing? Man is, 
in all things, a dependent-being, as all nature 1s de- 
pendent ; and he cannot be excepted from all other 
beings. ' 

In Samuel Clarke, the preacher has ſtifled the 
PRIN He diſtinguiſhes phyſical neceſſity ow 

mo 
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moral neceſſity. And what is moral neceſſity? It 
may appear probable to you that a queen of England, 

who is crowned, and has the holy oil poured on her 
head in a church, will not take off her royal robes 
to lay herſelf quite naked on the altar, although an 
adventure of a ſimilar kind is related of a queen of 
Congo. You call that a moral neceſſity in a queen 
ol our climate; but ĩt is in fact a phyſical and eter- 
nal neceſſity, ariſing from the conſtitution of things. 
It is as certain that this queen will not commit ſuch 
folly, as it is that ſhe will one day die. Moral ne- 
ceſſity is only a word; every thing which is done is 
abſolutely neceſſary. There is no medium between 
neceſſity and chance; and you know there is no 
chance; therefore every thing that comes to pals is 
neceſſary. 

To embarraſs the thing further, a diſtinction bat 
been imagined between neceſſity and conſtraint ; but 
is conſtrain any thing but a degree of neceſſity 
which we perceive ;- or is neceſſity any thing but 
conſtraint that is unperceived ? ? Archimedes is equal- 
ly neceſſitated to continue in his room when ſhut in, 
and when ſo entirely occupied by a problem, as not 
to admit the idea of going out. 


Ducunt volemtem fata, 1 Wk n 


The fates lead thoſe who are willing, and drag thoſe who 
are unwilling. 


- The poor ignorant philoſopher who now thinks 


thus, bas not always thought in the ſame manner, 
dut he is at length e to yield. 


XIV. Os 
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XIV. 


Are all Things eternal!“ 
: | y - 
"SUBJECTED to general laws, like all the worlds 
which fill the general ſpace, like the elements, ani- 
mals and plants, I direct my aſtoniſhed eyes to all 
that ſurround me. I ſeek to know what kind of 
being is my Author, and the Author of that im- 
men machine, in which I am ſearcely a percepti- 
ble wheel,” ro ee (Orb | | 
I am not ſprung from nothing fer the ſubſtance 
of my father and that of my mother who carried 
me nine months in her womb, is ſomething. It is 
evident to me, that che ſeed which produced me, 
could not have been produced by nothing; for how 
can nothing produce exiſtence? 1 feel my ſelf ſub- 
dued by that maxim of all antiquity, Nothing comes 
From nought, nothing can return to tought. That ax- 
iom carries in it a force ſo dreadful, that it chains 
down my whole underſtanding, ſo that I cannot con- 
tend with it. No philoſopher has ever departed 
from it; no legiſlator whatever has diſputed it. 
The Cabut of the Pheœnicians, the Chaos of the 
Greeks, the Tobu- bobu of the Chaldeans and the He- 
brews, all prove that the eternity of matter has al- 
ways been believed. My reaſon, deceived by an 
idea ſo ancient and ſo general, tells me, that matter 
muſt be eternal, becauſe it exiſts ; that if it exiſted 
yeſterday it exiſted before. I do not perceive any 
appearance of its having commenced to be; any 
cauſe' by which it has not exiſted; any cauſe by 
which it has received its exiſtence at one time rather 
than another. I yield therefore to this conviction, 
whether it be properly founded or be erroneous, and 
I fall into my rank with the whole world, until, 
having 
I 
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having advanced in my enquiries, I find a light ſu- 
perior to the judgment of all men, which obliges 
me to retract againſt my inclination. © Re 
But if (as ſo many philoſophers of antiquity have 
taught) the eternal being has always acted, what 
will become of the Cabut and Erebus of the Phœ- 
nicians z- the Tohu-boby of the Chaldeans; the Cha- 
os of Heſiod? They will remain among the fables. 
A Chaos is a thing impoſſible in the eyes of reaſon; 
for it is impoſſible that intelligence being eternal, 
there ſnould euer have been any thing in oppoſition 
to the laws of that intelligence. Now a Chaos is 


directly oppoſed to all the laws of nature. Enter 


into the moſt horrid cavern of the Alps; under the 
ruins of rocks, of ice, of ſand, of waters, of chry- 
ſtals and minerals unformed; they all ſubmit to 
the laws of gravitation and hydroſtatics. A Chaos 
hay never exiſted. but in our heads, and has only ſerv- 
ed Heſiod and Ovid in compoſing beautiful verſes. 
If our Holy Scripture has ſaid that Chaos exiſted; 
if the Tabu hobn has been adopted by it; we believe 
it without doubt and with the moſt lively faith. We 
are here ſpeaking only according to the deceitful 
lights of our own reaſon. We are limited in our 
"obſervations, as we have already faid, to what we 
ourſelves may ſuſpect. We are infants, who attempt 
to take a few ſteps without leading-ſtrings, We 
move, we fall, and faith takes vs up again. | 


* ry 
\ 0 


XV. 
Intelligence. 


BUT in obſerving the order, the prodigious art, 
the mechanical and geometrical laws, which govern 
the uinverſe; the means, and the innumerable ends 
of all things, I am ſeized with admiration and with re- 
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ſpect. I inſtantly judge, that if the works of men, 
adand even my own, oblige me to acknowledge an in- 
telligence within us, I ought to acknowledge an in- 
telligence much ſuperior, actuating the multitude 
of ſo; many works. I admit that ſupreme intelli- 
gence, without fear that I ſhall, ever be obliged” to 
change my opinion. Nothing endangers or affects 
this axiom in me; every work. demonſtrates a work- 
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18 chis intelligence eternal? Without doubt. 
For whether I have admitted or rejected the eternity 
of matter, I could not reject the eternal exiſtence o 
its ſupreme artizan; and it is evident, if it exiſts 
at this time, it has ever exiſted. | 


{ cg e XVII. . 
 Ircomprebenſibility. 

I HAVE yet only made a few ſteps in a vaſt car- 
reer. I wiſh to know, whether this divine intelli- 
gence be ſomething abſolutely diſtinct from the 

univerſe, nearly as the ſculptor is diftinguiſhed from 
the ſtatue; or wherher this ſoul of the world be 
united to ir and penetrates it, nearly as what I call 
my ſoul is united to my body, and according to that 
1 antiquity ſo well expreſſed by Virgil and 
—— HR bag > F 2k 


Mens 


- * 5 
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Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Jupiter eft quodeumque vides quocum ue moveris. 


Mind aRvuates the general maſs, and mingles with the 
great body of the world, Jupiter is whatever you behold z 
and wherever you move. 


I FIND myſelf ſuddenly ſtopped in my vain curio- 
fity. Miſerable mortal! If I cannot diſcover my 
own intelligence ; if 1 cannot know that which ani- 
mates me ; how can I have any knowledge of that in- 
effable intelligence who preſides evidently over all 
matter? There is ſuch an intelligence, every thing 
demonſtrates it to me; but where is the compaſs that 


will conduct me towards his eternal and unknown 
abode? 


XVIII. 
Infinity. 


IS this intelligence infinite in power and immenſe, 
as it is inconteſtably infinite in duration? I cannot 
know any thing of this matter, by myſelf. There is 
ſuch intelligence exiſting, therefore it has ever ex- 
iſted ; that is clear. But what idea can I have of in- 
finite power? How eonceive infinity actually exiſt- 
ing? How can I imagine ſupreme intelligence in a 
void? An infinity of extent is very different from 
an infinity of duration. Infinity of duration extends 
to the very moment I am ſpeaking of it. In this [ 
cannot be miſtaken. 1 can add nothing to that du- 
ration which is paſſed ; but I can always add to the 
ſpace which I conceive, as I can always add to any 
numbers I conceive, Infinity in numbers, or in ex- 
tent, is beyond the ſphere of my underſtanding. 
Whatever may be ſaid to me, nothing gives me light 

in this abyſs. I feel, 9 happily, that my difficul- 
2 | nes 
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ties and my os can be of no prejudice to 
morals.” We in vain have attempted to con- 
ceive, of ſpace dds hin, and yet filled, or 
of infinite power which has created every thing, and 
which may ſtilt be able to create; this may ſerve only 
d eee the weakneſs oſ our underſtand- 
; and that weakneſs will only render us more 


fo miſſive to that eternal being, whoſe” work we 


- 
n 
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WE are his work. This is to us an intereſting 
truth. For to know, by means of Philoſophy, at 
what time he made man, What he was employed in 
before, whether, he exiſts in matter, in empty ſpace, 
or in a point, whether he is or is not always in action, 
whether he acts every where, whether he acts within 
or without himſelf ; theſe; are reſearches which re- 
double in me the conſciouſneſs of my om ig- 
norance. 

2 I even 7-3 that 3 bake, 8 hardly: = pee 
men in Europe, who bave written on theſe abſtrafted 
things with any degree of method; and were I even 
to ſuppoſe they had eben, in an intelligible manner, 
what would be the reſult? We have already ob- 
ſerved [Queſtion IV.] that thoſe things which ſo few 
perſons can flatter themſelves with underſtanding, 
are uſeleſs to the reſt of mankind. We are certain- 
ly the work of God; that is a truth, which it may 
be of uſe for me to know ; _ the evidence of it is 
palpable. All things in body, are, means and 
ends. All there conſiſt * prings, pulley, moving 
power, hydraulic machine, equilibrium of fluids, 
chemical laboratory. & is therefore arranged a. 

7 intel- 


*+ 
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intelligence. {Queſt XV. ] Ir is not the intelligence 
of my parents, to which I am indebted for this ar- 
rangement; for aſſuredly they did not know what 
they did, when they produced me; they were only the 
blind inſtruments of that eternal fabricator, who ani- 


mates the worm of the earth, and who makes the 
ſun to revolve on its axis. | 


XX, 
Eternity again. 


SPRUNG from ſeed, produced by other ſeed 
Has there been a conſtant ſucceſſion, an endleſs de- 
velopement of theſe ſeeds, and has not all nature ever 
exiſted as a neceſſary effect of that Supreme Being, 
who exiſted of himſelf ? If in this caſe, I were to 
credit only my feeble underſtanding, it would appear 
to me that nature has always been animated. I 
cannot conceive, that the cauſe which acts continually 
and viiibly upon her, as it has at all times been able- 
to act, ſhould not have acted at all times. An eternity 
ol idleneſs in an active and neceſſary being, ſeems to 
me incompatible. I am led to believe, that the world 
has always proceeded from that primitive and eternal 
Being, as light proceeds from the ſun. By what 
chain of ideas do I find myſelf led to believe, that 
the works of the eternal Being are eternal? My con- 
ception, wholly puſilanimous as it may be, hath ſuf- 
ficient force to riſe to a Being neceſſarily exiſting by 
himſelf; but not enough to conceive of non-ex- 
iſtence. The exiſtence of a ſingle atom proves to 
me, the eternity of exiſtence ; but nothing can give 
me the idea of non- exiſtence. How ! Is it poſſible, 
that ſpace ſhould have had not bing, which is now oc- 
cupied by ſomething? This appears to me incom- 
prehenſible. I cannot _— this nothing; at _ 

3 t 
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till Revelation affiſts me in fixing my ideas, which 
carry me beyond time. 
I know. very well, that an infinite ſucceſſion of 
beings, who haye had no origin, is alſo abſurd, This 
has been ſufficiently demonſtrated by Samuel Clarke. 
But he does not even venture to affirm, that God has 
not held this chain from all eternity; he does not 
dare to ſay, that it continued long impoſſible for 2 
Being eternally active to diſplay that adde ivity. It is 
evident, that it was in his power; and if in his power, 
who will ſay that he has not acted ? ? Once more, it is 
Revelation alone can teach me the contrary, But we 
have not yet that Revelation which deſtroys all phi- 
loſophy; or that light before which all other 95 
e Ie 


a [13 £320 
XXI. „ v2 tals 
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My Dependence again, „ e (Sl! 

rr Gf) 
THIS. 3 Being, this univerſal ue gives 
me my ideas; they are not given me by objects. 
Unintelligent matter cannot ſend thoughts intoomy 
head. My thoughts do not come from myſelf h for 
they come againit my will, and often fly off in the 
ſame manner. We know very well, there is no re- 
ſemblance, no relation between objects, our ideas, 
and our ſenſations. There was, in truth, ſomething 
very ſublime in that Mallebranche, who had the ſpirit 
to pretend that we feovevery. thing in God himſelf. 
But was there nothing ſublime in the Stoicks, who 


thought it was GodtharaGediwithihioby ald that we 


pour a ray of his ſubſtance. Berween tlie reveries of 
allebranche, and the reveries of the Stoicks, where 
are we to find reality ? U ſink again Queſt. II.] into 
ignorance, which is the appendage ef my nature; 
and 1 adore the God by whom I think; wichaut know- 

ing how I think, — 
8 XXII. A 
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1 or 1 perceive planets very ſuperior in ex- 
tent, and ſurrounded with a greater number of ſatel- 
lites than the earth. It is not at all improbable, 
that they are peopled with intelligences very much 
ſuperior to me; and with bodies more robuſt, more 
agile, and more durable. But their exiftence, hav- 
ing no relation to mine, I ſhall leave to the poets of 
agus us otlle buſineſs:of bringing Venus from her 
e aded fed ence and Mars fromthe fifth. I 
ee tothe) o_ 15 ane 
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A CONSIDERABLE part of mankind, W 
the natural and moral evil ſcattered over this globe, 
imagined there were two powerful beings, one of 
which produced all the good, and the other all the 
evil. If they exiſted, they were neceſſary, they were 
Eternal, independent, infinite ; they exiſted therefore 
in 
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in the ſame place, they mutually pervaded each 
other; which is abfurd.. The idea of theſe two 
hoſtile powers, owes its origin to examples, which 


ſtrike us on earth. We there fee men of gentle and 
men of ferocious diſpoſition, animals which are uſe- 
ful, and thoſe which are obnoxious, good maſters 


and tyrants. Thus two oppoſite powers were de- 
viſed, who prefided over nature; which is only an 
Aſiatic romance. There is in all nature a maniteſt 
unity of deſign; the laws of motion and gravity are 
invariable: it is impoſſible that two ſupreme artiſts, - 
in entire oppoſition to each other, ſhould have fol- 
lowed the ſame laws. This alone, in my opinion, 
overturns the Manichean ſyſtem, and there is no nee 
J a 
There is, therefbre, one eternal power, to whox 
every thing is united; on whom alf depend z and 
whoſe nature is, however, to nie incomprehenſible,... 
St. Thomas tells us, © that God is a pure act, ha 
© has neither gender nor predicament; that he is 
« nature and the agent; that he exiſts eſſentiallỹ, 
«' participatively,' and rioncupatively.” When the 
Dominicans were maſters of the Inquiſition, they 
would have ordered a man to be burnt, who would 
have denied thefe fine things. I ſhould not have 
denied them ; but I ſhould not have underſtood 
them. 5 , | 

It is faid to me, that God is ſimple. I humbly. 
confeſs that this word alſo is unintelligible to me, 


i. * 
— ts 


It is true, I could not attribute to him groſs parts, 
which I could ſeparate, But I cannot conceive, that 


the principle, or the maſter of every thing in the 
extent, is not himſelf in the extent. Simplicity, to 


Speak with accuracy, appears to me too much like 


non- entity. The extreme weakneſs of my under- 
ſtanding does not furniſh an inſtrument ſufficiently 
exquiſite to lay hold of this ſimplicity, A mathe- 
matical point is ſimple, I am told; but a mathema- 
tical point has no real exiſtence, 
e | I am 
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J am told farther, that an idea is ſimple; but I 
have no better comprehenſion of chis matter, I ſee 
2 horſe, and I have an idea of him. But I ſee in him 
only an aſſemblance of things. I ſee a colour; and 
I have an idea of colour: but this colour is ex- 
tended. I pronounce the abſtract names of colour in 
general; of vice, of virtue; of truth in general: but 
this is owing to my having had a knowledge of things 
coloured; of things which have appeared to me vir- 
tuous or vicious, true or falſe. I expreſs all theſe 
things by a word; but I have no clear knowledge 
of ſimplicity. I know no more of it, than I do of 
infinity in numbers actually exiſting. 

Being already convinced that I know not what I 
am; I cannot know what is my author. My igno- 
rance every inſtant overwhelms me; and I conſole 

. myſelf by reflecting inceſſantly, it is of no impor- 
tance I ſhould know that my maſter does or does not 
*. Exiſt in univerſal ſpace, provided I do nothing in op- 
poſition to that which he has given me. Of all the 
yſtems men have invented on the ſubject of the Di- 
- vinity, which ſhall I embrace? None, except that of 
adoring him, . 


XXIV. 


4 . . 


Sinoſa. 


AFTER plunging myſelf, with Thales, into the 

water, of which he forms his firſt principle; after 
having roaſted myſelf at the fire of Empedacles ; 
after running in a ſtrait line in the yacuum with Epi- 
curus's atoms; after having calculated numbers wirh 
Pythagoras, and heard his muſic ; after having p2:d 
my devoir to the Androgines of Plato; and paiied 
through all the regions of metaphyſics and of ad- 


neſs: 
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neſs : I was at laſt defirous of being inſtructed i in the 
ſyſtem of Spinoſa. | 
He is not the inventor” of it. He has FRI" 
| feyeral, ancient Greek philoſophers, and even ſome 
Jews. But Spinôſa has done what no Greek philo- 
pher, and much leſs a Jew ever did. He has em- 
ployed a geometrical impoſing method, in order to 
give the net produce of his ideas. Let us ſee whe- 
ther he has not erred methodically by earn of the 
thread that conducts him. 
He. eſtabliſhes at firſt an inconteſtible * clear 
fact. Something exiſts; therefore a neceſſary Be- 
« ing has eternally exiſted.” This principle. Is ſo 
true, that the profound Samuel Clarke. arailed hi er 
of it to prove the exiſtence of Gd. 
. That Being muſt be in all places where chere z is 
cc exiſtence; for who can limit t 185 Mara ee 
e That neceſſary Being is therefc re; eyery, "thing 
te that exiſts; of conſequence, th cher, is, in reality 
. « only one ſubſtance in the univerſe. a 0er Tags 
That ſubſtance cannot create anorhe ſobſtaß 7 
7 for as it fills all, where Ten a ne, fu über 
& placed, and how can any. th la be rd, om 1 
= nothing? How is it poſibl e.19 W 
« extentꝭ without placing, in it the very ſpace F hi ich 
4 neceſſarily exiſts 2. IM bak boo ?» 
There are in the,world, thought 3 and . 
e the neceſſary ſubſtance, which we c 
cc therefore thought and, Matter. All ought * 
66 all exe are therefore, compriſed. in the immen- 
c ſity, of God there can be nothing out, of him; 
s exety thing muſt act withums he. comprehends 
* all; he actually is all.“ 
| - Thus: all . things We call different, + ſubſtances, 
Þ aære in effect only the univerſality of different attri- 
[ Nos of the ſupreme Being, who thinks in the brain 
1 of men, enlightens in the light, moves on the winds, 
| | flaſhes in the lightning, traverſes the univerſal ſpace 
| in all the ' planets, and lives 1 in all nature, He is _ 
like 
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like a wretched king of the earth, confined in his 
palace, ſeparated from his ſubjects; he is intimately 
united to them; they are neceſſary parts of him- 
ſelf; if he were diſtinct from them, he would not 
be a neceſſary being, he would be no longer univer- 
fal, he would not fill all places, he would be a ſepa» 


rate being, like any other. 8 35 
ITbough all the changeable modes in the univerſe 
are the effects of his attributes, nevertheleſs, accord - 
ing to Spinoſa, he has no parte; * for,” ſays he, 
Fe infinity has no parts, properly ſpeaking; if he had, 
te we might add others, and then it would'be no more 
© infinſty. In ſhort, Spinoſa affirms, that wemult 
Yall "tht "rieceflary, infinite, eternal God; and theſe 
are his words: (P. 45, in the Edit. of $931,997 1 0 
In fegard to the love of God, it is 5 ſar from 
* being weakened by this idea, that L apprehend no 
4 Scher is ſo proper to inereaſe it; ſince ir ihforms 
fe, that God is intimate with my being, that he 
* gives me exiſtence and all my properties, but that 
„e gives them liberally wirhout reproach, without 
* intereſt, without ſubjecking me to any thing but 
be my own nature. It bamſhes fear, uneaſineſs, xlif- 
«, fidehce; ant? all the defects of a vulgat᷑ ot inxereſt- 
d love! It inſtructs me to perceibe, that it is a 
« good I cannot loſe, and which I poſſeſs with the 
er more advantage, as I know and love it. T 

e Theſe ideas ſeduce” a great number of readers: 
lere were even ſome, who having firſt written 

"Agaitiff i baer his opinion. ere; The 7 
The 1erned"Bayle has been teproached with hav- 
ing feverefy attacked Spinoſa, without underſtanding 
av agree, it was done ſeverely ; but I do not 
betete ite as done unjuſtly. It would have been 
very ſtrange, if Bayle had not underſtood him. 
Bayle eaſily diſcovered the weak part of this enchant- 
ed caſtle. He ſaw that Spinoſa, in fact, compoſed 
his God of parts; though he was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of contradicting himſelf, terrified at his own 
ſyſtem. Bayle perceived his phrenzy in making ** 
1 1 b a ſtar 
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a ſtar and a pumkin ; thought and ſmoke; beating 
and beaten. . He perceived this fable, to be much 
beneath that of Proteus. Perhaps Bayle ſhould have 
confined himſelf to the word modalities, and not to 
the word parts; becauſe Spinoſa always uſed moda- 
ities. But, if 1 am not deceived, it is equally im- 
rtinent, that the excrement of an animal ſhould 
be either a modality, or a part of the Supreme Be- . 
ie . 


4 15 is true, he did not attack the reaſons by which 
Spinoſa maintains the impoſſibility of the creation; 
becauſe the creation is, properly ſpeaking, an object 
of faith, not of philoſophy; becauſe the opinion is 
not, by any means, peculiar to Spinoſa; and all an- 
tiquity have been of the fame opmion'with him. He 
combats only the abfurd idea of a ſimple God com- 
poſed of parts; of a God who eats and digeſts him- 
elf; who loves and who hates the fame thing at the 
ſame time, &c. Spinofa makes uſe, always, of the 
word God, and Bayle takes advantage of him by 
means of his own words. 3 
But in fact, Spinoſa did not acknowledge a God; 
he has probably uſed the expreſſion, and ſaid that we 
ought to ſerve and to love God, only that he might 
not frighten mankind. He ſeemed to be an atheiſt, 
in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the word. He is not an 
atheiſt of the ſame kind with Epicurus, who acknow- 
ledged gods who were uſeleſs and lazy; he is not 
like a great part of the Greeks and Romans, who 
diverted themſelves with the gods of the vulgar; 
he is an atheiſt, becauſe he does not acknowledge 
Providence, becauſe he admits only the eternity, the 
immenſity, the neceſſity of things; he is like Strato, 
or Diagoras; he does not doubt like Pyrrho; he 
affirms; and what does he affirm? that there is only 
one ſubſtance; that there cannot be two ſubſtances; 
that this ſubſtance is extended and thinking; and 
this is what was never ſaid by the Greek or Aſiatic 
philoſophers, who admitted an univerſal ſoul. 1 
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He does not ſpeak, in any part of his book, of 
regular deſigns, which are evident in all beings, He 
does not examine whether the eyes were made to ſee, 
the ears to hear, the feet to walk, or the wings to fly; 
he conſiders, neither the laws of motion in animals 
and plants, nor their ſtructure adapted to thoſe laws, 
nor the profound mathematics which govern the 
courſe of the planets; he dreads being obliged to 
perceive, that all things exiſting atteſt a divine Pro- 
vidence; he does not aſcend: from effects to their 
cauſes ; but making himſelf the maſter of the origin 
of things, he conſtructs his romance as Deſcartes did 
his, on a ſuppoſition. He ſuppoſed, with Deſcartes; 
a plenum, though it be accurately demonſtrated, 

that all motion is impracticable in a plenum. - That 

was the principal reaſon, which induced him to con- 

ſider the univerſe as one ſubſtance. He has been the 

dupe of his geometrical ſpirit. How happened it, 

that Spinoſa, who could not doubt that intelligence 

and matter exiſted, did not examine, whether Provi- 

dence had not arranged all things? What could 

have been the reaſon, he did not caſt a ſingle glance 

on thoſe ſprings, on thoſe means, each of which has 

au end, and enquire whether they proved the ex- 
iſtence of a: ſupreme artiſt? He muſt have been, 
either a very ignorant natural philoſopher, or a ſo- 
phiſt bloated' with the molt ſtupid pride, not to ac- 
knowledge à Providence whenever he | breathed, 
whenever he felt his heart beat; for that reſpiration, 

and that movement of the heart, are the effects of a 

machine ſo induſtriouily complicated, arranged with 

an art ſo powerful, dependent on ſo many ſprings, 
all concurring to the ſame end, that it is impoſſible 

to imirate it, and impoſſible for a man of ſenſe not 
to admire it. 

The modern Spinaſiſts ſay in anſwer, Do not alarm 
yourſelves at the conſequences hich you impute to 
us. We find, in the ſame manner you do, ſeries of 
admirable effects in bodies organiſed, and in all na- 


ture. 
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ture. The eternal cauſe is in the eternal intelligence 
which we admit, and which, with matter, conſtitutes 
the univerſality of things, which is God. There is 
but one ſubſtance, which acts by the ſame modality 
of its thought on its modality of matter, and which 
thus conſtitutes the univerſe, which makes one inſe- 
parable whole. : 

Jo this, we anſwer, how can you prove to us, that 
the thought which gives motion to the ſtars, animates 
man, and forms every thing, is a modality z and that 
the excrements of a toad or of a worm ſhould be 
another modality of the ſame Sovereign Being ? 
Will you preſume to fay, that fo ſtrange a principle 
is demonſtrated to you? Do you not cover your ig- 
norance by words which you do not underſtand ? 
Bayle has effectually unfolded the ſophiſms of your 
maſter in all the windings and obſcurities of a ſtyle 
apparently geometrical, but really confuſed. I refer 
you to him; philoſophers ſhould not refuſe attention 


- 


to Bayle. W 
However this be, I would obſerve of Spinoſa, that 
he very ſincerely deceived himſelf. It appears to me, 
that he never diſcarded from his fyſtem thoſe ideas 
which might incommode him, meerly becauſe he was 
too full of his own; he purſued his route, without 
regarding any thing which might traverſe it; and 
this is often the caſe with us. What is more extra- 
ordinary, he over-turned all the principles of mo- 
rality, while he himſelf was rigidly virtuous; of ſo 
much ſobriety, that he drank not above a pint of 
wine in a month; diſintereſted to that degree, that 
he remitted to the heirs of the unfortunate John de 
Wit, a penſion of two hundred florins, which that 
great man had procured for him; ſo generous as to 
give away his fortune; always patient under evils, and 
in his poverty, and always uniform in his conduct. 
Bayle, who has treated him ſo ill, had very nearly 
the ſame character. Each of them ſpent their whole 
lives in purſuit of truth by different roads. — 
N noſa 
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noſa forms a ſyſtem very ſpecious in ſome reſpects, 
but very es + 9 in fact. Bayle has attacked all 
ſyſtems; what has been the effect of the writings of 

the one and the other? They have employed the idle 
hours of ſome readers; the effect of all writings 
is reduced to this; and from Thales to the profeſ- 
ſors of our univerſities, to the moſt chimerical rea- 
ſoners, and even to their plagiariſts, no philoſopher 
has influenced the manners even of the ſtreet in 
which he lived, Why t Becauſe men regulate their 
conduct by cuſtom, not by metaphyſics. One man 
who is eloquent, and of reputed ability, may greatly 
influence mankind ; a hundred philoſophers can do 
nothing, if they are only philoſophers. 


* 
Atſurdities, 


| ; 
YOU fee we have taken many journies into un- 
known regions; but are not the wiſer. I find my- 
ſelf in the ſtate of a man, who having roved on the 
ocean, and perceiving the Maldivian Ifles with which 
the Indian fea is interſperſed, wiſhes to viſit all of 
them. My long voyage has been of no benefit to 
me; let us ſee, whether I can obtain any advantage 
from obſerving thoſe little iſles, which ſeem only to 

embarraſs my paſſage, * 
There are a hundred”, courſes of philoſophy in 
which things are explained to me, of which no man 
can have the leaſt idea. In one, I am made to com- 
prehend the Trinity by means of natural philoſophy ; 
for J am told, it reſembles the three dimenſions: of 
matter. I ſuffer my inſtructor to ſpeak, and I paſs 

over the ſubject. Another pretends to give me a 
palpable proof of tranſubſtantiation; by ſnewing 
me, 


— ſ— — 


my paſt, preſent, and 
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me, that, according to the laws of motion, an accident 


may exiſt without a ſubject, and that the ſame body 
may be in two places at a time. I ſtop up my ears, 
_ paſs over this matter with more haſte than the 
' Paſcal, Blaiſe Paſcal himſelf, author of the Lettres 


Provengales, makes uſe of theſe words. Do you 


* believe it impoſſible, that God ſhould be infinite, 
© and without parts? I will then ſhew you a thing 
« which is indiviſible and infinite; it is a point 
ce moving through all ſpace with infinite ſwiftneſs; 


s for it is in all places, and quite entire every 


ec where.” : 


A mathematical point moving itſelf ! Juſt Hea- 


ven! A point which exiſts only in the head of a geo- 


meter! which is every where, and at the ſame time; 
which is of infinite ſwiftneſs, as if infinite ſwiftneſs 
could actually exiſt ! Every word is an expreſſion of 


- madneſs, and yet he was a great man who uttered 


theſe follies! | 
Another ſays to me, your foul is ſimple, incorpo- 
real, intangible ; and as no body can touch it, I ſhall 
convince you, according to the philoſophy of Albert 
the Great, that it will be phyſically burnt, if you are 
not of. my opinion; and in this manner, I prove it 
to you à priori, by fortifying Albert with the ſyllo- 
iow of Abeli. I anſwer him, that I do not under- 
and his priori, that I find his compliment to be a 
very harſh one; that Revelation only, which he and 
I at this time have nothing to do with, can teach me 
a thing ſo incomprehenſible; that I give him leave 
not to be of my opinion, without threatening him: 


and 1 get a good way from him, leſt he ſhould do 


me ſome harm; for the man ſeems to me to be very 


wicked: 


A croud of ſophiſts of all countries, and of all 
ſe&s, overwhelm mie with unintelligible arguments 
on the nature of things; on my own nature; on 

Fre ſtate. If any conyer- 
| fſation 
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ation be held with them on eating, drinking, cloath- 
ing, lodging, on the conveniencies of life, and the 
money by which they are procured; every thing is 
perfectly intelligible. If there be a few piſtoles to 

gained, every one ID forward with alacrity, 
no man injures himſelf of a penny 3 but when the 
bufinefs is concerning our being, they have not one 
diſtinct idea; common ſenſe abandons them. From 
hence I return to my firſt concluſion [Queſt, IV.] 
that which is not of univerſal uſe, which is not with- 
in the reach of common perſons, that which is not 
underſtood by thoſe who have exerciſed their facul- 
ty of thinking the moſt, is not neceſſary to mankind, 


\ * 


- - 4 . 
The beſt of Worlds. 


I rambling on all ſides to obtain inſtruction, T 
met ſome diſciples of Plato. Go with us, ſaid one 
of them to me, you are in the beſt of worlds; we 
have greatly ſurpaſſed our maſter. In his time there 
were only five poſſible worlds, becauſe there are but 
five regular bodies; but there are actually an infini- 
ty of poſſible ſyſtems of worlds; God has choſen the 
beſt; come, and you will find it agreeable. I an- 
ſwered him with great humility, the worlds which 
God had the power to create were either better, per- 
fectly equal, or worſe; he could not have choſen the 
worſt : thoſe that were equal, if there were ſuch, 
could not occaſion à preference; they were entirely 
the fame; no choice could have been made among 
them; to take the one was to take the other. It was 
therefore impoſſiblę that he ſhould not take the beſt, 
But how were the others poſſible, when it was im- 
' Poſlible they ſhould have a ? | * 
3 3 
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He made ſome very fine diſtinctions, aſſuring me 
inceſſantly, without underſtanding himſelf, that this 
world is the beſt of all the worlds which are really 
impoſſible. , But finding myſelf then tormented wi 
the ſtone, and enduring the moſt inſupportable pain, 
the citizens of the beſt of worlds conducted me to the 
neighbouring hoſpital. On the road two of theſe 
happy inhabitants were carried off by two creatures 
of their own ſpecies; they were loaded with irons, 
one for debt, the other on a bare ſuſpicion. I do 
not know whether I was conducted to the beſt of all 
poſſible hoſpitals; but I was huddled with two or 
three thouſand wretches who ſuffered as I did. 
There were many of the defenders of their country, 
who told me they had been trepanned and diſſected 
alive; that the operators had cut off ſome of their 
arms and legs, and that many thouſands of their ge- 
nerous countrymen had been maſſacred in one of 
the thirty battles fought in the laſt war, which 
is one war of about a hundred million ſince we 
have had any knowledge of wars. There were alſo 
in this houſe, nearly a thouſand perſons of both 
ſexes who reſembled hideous ſpectres, who were rub- 
bed with a certain metal becauſe they had followed 
the law of nature, and becauſe nature had, I know 
not how, taken the precaution of poiſoning in them 
the ſource of life. I gave thanks to my two conduc- 
tors. * | | 125 
When the ſurgeon had plunged a very ſharp 
iron into my bladder, and had drawn out ſome ſtones 
from that quarry : when I was cured, and there. re- 
mained only ſome painful inconveniencies for the. 
reſt of my life, I made my repreſentations to my 
guides. I took the liberty to tell them that there 
was ſome good in this world, as four flints had been 
drawn from the centre of my lacerated entrails; but 
that I had much rather bladders had been lanthorns 
than have been quarries. - I ſpoke to them of the 
innumerable calamities ſcattered over this excellent 
7.0 4 | world, 
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world. The moſt intrepid of them, who was a Ger- 
man, and my countryman, told me, all that was a 
mere trifle. „ r 203-1481 Ainffla 

He ſaid, Heaven was particularly favourable to 
mankind when Tarquin violated Lucretia, and 
when Lucretia ſtabbed herſelf, becauſe tyrants were 
driven out, and a rape, ſuicide, and war, eſtabliſned 
a republic which beſtowed happineſs on the people 
they conquered. I had ſome difficulty in admitting 
this happineſs. I did not conceive immediately the 
nature of that felicity conferred on the Gauls and 
Spaniards, of whom it is ſaid, Cæſar put three mil- 
lions to death. Beſides, devaſtations and rapines 
appeared to me things rather diſagreeable: but the 
defender of o timilen did not quit his hold; he 
continued to ſay to me, like the gaoler of Don Car- 
los, Peace, peace, it is for your good. At 
length being puſhed to an extremity, that we ſnould 
not pay much regard to this little globe of earth, 
where every thing happens perverſely; but that in 
the ſtar Sirius, in Orion, in the Bull's Eye and, elſe- 
where, all things are perfect. Let us then go there, 
ſaid I to him. | 

A little divine then pulled me by the arm; he 
whiſpered me in confidence, that thoſe folks were 
dreamers ; it was not at all neceſſary there ſhould 
be any evil on earth; that it was formed with an 
expreſs intention that there ſhould not be any thing 
but good ;-and to prove this to you, I muſt let you 
know that things were in this ſituation formerly for 
ten or rwelve days, Alas! I replied to him, it is a 
pity, my reverend father, that things were not thus 
continued. | * 


XXVII. 
Monads, Sc. 
THE ſame German laid hold of me once more. 


He documented me, and inſtructed me clearly in the 
D 2 nature 


EIS ne en ha i=l 
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nature of my ſoul. All things in nature conſiſt of 
monads; your foul is a monad; and as it has an 


affinity with all the others, it has neceſſarily ſome 


ideas of what paſſes in them: Theſe ideas are con- 
fuſed, which is a very uſeful circumſtance; and your 


monad, as well as mine, is a mirror, concentrital to 
all the univerſe. 

But you are not to bullets that your: Ans are 
the conſequences of your thoughts. There is a pre- 
eſtabliſned harmony between the monad of your ſoul 
and all the monads of your body, fo that when your 


ſoul has an idea, your body has action, without one 


being the conſequence of the other. Your ſoul and 


body are two pendulums which go together; or, if 


you pleaſe, one reſembles a perſon who. preaches, 
while another is accompanying by wee e 


Tou readiby conceive, that this mult, Yd [254 e co 


ſo 1 in 1 the ny e 17 ED 


{ 


' Plaſtic Forms. 


1 Han got the leaſt e of theſe 
wonderful ideas. An Englithman, whoſe: name is 
Cudworth, perceived my "ignorance, by my fixed 
eyes, my embarraſſmenc, and my looking downward. 
Theſe ideas, ſaid he, ſeem profound to you, becauſe 
they are viſionary. 1 will very conciſely give you a 
notion how nature acts. In the firſt place, there is 
nature in general; ; then there are plaſtic. natures, 


which form all animals and ali plants. You under- 
| ſtand me? Not one word, Sir—Let us proceed 


then. 

A plaſtic nature is not a bodily power ; it is an 
immaterial ſubſtance, acting without a conſciouineſs 
of n it is e ene it does not feel, or 

reaſon, 


. 
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reaſon, or vegetate; the tulip has its plaſtic form 
which makes it vegetate; the dog has his plaſtic 
form, which makes him engage in the chace; and 
man has his plaſtic form, which makes him reaſon. 
Theſe forms are the immediate agents of the Deity. 
No miniſters in the world are of greater fidelity; 
for they beſtow every thing and retain nothing for 
themſelves. You fee clearly, theſe are the true 
rinciples of things ; and that plaſtic natures are, at 
eaſt, of equal authority with a pre-eſtabliſhed har- 
mony, or with monads which are the concentrical 
mirrors of the univerſe. I readily confeſſed, that 
the one was as good as the other. 


XXIX - 
Lacke. 


AFTER ſo many unſucceſsful attempts; fatigued, 
harraſſed; aſhamed of having ſearched for a great 
number of truths, and found only ſo many chimeras, 
J am returned to Locke, as the prodigal ſon return- 
ed to the houſe of his father. 4 thrown myſelf 
into the arms of a modeſt man, who never affects to 
know what he really does not know; who, in truth, 
is not maſter of immenſe riches, but whoſe eſtates 


are well ſecured, and who enjoys the moſt fubſtan- 


tial wealth without oftentation. He fixes me in the 
opiriion which I always had, that nothing is intro- 
duced into our minds but by means of our ſenſes. 
_— That there are no innate ideas: ae 
— That we can have no ideas, either of infinite 
ſpace, or of infinite number: : ; 
That I am not always thinking; and therefore 
that thought is not the eſſence but the act of my un- 
derſtanding : | | 
— That I am free, when I can do what I am in- 
clined to do: | | 
| | | = SO» — That 
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Ehat this freedom does not conſiſt in my will; 
becauſe; when I willingly remain in my room, the 
door of which is locked and the key taken away, I 
am not at liberty go out; becauſe I ſuffer, when not 
diſpoſed to ſuffer ; and becauſe in many caſes, I can- 

not call back my ideas, though I am ever ſo much 

inclined fo to do. © HEN | 

In reality therefore, it is ridiculous to ſay the will 

is free, as it would be ridiculous to ſay, I will ſuch 
a thing; for this would be exactly as if a man were 
to ſay, I deſire to deſire any thing; or I fear to fear 
any thing; in ſhort, the will is no more free than it 
is blue or ſquare. See Queſt, XIII d x75 

That it is in my power to have a will only in con- 
ſequence of ideas conveyed into my brain; that I 
am under a neceſſity, of determining in conformity 
to thoſe ideas, becauſe I ſhould otherwiſe determine 
without a reaſon ; and I ſhould have an effect which 
had no cauſe: '" | | 
— That, as I am finite, I can have no poſitive idea 

of infinity: 3 
hat I cannot underſtand the nature of ſubſtan- 
ces, becauſe I can have no ideas beyond their quali- 
ties, and becauſe a thouſand qualities of any thing 
cannot convey the knowledge of its intricate na- 
ture; for it may poſſeſs a hundred thouſand other 
qualities which may be unknown to me: | 
\.. hat I am no longer the ſame perſon than while 
J have the ſame memory, and even the conſciouſneſs 
of that memory: for not having any part of that 
body which I had in my infancy, and not having 
any recollection of the ideas which occupied me at 
that time; it is eyident I am no longer the ſame in- 
fant, any more than I am Confucius or Zoroaſter. 
I am reputed to be the ſame perſon by thoſe who 

hong obſerned me growing up, and who haye always 
lived with me; but I haye not the ſame exiſtence in 
any reſpect; I am not my former ſelf; I am a new 
kemi : and what extraordinary conſequenges ariſe 
from this circumſtance? — © 


I 
f In 


% 
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In ſhort, in conformity to that profound ignorance 
in the principles of things, of which I am entirely 
convinced, it is impoſſible I ſhould diſcover the na- 
ture of thoſe ſubſtances on which God beſtows the 
faculty of feeling or of thinking. Are there in re- 
ality any ſubſtances whoſe eſſence it is to think; 
which are always thinking, and which think by a 
power in themſelves? If there were any ſuch ſub - 
ſtances, whatever they might be denominated, they 
would be gods; for they could have no need of the 
eternal Being, the eternal Creator; becauſe they poſ- 
ſeſs their eſſences independent of him, and think 
without his aſſiſtance. £4 
++ Secondly, if the eternal God has given to theſe 
beings the faculty of feeling and of thinking, he has 
given them what did not eſſentially belong to them; 
he, therefore, could have given this facylty to all 
beings. 5 
Thhirdly, We cannot know the firſt principles 
which conſtitute any being; it is, therefore, impoſſi- 
ble we ſhould know, whether a Being be capable or 
incapable of ſenſation and thought. The words 
matter and ſpirit are meer words; we have no accu- 
rate ideas of theſe two things; there would, there- 
fore, in fact, be as much temerity in ſaying that a 
body organiſed by God himſelf, could not receive 
thought from God, as it would be abſurd to ſay that 
ſpirit could not think. — | 

Fourthly, Suppoſe there were ſubſtances perfectly 
ſpiritual, which never had any ideas of matter and 
motion; would they be thought wife and prudent in 
denying that matter and motion may exiſt ? 

. I imagine, that the learned aſſembly, which con- 
demned Galileo as impious and abſurd, for having de- 
monſtrated the motion of the earth round the ſun, 
had ſome knowledge of the ideas of Chancellor 
Bacon, who propoſed to examine whether the power 
of attraction had been given to matter. And, I 
imagine, that the leading judge of this great tribu- 
D 3 nal, 
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nal remonſtrated to his grave. aſſociates, that there 

were perſons in England mad enough to ſuppoſe, 
that God beſtowed on all matter, from Saturn down 
to our little heap of dirt, a tendency to a centre, 
attraction, gravitation, independent of all impulte ; 
impulſe acting in proportion to the ſurfaces of bo- 
dies; gravitation to that of their ſolid contents. Do 
you not perceive, that theſe judges of human reaſun; 
nay, of God himſelf, dictate their ſentences peremp- 


torily; anathematize that gravitation, which Newton 


afterwards demonſtrate ; that they pronounce it a 


quality, which it was impoſſible for God to beſtow ; 


and declare that gravitation towards a center is blaſ- 
phemy ? It ſeems to me, that I am guilcy of a ſimilar 
temerity, when I preſume to. aſſert, that God n 
make any organized body feel or think. 
Fifthly, I cannat doubt, that God has granted fans 


ſations, memory, and conſequently ideas, to organiſed 


matter in animals. Why; therefore, ſhould I deny 
that he may beſtow the ſame gift on other animals. 
It has been ſaid already, that the difficulty is not ſa 
much in underſtanding how organiſed matter can 
think, as how any being whatſoever can thin. 
Thought is a divine quality. This is not doubted ; 
and it 1s on this account, I ſhall never know what is 
a thinking being. The principle of motion is divine. 
I ſhall neyer know the cauſe of motion; while all 
my members execute its laws. | 
The child of Ariſtotle, while at nurſe, drew into 
his mouth the nipple which he ſucked; forming with 
his tongue an air- pump, exhauſting the air, and 
cauſing a vacuum; his father, at the time knew no- 
thing of the matter, and aſſerted at random, chat 
nature abhorred a vacuum. 
The child of Hippocrates, at the; age of four years, 
roved the circulation of the blood, by paſſing his 
prone over. his hand; while m_—_— was - 
rant that the r eireulaged. 155 
We 
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We are thoſe" children, conſiderable as we may 
imagine ourſelves : we effect wonderful things, while 
there is not one philoſopher who knows how they 
eee gg ns io ot | 

Sixthly, Theſe are the reaſons, or rather the doubts, 
which have been furniſhed by my intellectual po- 
wers, in conſequence-of the modeſt aſſertion of Mr. 
Lothe. I muſt repeat ir, I do not aſſert, that it is 
matter which thinks within us. I ſay, as he does, it 
is not becoming in us, to declare it impoſſible for 
God to make matter think ; that ſuch a declaration 
would be abſurd; and that it is not for worms of 
the earth to ſet bounds to the power of the Supreme 
Bei Net | 

Sixthly, I alledge further, that this rr is 
wholly foreign to the ſubject of morals ; for whether 
matter can or cannot think, whatever thinks ſhould 
be juſt; becauſe the atom to which God has given 
thought, may have merit or demerit ; be puniſhed or 
rewarded; and exiſt eternally as well as the unknown 
being formerly called breath, and now called fpirit, 
of which we have ideas leſs accurate, than thoſe we 
entertain of 'an atom. 

I 'am very ſenſible, thoſe who have thought that 
only the being called breath, could be capable of 
feeling and thinking, have perfecuted thoſe who have 
ſupported the opinion of the ſagacious Mr. Locke, 
and who would not preſume to limit the power of 
God to the act of animating this breath. But when 
the whole world believed the ſoul was a light body, 
that it was only breath, or that it was a fiery ſub- 
ſtance ; would men have been juſtified in perſecuting 
thoſe who came to teach us that the ſoul was imma- 
terial? Thoſe fathers of the church, who thought 
the ſoul a thin airy body—would they have been juſt 
in perſecuting the other fathers, who conveyed to 
men the idea of perfect immateriality? No, cer- 
tainly; for a perſecutor is always deteſted. Thoſe, 
therefore, who admit the doctrine of perfect imma- 
| | | teriality 
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teriality without underſtanding i it, ought to have to- 

lerated thoſe who rejected that doctrine, becauſe they 
did not underſtand it. Thoſe who have denied that 
God has the power of animating an unknown being, 
called matter, ought alſo to have tolerated thoſe who 
have not preſumed to diveſt God of this power; it 
is very unbecoming and abſurd to hate each other 
For yogi. 


XXX. 
What i is is, I have bithert learned oY 


7 | HAVING ſettled my accompts with Looks and 
with myſelf, I found * I was in poſſeſſion of four 
or five truths, ſeparated from a hundred errors, and 
incumbered with an immenſe number of doubts. I 
then ſaid to myſelf, theſe few truths which my reaſon 
has acquired, will be but a ſteril poſſeſſion, if I find 
no principle of morals in it. It is a fine attempt 
indeed, in an animal ſo wretched as man, to exalt 
himſelf to the knowledge of the maſter of nature. 
But this will not be of greater ſervice to me, than the 
ſcience of algebra, if I do not derive ſome rule from 
it for the nne of my life. 


1s there any T. bing real in Morals ? 


IN proportion as I have taken notice that men 
differ by means of climate, manners, languages, laws, 
and worſhip, I have been clearly convinced, that they 
had the ſame fundamental principles of morals, All 
have a general idea of what-is juſt and unjuſt, with- 

out 
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out the leaſt knowledge of theology. All obtained 


the idea, at an age when reaſon began to unfold it- 
ſelf; as they naturally acquired the art of raiſing 
burdens with poles, and paſſing rivulets on pieces of 
wood, without having any knowledge of the mathe- 
matics. | 

It appeared to me, therefore, that the idea of what 
is juſt and unjuſt, was neceſſary, becauſe all men 

reed on the ſubject, as ſoon as they were capable 
of acting and reaſoning. The Supreme Intelligence 


which formed us, hath ordained there ſhould be 
juſtice on earth, in order that we may live there for 


ſome time. It ſeems to me, that as we have neither 
inſtinct to direct us to our food, as animals have; 
nor natural arms like them; and we vegetate for 
many years in the weakneſs of infancy, expoſed to a 
yariety of dangers; the ſmall number of men who 


would have eſcaped the teeth of ferocious animals, 


from hunger and miſery, would have been occupied 
in contending for a little food, or for the ſkins of 
animals; and- that they muſt have been ſoon deſtroy- 
ed, like the offspring of Cadmus's dragon, when they 
had acquired ſtrength to uſe any offenſive weapons. 
There would, certainly, have been no ſociety, if 
mankind had not conceived the idea of juſtice, 
which is the general bond of all communities. 

How could an Egyptian, who raiſed pyramids and 
obeliſks, and a wandering Scythian, who could not 
even conſtruct a cabin, have had exactly the ſame 


fundamental notions of what is juſt and unjuſt, if 


God had not given to each, frora the commencement 
of time, that reaſon, which in its exertions, made 
them perceiye the ſame neceſſary principles ; juſt as 
he gave them bodily organs, which, having acquired 


their proper maturity, perpetuate, neceſſarily, and in 
the ſame manner, the race of the Egyptian and of 


the Scythian ? I ſee a barbarous, ignorant, ſuperſti- 
tious herd, a ſanguinary and uſurious people, who 
had not even a word in their jargon to ſignify geo- 

| | / metry 
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metry and aſtronony : this people, however, has the 
ſame fundamental laws as the ſage Chaidean, who 
diſcovered the courſe of the planets ; or as the Phœ- 
nician ſtill more learned, who availed himſelf of the 
knowledge of the ſtars, and planted colonies at the 
_ extremities of the, hemiſphere, where the ocean is 
blended with the Mediterrancan. All theſe people 
declare it to be our duty to reſpect our fathers and 
. mothers ; that perjury, calumny, and murder, are 
- deteſtable crimes: ail, therefore, have derived the 
ſame concluſions from the ſame principles, ariſing 
from the exercife of their reaſon, 


XXXII. 
Real Uſefulneſs. Idea of Fuftice. 


THE idea of ſomething juſt, ſeems to me ſo na- 

"tural, and to be an acquiſition ſo generally made by 
all men, that it is independent of all law, all com- 

act, and all religion. Let me demand the money 

lent a Turk, a Guebre, or a Malabar, to ſupply 
himſelf with food and clothing; and it will never 
occur. to his imagination to anſwer, ** Wait, till I 
© know whether Mahomet, Zoroaſter, or Brama, or- 
dains that I ſhould reſtore your money.” He will 
acknowledge, it is juſt he ſhould pay me; and if 
he does not, it is owing to the influence of his po- 
verty, or his avarice, over the juſtice which he ac- 
knowledg.es. CE ANY c ch 

I aſſert it as a truth, that there is no people, among 

whom it is either juſt or right, or proper, or hono- 
rable, to refuſe ſuſtenance to a man's father and mo- 
ther, hem it is in his power to afford it. 
That no aſſemblage of men have ever conſidered 
calumny as a virtuous action; not even a ſect of fa- 
natical bigots. | ee OR 


— 


clearly a truth of the firſt order, and ſo intirely aſ- 
ſented to by the whole world, that the greateſt crimes, 
vyhich infeſt human ſocieties, are all committed under 


and in this vocabulary, which is called Argot, 
words theft, robbery, rapine, are not to be found; 


been tolerated on the ſtage, which are as offenſive as 
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It appears to me, that the idea of juſtice is ſo, 


falſe pretences of juſtice. The moſt. heinous. of all 
crimes ; that which is, at leaſt, the moſt deſtructive 
and moſt oppoſite to the intentions of nature, is war : 
but there never was an aggreſſor, who did not gloſs 
over that crime with the pretence of juſtice, 

The Roman depredators commanded all their in- 
croachments to be. declared juſt, by prieſts, called 
Feciales. Every robber who finds himſelf at the head 
of a body of men, begins his ravages with a mani- 
feſto, and prays to the god of armies. | 

Even robbers themſelves, when they are aſſociated, 
take care to avoid ſaying, Let us go and rob, let us 
deprive the widow and the orphan of their ſcanty. 
food; they ſay, let us be juſt, let us claim our rights 
from the hands of the rich who have deprived us of 
them. They have even a dictionary among them, 
which has been printed ſince the ſixteenth . 

e 


they make uſe of words which correſpond with gain- 
ing recovering, &c. i 

The word injuſtice is never pronounced in a coun- 
cil of ſtate, where the moſt iniquitous murder is pro- 
poſed ; the moſt bloody conſpirators have never ſaid, 
let us commit a crime. They have all faid, Let us 
avenge our country on a criminal tyrant; let us pu- 
nifſh what ſeems to be injuſtice. In ſhort, obſequious 
flatterers, barbarous miniſters, hateful conſpirators, 
robbers plunged in villainy, all, againſt their incli- 
nation, pay homage to that virtue which they tram- 
ple upon. | . | 

I have been ever aſtoniſhed, that among the 
French, who are intelligent and polite, maxims have 


they are falſe ; which are to be found in the * a 
| 0 
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of Pompey, and 'which are much more extravagant 


than thoſe of Lucan, from whoſe works they are co- 
pied. | | | 


© La juſtice et le droit ſont des vaines idies, 
Toe droit des rots confiſte d rien epargner. 


- Juſtice and equity are unſubſtantial ideas; 
The right of kings conſiſts in ſparing nothing. 


And theſe ſhocking words are put into the mouth of 
Photinus, miniſter of young Ptolemy : but it is be- 

cauſe he is a miniſter, he ſhould talk differently; he 
ſhould have repreſented the death of Pompey as a juſt 
and neceſſary misfortune, | 

1 therefore believe, that the ideas of what is juſt 
and. unjuſt are as clear and as univerſal as thoſe of 
health and ſickneſs, truth and falſhood, convenience 
and inconvenience. The boundaries of juſtice and in- 
Juſtice are not very eaſily aſcertained ; as a certain mid- 
dle ſtate between health and ſickneſs, convenience 
and inconvenienee, truth and falſhood, is not eaſily 
defined. They are ſhades which are gradually blend- 
ed; but ſtrong colours are diſcernable by every eye. 
For inſtance: all mankind are agreed, that we ought 
to return what we have borrowed ; but if I ſhould 
diſcoyer, that the perſon to whom I owe two millions 
will employ it to reduce my country to ſlavery, would 
it be my duty to put ſuch deſtrudtive arms into his 
hands? Here are ſentiments that divide the mind; but 
in general I ſhould obſerve my oath, when no great 
evils ariſe from it. This has never been doubted by 
any man. . | 


XXXIII. 
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„ Sh) 
Can univerſal Conſent be thought a Proof of Truth ? 


| I may be objected, that the unanimous opinion of 


men at all times and in all countries, is not a proof of 
truth. All men belived in magic, in ſorcery, in de- 
moniacs, apparitions, the influence of the ſtars, and 
a hundred other follies of the ſame kind. Is it not 
likely, that it has been the ſame in regard to juſtice 
and injuſtice? 115 vcd 
It ſeems to me unlikely. For in the firſt place, it 


is not true, that all men had faith in theſe chimeras. 


They were in reality, the aliments of vulgar weak - 
neſs; and this ſpecies of vulgarity affects the great 
as well as the people: but a great number of wiſe men 
for ever ridiculed them; and yet all theſe men of wiſ- 
dom always admitted the ideas of juſt and unjuſt, as 
much, and even more than the common people. 
Faith in ſorcerers, demoniacs,, &c. is not, by any 
means to mankind; but a firm perſuaſion 


of the duty of juſtice is abſolutely neceſſary: it is 


therefore the effect of the developement of that reaſon 
which is given by God; the idea of ſorcerers, demo- 
niacs, &c. is, on the contrary, a perverſion of this 
reaſon. 


XXXIV. 
Againſt Locke. 


' LOCKE, who has taught me to be diffident of my- 


ſelf, does he not ſometimes impoſe on himſelf as I do? © 
He is deſirous of proving there were no. innate ideas; 
but 
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but does he not add a bad reaſon to ſome very 
ones? He admits it to be unjuſt in a man to boil his 
neighbour in à cauldron and to eat him; notwith- 
ſtanding this, he ſays, there habe been nations of An- 
thropophagi, and that theſe thinking beings would not 
have fed on men, if they had poſſeſted thoſe ideas of 
Juſtice and injuſtice which I fuppoſe r for the 
human ſpecies. - See Queſt; XXXIV.J 
MWichout entering on the queſtion, "whether there 

were in reality any nations of Anthropophagi; with - 
out conſidering the accounts of Datnpier the traveller, 

vrho journeyed over all America, and never ſaw any, 

but on the contrary, was received among all the ſarages 
with the greateſt humanity; this is my anſwer : 
Conquerors have fed! on The! * pon rf they have 
taken in war, and in ſo doin med they acted 
juſtiy they ſuppoſed they had a po to their life or 
death; and as they had not much! 00d pro viſion for 
their tables, they imagined themſelves at liberty to 
feed on the produce of their own victories. In this, 
they were more juſt than the Romans, who' ſtrangled 
the captive princes, chained to their mph cars, 
when no advantage could ariſe from ir. 1 confeſs, 
that the ſavages, as well as che Romans, had very 
falſe ideas of juſtice; but they imagined that they 
acted juſtly, and believed it to be their duty ſo to act: 
this is ſo true, that the ſame ſavages, when they had 
admitted their captives into their tribes, confidered 
them as their children; and the ſame ancient Romans 
have given a thouſand admirable examples of juſtice. 


XXV. 
Again I Locke. + 


: L AGREE with the ſage Lacks; har FORO 
innate idea, no innate principle of practice. This is 
a truth 


pf WW 
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a truth ſo indiſputable, that it is evident all children 
would have a diſtinct notion of the Deity, if they were 
born with that notion, and all men would be unani- 


mous init, an unanimity which has never been known. 


It is altogether as evident, that we are not born with 
principles of morality actually developed ; becauſe it 
cannot be imagined that a whole nation ſhould reject a 
principle of morality, when it was engraven in the 
hearts of every individual of that nation. | 

Let us ſuppoſe, that we were born with the fol- 
lowing moral principle actually unfolded, that no 
man ſhould- be perſecuted for his manner of thinking; 
how ſhould all nations have become-perſecutors? Let 
us ſuppoſe, every man had within him the evident law, 
by which he is enjoined ſtrictly to obſerve his oath ; 
how ſhould all men, when united in bodies, have 
ordained, that no faith ſhould be kept with heretics ? 
I repeat it, that inſtead of theſe chimerical, innate 
ideas, the Deity has given us reaſon, which is im- 


proved by age, and which inſtructs us when we at- 


tend without prepoſſeſſion, that there is a God, and 
that we ſnould be juſt: but I cannot admit of the con- 
ſequences which Mr. Locke draws from this truth. 
He ſeems to approach Hobbes's ſyſtem too nearly, 
while in reality he is at a great diſtance from it. 

The following are his words, in the firſt book of 
his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding. 

„View a city taken by affault, and ſay, if there 
« appear in the hearts of the ſoldiers, ſtimulated to 
e carnage and booty, any regard for virtue, any prin- 
„ ciple of morals, any remorſe for all the outrages 
they commit.” | | | 

No; they have no remorſe; and why? Becauſe, 
in their opinion, they are doing juſtice. Not one of 
them ſuppoſes the cauſe of the prince in ſupport of 
which he fights, to be unjuſt ; they hazard their lives 
for this cauſe ; they fulfil the compact they have en- 
tered into; they might have been killed in the aſ- 
fault, they think therefore they have a right to kill; 
they might have been OR they think therefore 


they 
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they have a right to plunder: beſides, they are intoxi- 
cated with -rage, and rage does not reaſon; and, to 
prove to you, that they are not deſtitute of all ideas 
of juſtice and honour, offer to the ſame ſoldiers a great- 
er quantity of money than the plunder of the city 
amounts to,. girls much more beautiful than thoſe they 
have violated, if, inſtead of murdering in their fury 
three. or four thouſand enemies who reſiſt and might 
murder them, they would go and maſſacre their king, 
his ſecretaries, .and his high almoner ; you would 
not find a ſoldier who would not reject your offer with 
horror; and yet you require only {ix murders, inſtead 
of four thouſand, and you offer the ſoldiers a very 
conſiderable reward. Why do they reject it? Be- 
cauſe they think it an act of juſtice to kill four thou- 
ſand enemies; and to murder their ſovereign, in whoſe 
ſervice they. are engaged by oath, they think to be a 
deteſtable crime. + | | 
Locke proceeds, and the more effectually to prove 
that no principle of conduct is innate, he mentions the 
Mengrelians, who, in paſtime, bury their children 
alive; and the Caribbees, who caſtrate theirs, in or- 
der to fatten them, as diſhes to feed upon. | 
It has been obſerved already, that this great man 
had been too credulous in regard to theſe fables. Lam- 
bert is the only perſon who charges. the Mengrelians 
with burying their children alive for paſtime, and he 
is not a writer of ſufficient authority to be quoted. 
Chardin, who is eſteemed a traveller of veracity, 
and who was ranſomed in Mengrelia; would have 
mentioned this ſhocking cuſtom if it had exiſted ; and 
his mentioning it would not have been ſufficient to 
give it credit; twenty travellers, of various nations 
and religions, ſhould be unanimous in confirming 
ſo ſtrange a fact, in order to give it hiſtorical cer- 
tainty. | 
. We may ſay the ſame things in regard to the women 
of the Antilles, who caſtrated their children to eat 
them: it is not in the nature of a mother. 


The 
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The human heart is not thus formed. To caſtrate 
children is a very delicate and dangerous operation; 
and it is ſo far from rendering them fat, that it makes 
them lean, at leaſt for a year, and is often the occa- 


ſion of their death. 


This refinement is never cuſtomary but among the 
great, corrupted by luxury and jealouſy, who think 


t neceſſary to have eunuchs to guard their wives 


and concubines. In Italy, and at the Pope's chapel, 
this cuſtom was adopted, in order to have ſingers 
whoſe voices were finer than thoſe of women. But it 
is not very likely, that ſavages in the Antilles ſhould 
invent the refinement of caſtrating little boys to obtain 
a Kenne diſh—and what was done with their little 
ws? | 
. Locke further alledges, that the ſaints of the Ma- 
hometan religion devoutly copulate with aſſes, that 
they may be under no temptation to commit crimes 
with the women of the country. Theſe ſtories rank 
with that of the paroquet, who held ſuch a fine con- 
verſation in the Braſilian language with Prince Mau- 
rice; a converſation which Locke is weak enough to 
relate, without ſuſpecting that the prince's interpreter 
had impoſed on him. The author of the Spirit of 
Laws amuſed himſelf in the ſame manner, by quoting 
imaginary laws of Tonquin, Bantam, Borneo, and 
Formoſa, on the credit of travellers, liars, and perſons 
very ill- informed. Locke and Monteſquieu are two 


great men, in whom I conſider this credulity as in- 
excuſable. | 


XXXVI. 
Nature the ſame in all Places. 
IN iving up Locke on this ſubject, I ſay with the 


great Newton, Natura eſt ſemper ſibi conſuna; Nature 
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is every where conſiſtent, The law of gravitation acts 
on a ſtar, on all ſtars, and on all matter. In the ſame 
manner, the fundamental law of morality acts equally 
on the nations which are known to us. In a thouſand 
circumſtrnces, this law has a thouſand different inter- 
pretations; but the foundation is ever the ſame, and 
this is the idea of what is juſt and unjuſt. Acts of in- 
juſtice without number are committed in the fury of 
afſion, as reaſon is loſt by intoxication; but when 
that intoxication is over, reaſon returns; and it is ow- 
ing to this cauſe, in my opinion, that human ſociety 
ſubſiſts; a cauſe, however, in ſubordination to the ne- 
ceſlity of reciprocal aſſiſtance. | | 
In what manner then have we acquired the idea of 
what 1s juſt ? As we acquired that of prudence, truth, 
and convenience; by experience and reaſon. It is im- 
poſſible we ſhould avoid thinking it a very imprudent 
action, that a man, in order to obtain admiration, 
ſhould throw himſelf into the fire, and hope to eſca 
without injury. It is not in our power to avoid TY 
ing a man unjuſt, who ſhould kill another in his paſ- 
ſion. It is on theſe ideas that ſociety is founded; they 
can never be eradicated from the heart; it is by their 
means that ſociety ſubſiſts, even when infeſted by an 
extravagant and horrible ſuperſtition. | 
At what age do we diſcern the difference between 
juſtice and injuſtice? At the age we become capable 
of knowing that two and two make four, 


XXXVII. 
'Of Hobbes. 


Profound and extravagant philoſopher ! Virtuous 
citizen, enterprizing ſpirit ! Enemy of Deſcartes, and 
yet deceiving thyſelf like him! whoſe errors in phyſics 

are great, but venial, becaufe deſtitute of the diſco- 
5 veries 
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verles of a Newton ! who haſt written truths that 


do not atone for thy errors! who vert the firſt to ex- 


hibit the abſurdity of innate ideas, the fore-runner 
of Spinoſa and of Locke! In vain doſt thou alarm 
thy readers by almoſt ſucceeding in thy attempts to 
prove, there are no laws in the world but thoſe of 
convention, and that ghere is no juſtice or injuſtice 
but in conſequence of the determinations of the 


community. If Cromwell had found thee alone on 


a defart iſland, and attempted to have killed thee 
for being a partizan to thy king in England, would 
not the attempt have appeared to thee as unjuſt in 
the deſart iſland as in thine own country? 

It is ſaid, in thy Law of Nature, That every 


man having a right to all things, every one has a 


ce right over the life of his fellow-creatures.” Is 
not power here confounded with right? Art thou, 
in fact, of opinion, that power conveys a right; that 
a ſon who 1s robuſt, has nothing to reproach himſelf 
with, if he has aſſaſſinated a father who is decrepid 
and languiſhing? Every man ſtudying morality, 
ſhould begin by refuting his book in his heart; 
thine own heart refuted it; thou wert virtuous, ſo 


was Spinoſa ; thy erime, like his, was only that of 


teaching the real principles of virtue which thou 
didſt practiſe and recommend to others, 


15 XXXVIII. 
Univerſal Morality. 


MORALITY ſeems to me fo univerſally acknow- 
ledged ; ſo clearly intended to be ſo by the Univer- 
ial Being who made us; ſo admirably deſigned as 
a balance to our fatal paſſions, and a — 
amidſt the inevitable troubles of this ſhort life; 


that from Zoroaſter down to Lord Shafteſbury, I 


E 3 2 perceive 
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perceive all philoſophers teach the ſame morals, 
though their ideas have been very different on 
the principles of things. We know that Hobbes, 
Spinoſa, and even Bayle, who either denied or doubt- 
ed of theſe firſt principles, have nevertheleſs ſtrong- 
ly recommended the practice of juſtice and of all 
the virtyes. | f 
Every nation has had its peculiar rites in religion, 
and very often abſurd and ſhocking opinions in me- 
taphyſics and theology. But is it the queſtion be- 
. + fore us, whether we ſhould be juſt? The whole 
world is agreed in the affirmative, as we have faid 
(in Queſt. XXXVI.) and which we cannot too often 
repeat. 


XXXIX. 
Of Zoroaſter. 


I is not my intention to enquire at what time 
Zoroaſter lived, whom the Perſians aver to have 
lived nine thouſand years before them, before Plato 
and the ancient Athenians. I only know that his 
moral maxims have been brought down to our times; 
they have been tranſlated from the ancient language 
of the Magi to the common dialect of the Guebres; 
and it ſeems extremely probable, from the puerile 
allegories, the abſurd obſervations and the chimeri- 
cal ideas which conſtitute this collection, that the 
religion of Zoroaſter is of the higheſt antiquity. In 
this collection we find the word garden Gengting the 
' recompence of the juſt ; and the evil principle is 
ſignified by the word Satan; a word which has been 
adopted by the Jews. We are there told, the world 
was formed in fix periods or fix ſeaſons; and the 


people are enjoined to recite an abymevar and an aſhin 


dub for thoſe who ſneeze. 
3 . But 


7 
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But to come directly to the point before us. In 
this collection of a hundred directions or precepts, 
taken from the book of Zend, where the words of 
the ancient Zoroaſter are repeated——what are the 
moral duties enjoined ? | 

That a man ſhould love and ſupport his father 
and mother ; that he ſhould give alms to the poor ; 
never violate his word; and that, when in doubt 
concerning the juſtice or injuſtice of an action, he 


ſhould wholly abſtain from it. Precept XXX. | 


L would reſt the credit of my opinion on this lat- 


ter precept ; becauſe no legiſlator has ever been able 


to go beyond it; and I am confirmed in my opinion, 
however clear it may be, that Zoroaſter eſtabliſhed 


ſuperſtitions in matters of worſhip; the purity of 


his morality renders it more fo, that he had no in- 
tention to impoſe or pervert ; and that in proportion 
as he gave way to errors in dogmas, he guarded 
againſt the poſſibility of erring in teaching virtue. 


XE. 
Of the Brachmans. 


THE Bramins, or Brachmans, probably exiſted as 
an order long before the five kings of the Chineſe. 
What corroborates this opinion is, that Indian an- 
tiquities are enquired into with the greateſt avidity 
in China, and that in India they have no notion of 
Chineſe antiquities. | £20 

It is not to be doubted but thoſe ancient Bramins 
were as bad metaphyſicians and abſurd theologiſts as 
the Chaldeans and Perſians, or as all the nations to 
the eaſt of China. But what ſublime morality! . 
Life, 3 to them, was only death of ſome 
continuance, after whieh they were to live with the 
Deity. They did not limit their duty to juſtice in 

| 4 regard 
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regard to others; they were auſtere in regard to 
themſelves; their principal duties were ſilence, ab- 
ſtinence, contemplation, and a renunciation of all 
pleaſures. All the ſages of other nations reſorted 
to them to be inſtructed in what was called wiſdom. 


XLI. 
Confucius. 


THE Chineſe have not, like other nations, any 
ſuperſtition, or any quackery, to reproach them- 
ſelves with. The government of China proved to 
mankind above four thouſand years ago, and it 
continues to prove to them, that they may be 3 
verned without being deceived ; that the G | 
truth is not to be ſerved by falſehood ; and that ſu- 
perſtition 1s not only uſeleſs bur deſtructive to reli- 
gion, The adoration of the Deity was never ſo pure 
and ſo holy as in China (nearly equal to that pre- 

ſcribed by Revelation). I do not ſpeak of the ſects 
among the people; I ſpeak of the religion of the 
prince; that of the tribunals ; all above that of the 
populace. What, for a great number of ages, was 
the religion of all ſenſible men in China? It 
was, Adore Heaven and be juſt.” None of its 
emperors ever had any other. iy 

The great Confutſe, whom we call Confucius, is 
frequently placed among ancient legiſlators ; among 
the founders of religion: but this is owing to inad- 
vertence. Confucius is very modern; he lived on- 
ly ſix hundred and fifty years before the preſent æra. 
He never inſtituted any worſhip, any rites; he nei- 
ther called himſelf inſpired or a prophet ; he only 
formed into a body the ancient laws of morality. 
_ . . He perſuades men to forgive injuries and to re- 

member notlung but benefits. y 
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\ He adviſes that every man ſhoyld watch carefully 
over himſelt; and to correct on each day the faults 
of the former. 
To ſuppreſs his paſſions; to cultivate friendſhip ; 
to give without oftentation, and to receive withogt 
meanneſs and only in extreme neceſſity. | 
He does not ſay, you ſhall not do unto others 
what you would not they ſhould do unto you; this 
is only forbidding injury : he goes further, and re- 
commends goodneſs ; Treat another as you would 
** wiſh to be treated.” 
He enjoins not only modeſty, but even humility ; 
and he recommends all the virtues. 


XLII. 
Of the Grecian Philoſophers ; and firſt of Pythagoras. 


IN natural philoſophy and in metaphyſicks all the 
great philoſophers have talked idly. In morality 
they are all admirable ; they are all equal to Zoro- 
aſter, Confucius and the Brachmans. Read the 
golden verſes of Pythagoras; they are the epitome 
of his doctrines; it is not material from whom they 
come, Tell me only if one virtue is overlooked. 


XIII. 
Zaleucus. 


BRING together your common- place obſervations, 
ye preachers of Greece, Italy, Spain, Germany, France, 
&c. let the very eſſence of all your declamations be 
diſtilled ; and ſhall we obtain an extract more pure 
khan the exordium to the laws of Zaleucus ? 

— | « Govern 


ec 
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„ Govern your own ſoul; purify it; drive from 
« jt all guilty thoughts; believe that the Deity 
te cannot be properly ſerved by thoſe who are per- 
cc yerted ; be aſſured he has not the leaſt reſem- 
e blance to thoſe weak mortals who are ſeduced by 
* — 9 or by preſents: virtue alone can pleaſe 
1 a 

This is an epitome of all morality and of all re- 
ligion. | | 1 


XILIV. 
Epicurus. 


THE pedants of colleges, and the coxcombs of 
ſeminaries, have ſuppoſed, from ſome pleaſant paſſa- 
ges of Horace and Petronius, that Epicurus taught 
voluptuouſneſs by precept and example. Epicurus, 
throughour his life, was a wiſe, temperate and juſt 
| philoſopher. He ſhewed his wiſdom at the age of 
twelve or thirteen; for when the grammarian who 
taught him, recited this verſe of Heſiod, 


e Chaos was produced the firſt all beings—” 5 


If he was the firſt, ſaid Epicurus, who produced 
him? I cannot tell, ſaid the grammarian; the phi- 
loſophers only know. I will then go to the philo- 
ſophers to be inſtructed, ſaid the child; and from 
that time to the age of ſeventy-two, he cultivated 
philoſophy. Diogenes Laertius has preſerved his 
will entire; and it diſplays a ſoul tranquil and juſt: 
he gave thoſe ſlaves their liberty whom he thought 
deſerving of ſuch an indulgence ; and recommended 
it to the executors of his will to give any others 
their liberty who ſhould appear worthy of it. There 
is thro the whole of it no oſtentation, no unjuſt par- 

Bn | tialities, 
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tialities. It expreſſed the laſt wiſhes of a man, who 
had never had any, but ſuch as were reaſonable. 
Different from all philoſophers, his diſciples were his 
friends ; and his ſe& was the only one in which men 
were taught to love, and which did not run into va- 
rious diviſions. | | 

After having examined his doctrine, and confider- 
ing all that has been written for and againſt him, it ap- 

ars, that the whole is included in thediſpute between 

allebranche and Arnaud. Mallebranche aſſerted, 
that pleaſure, made us happy ; Arnaud denied it. 
It was a diſpute on words, like many other diſ- 
putes, in which the contending parties are ſupplied 
with uncertainties by philoſophy and theology, 


\ 
XLV. 
The Stoics. 


IF the Epicureans rendered human nature amia- 
ble, the Stoics rendered it almoſt divine. To be 
reſigned to the Being of Beings; or rather to ele- 
yate the ſoul to that Being ; contempt of pleaſure, 
u even of pain; contempt of life and even 

2 ; to be rigid and inflexible in whatever re- 

lated to juſtice: ſuch was the character of real Sto- 
ics; and all objections to them aroſe from the diſ- 
couragement they threw in the way of other men. 
. Socrates, who was not of their ſect, ſnewed clear- 
ly that the virtues could not be improved ſo highly 
without being of ſome party ; and the death of this 
martyr to the Divinity, is an eternal diſhonour to 
Athens, though ſhe repented of it afterwards. 

On the other hand, Cato the ſtoic, will reflect 
eternal honour upon Rome. Epictetus in ſlavery, 
is, perhaps, ſuperior to Cato, becauſe he 1s always 
contented in his miſery. © I am,” ſaid he, © in the 

W 
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« very place which Providence deſigned I ſhould 
« occupy; to complain therefore is to offend him.” 
Shall I affirm, that Antoninus the emperor, is {till 
ſuperior to Epictetus, as he triumphed over more 
ſeductions; and for an emperor to keep clear of 
corruption, was much more difficult than for a poor 
wretch not to complain? Read the thoughts of 
each; and the emperor and the ſlave will appear 
equally great. | | bf 
May I venture to mention the emperor Julian? 
In regard to dogmas he erred ; but certainly not in 
—— to morals. In ſhort, there has been no phi- 
loſopher in all antiquity, who has not been deſirous 
of making men better. ; 

We haye had perſons among us who have faid, 
that all the virtues of theſe great men have been il- 
luſtrious ſins. Would to God, the earth were co- 
vered with ſuch criminals ! - 


XLVI. 
Philoſophy is Virtue. 
THERE have been ſophiſts who, with regard to 


philoſophers, were what men“ are to monkies. Lu- 
cian ridiculed them; and they became contempti- 
ble. They were then what our mendicant monks are 
in univerſities. But we are neyer to forget, that all 
philoſophers have ſet great examples of virtue ; and' 
that ſophiſts and eren monks have reſpected it in 
their writings. | 


M. De Voltaire probably meant what monkies are to men, 
| | l 


XLVII. Ajop; 
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XLVII. 


Ajep. 


I SHALL rank Æſop with theſe great men. 1 
ſhall even put him at their head. Whether he was 
the Pilpay of India; or the ancient forerunner of 
Pilpay ; or the Lokman of the Perſians; or the 
Akkim of the Arabians; or the Hacam of the 
Phœnicians, is of no conſequence. His fables 
were in requeſt among all che nations of the 
eaſt ; and that his origin is loſt in an abyſs of 
antiquity which cannot be fathomed. What is the 
-purport of theſe fables ; as profound as they are in- 
genious; theſe apologues, which appear evidently to 
have been written when it was not doubted that the 
brutes had a language? They have afforded inſtruc- 
tions to the greater part of our hemiſphere. They 
do not conſiſt of pompous phraſes, which tire more 
than they inſtru ; they are truth, attired in the al- 
luring charms of fable. All that modern languages 
have been able to add to them, has been a little or- 
nament. In the primitive author this ancient wiſ- 
dom is ſimple and naked. The unaffected graces 
with which they have been embelliſhed in France, 
have not concealed their original elegance. What 
is principally taught by theſe fables? To be juſt. 


xIVIII. 
Peace born of Philoſophy. 


AS philoſophers have not been unanimous on 

- dogmas, and have maintained different ones, it fol- 

"lows, that virtue and dogma are things of a different 
nature, 
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nature. Whether they did or did not believe that 
Thetis was the goddeſs of the ocean ; whether they 
gave credit to the ſtories of the war of the giants; 
of the golden age; of Pandora's box; the death of 
the ſerpent Python, &c. theſe doctrines had nothing 
in common with morals. 'It was admirably con- 
trived in ancient nations, that their theogony never 
interrupted their peace. 


OH, that we could imitate. antiquity ! that we 
were able, in regard to theological contentions, to do 
what, at the end of a thouſand and ſeven hundred 
years, we have done in regard to the belles lettres. 
Alter having been plunged into the barbariſm of the 
ſchools, we have recovered the taſte of pure antiquity. 
The Romans were never ſo ridiculous as to ſuppoſe, 
a man was to be perſecuted, becauſe he believed in a 

vacuum or in a plenum ; becauſe he was of opinion, 
that accidents could not ſubſiſt without ſubjects; 
becauſe he interpreted the meaning of an author, in a 
manner directly contrary to that of another. 
Me have recourſe daily to the Roman juriſpru- 
dence; and when we ſtand in need of laws (which 
is often the caſe) we recur to the code and to the 
pandects. Why not imitate the wiſdom of our ma- 
ſters, in toleration ? 2 

Of what importance is it to the ſtate, that our 
opinions ſhould be thoſe of the reals or of the no- 
minals ; that we ſhould adhere to Scotus or Aqui- 
nas, to Oecolampade or Melancthon; that we ſhould 
be of the party of the biſhop of Ypres, whoſe works 
we have not read; or that of a Spaniſh monk, whoſe. 
productions we are ſtill leſs likely to have 1 2 
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Is it not demonſtrable, that all theſe things ſhould 
be held of as little importance to the intereſt of the 
ſtate, as a good or bad tranſlation of a paſſage of 
Lycophron or of Heſiod ? 212 


Fr 
e Other Queſtions. 


I KNOW that ſome men have been greatly in- 
diſpoſed in their brain. We have known a muſician 
die mad, becauſe his muſic did not appear ſufficiently 
good. Some people have imagined, that their noſes 
were made . glaſs: but if any were ſo violently 
ſeized as to ſuppoſe, that they were always in the 
right, where could a ſufficient quantity of hellebore 
be obtained for ſo extraordinary a diſtemper? 

And if, to prove they were always in the right, 
theſe diſordered wretches were to threaten with the 
extremeſt puniſhments thoſe who thought them miſ- 
taken ; if they appointed ſpies to diſcover all refrac- 
tory perſons; if they adjudged a father on the teſti- 
mony of his ſon, or a mother on that of her daugh- 
ter, to periſh in the flames ; ſhould not theſe perſons 


be tyed down and treated like thoſe who are actually 
mad ? | | 


LI. 
| Tenorance. | 
IT may be aſked, to what purpoſe this ſermon, if 


man be not free? I did not fay, that man was not 
free. I told you, his liberty conſiſted in his power 


to act, and not in the chimerical faculty of willing 20 


will. 
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will. I now obſerve to you, all things having a con- 
nection in nature, the eternal Providence pre- ordain- 
ed that I ſhould write theſe reveries ; that five or ſix 
readers ſhould reap ſome advantage from them, and 
that five or ſix others ſhould deſpiſe, and leave them 
among that immenſe multitude of writings which 
are of no uſe. 2 | 8 

If you tell me, that I have 2 you no informa- 


tion, let it be remembered, at ſetting out, 1 anounced 
myſelf ignorant. 


III. 
Other Kinds of Inorance- 


Mx ignorance is ſo great, that I have ho know- 
ledge of thoſe ancient facts, with which I am lulled 
to fleep like an infant in a cradle. I am always ap- 
prehenſive of committing a miſtake of ſeven or 
eight hundred years atleaſt, when I enquire concern- 
ing the time in which thoſe ancient heroes lived, 
who firſt exerciſed the profeſſion of robbers and free- 
bootets through a great extent of country; and thoſe 
firſt ſages, who adored ſtars and fiſhes; ſerpents, dead 
carcaſes, or chimerical beings. £44 * 

Who was the man that firſt invented the ſix Ga- 
hambars, the bridge of Iſhinavar, Dardaroth, and the 
Lake of Charon? At what time lived the firſt Bac- 
chus, and the firſt Hercules? 

The darkneſs of antiquity is ſo great, until the 
time of Thucidides and Xenophon, that it is hardly 
poſſible I ſhould know any thing that has been tran- 
ſacted on the globe which I inhabit, before the ſhort 
ſpace of about thirty , centuries ; and in this thirty 
ane how many uncertainties, how many fa- 
K ä 
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Greater A" 

MY ignorance is of much greater importance to 
me; when J obſerbe, that neither J gor any of my 
countrymen have any certain knowJedge concerning 
or own” county. I aſked Apedeutes, a native of 
«'Courland; and my friend; whether he knew any thing 
of the aneient people of the North, his neighbours, 
or of his unfortunate litele country ? He ſaid, he had 
no more idea 'of them, than the files tid, in the 
Baltick. cat 

For me, 1 ker Weber of my donn an what 
Was ſaid by Ceſar, one thouſand and eight hundred 
years ago, that we were Banditti, who had the cuſtoin 
of ſacrificing men to 1 know not what kind of gods, 

that they mige grant us good booty; and that we 
never went tothe chace, without being accompanied - 
by old witches, who offered up theſe fine acritices; 

A century afterwards, Tacitus ſuid a few things 
concerning us, without having ever ſeen us. He de- 

ſeribes us 4 people of the utmoſt honeſty co ed 
to the Romans; for he declares, when we had no- 
boch to rob, that we ſpent days and nights in our 
- cabins, gett tting drunk on bad beer. 

From this our golden age, chere is an amen 

518 till the comm̃encement of the hiſtory of Char- 
lemagne. When TI have brought. myſelf; into theſe 
times, which are conſidered as known, I find in Gol- 
ſtad, a charter of Charlemagne, dated at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in which the learned emperor expreſſes 
himſelf thus: “ You know, that as I was hunting 
* one day near chis city, L diſcovered the hot baths, 
* 5 the palace, which Granus, brother to "aj 
5s eg een built” : 
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This Granus, and this Agrippa, brothers to Nero, 
are proofs to me, that Charlemagne was as ignorant 
as myſelf, and this gives me comfort. 


IV. 
0 223 wich is „ 
10 TAE * of che church eſtabliſhed... in 1. my 
country, has a great reſemblance to that of Granus, 
brother of Nero and Agrippa; and is even more ri- 
diculous. Here we find little boys riſen from the 
z dead; dragons taken by throwing a garment. over 
them, as rabbits in a ſnare; conſecrated wafers bleed- 
ing at a ſtroke given by a Jew with a knife; ſaints, 
when their heads were cut off, running after. thoſe 
heads. One of the legends, which are beſt atteſted 
in our German Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, is that of the 
- fortunate Peter of Luxemburg, who worked two 
thouſand four hundred miracles, in the one thouſand 
three hundred eighty- eighth and eighty · ninth year 
after his death; and in ſome following years, three 
- thavſand;: of which a clear account was kept. Among 
theſe, however, there are but Jan who 'were 
rn to riſe from the dead. 5445 
IJ am now. engaged in the enquiry, ba the 
 ectidliaſiical hiſtories of the other ſtates. of Europe, 
axe equally marvellous and authentic? I find every 
where, the ſame kind of wiſdom, "ad, the fame de- 
See of cmi ty. | 
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eo Ar diſcovered) the cinſs of: qhaſe 
inexplicable abſurdities, on account of which men 
pronounced curſes on each other; hated each other; 
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rſecuted, cut the en of euch other; hanged, 
tortured, and burnt each other: and I ſaid, if there 
had been a wiſe man in thoſe deteſtable times, it 
would have been neceſſary he ſhould have lived and 
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LVI. 
The Dawn of Reaſon, 
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1 FIND at this very time, in this period, which is 
the dawn of reaſon, that ſome of > heads of that 
hydra, Fanaticiſm, are again ſpringing up: their poiſon 
however is apparently leſs mortal, and their jaws leſs 
voracious than they have been. There has not been 
altogether ſo much blood ſpilt for verſatile grace, as 
there 2 to be a great while for plenary indul- 

nces, ſold at market: but the monſters live ſtill. 
Par man, who ſearches for truth, muſt incur the 
danger of being petſecuted. Are we to remain in 
darkneſs unemployed? Or muſt we light a flambea 
. at which envy and calumny Br le their acer 
ö For my own part, am no more of opinion, tha 
; ſhould. be concealed before theſe monſters, Ty 9 
6 we ſhould avoid king ee el. we ſhould be 
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FE FR Toda Was a very 1 Capi muſi⸗ 
chan, in the brilffant reign of Louis XIV. before the 
ſcience of mulic Was perfected by Rameau; anti Pe- 
fofe it Was cortupted by thoſe Wis prefer the arr of 


ſurmounting difficulties, to nature and the real graces of 
compoſition. 
Before he had recourſe to theſe talents, he had been 
a muſketeer ; and before he had been a muſketeer, in 
2688, he went into Siam with the Jeſuit Tachard, who 
beſtowed on him many particular marks of his affection, 
for the amuſement he afforded him on board the ſhip ; 
and Des Touches ſpoke with admiration of father Ta- 
chard for the reſt of his life, 
At Siam, he became acquainted with the firſt com- 
miſfary of 12 whoſe name was Croutef : and he 
commliked writing moſt of thoſe queſtions "Ou 


* 


rr 
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he aſked of Croutef, and the anſwers of that Siameſe. 
The ny are juſt as they were found among his 
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f bart; but our 7 haye lived ſumptuou 
8 built fine houſes, and k ept bea beau girls. 5 = 


DES. Tovenss, 


Nojhing could haye diſcovered more wiſdom or 
judgment. Au your finances, N are they ? 


7 2 
jo 
* In a very bad ſtate. We have however, about ni 


- I thoufand men employed” to render them profperods ; 
f and? if they haye nor fubteeded; "ir has not been chelt 
f frult; for there is hot one of chem, who! does not 


honoutth ſize, All chat he can n off _ 
n ſtrip e thoſe who cn ern 0 

n the good. of- the ſtate, | 
Ang TOUCHES, 


5 Nt Ant is — 8 pert 
a- as the reſt of your adminiſtration: f 
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It is much ſuperior,. We ave no laws; but we 
have five or ſix chouland volumes on the laws. We 
are governed in general by cuſtoms.3for- it is known, 
that a cuſtom having been eſtabliſhed by chance, is 
the wiſeſt principle which can be imagined. Beſides, 
all cuſtoms being neceſſatily. different in different pro- 
vinces, as the clothes and head- dreſſes of the people, 
the judges may chuſe at their pleaſure, a cuſtom which 
prevailed four hundred years ago, or. one chich pre- 
vailed laſt year; it occaſions à variety in our legiſla- 
tion, which our 1 for ever admiring. This 

jeldle , OTA, porfune 0 Ppractitioners; it is a, re- 
4 55 F All pl Lade js who e deſtitute of hondvr 

a. me 0 15 Bbg A for the judges 
23 Wih fake conſciences' decide cau ales without 
pndertanding thei . 11 ade 


brs "TOUCHES. 
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But. in criminal, cafes- have laws which may 
1 upon. 


TIT 019 

| CROUTEF, 
Vain 050 IO VOWE 9367} bot was 
* - God forb bid J, We e can copdemn. men; to exile, to 
the gallies, 0 be hanged 3 of We gan diſch arge them, 
according o/ our /n fancy. ,,We ſometimes com- 
va ed ks power pfi;the, Barcalon; but 


gur deciſions; t be . 
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That is very juſt.” And thę torture Do you put 
. 1! 197 On er Lb 0938141 
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CROUTEF, 


It is our greateſt pleaſure, We have found it an 
| reer to ſaye a guilty perſon, who has vi- 
gorous 
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gorous muſcles, ſtrong and ſupple hamſtrings, nervous 
arms and firm loins ; and we gaily break on the wheel, 
all thofe innocent perſons, to whom Nature has 


- 


” feeble organs- It is thus, we conduct our- 


* 


elves with wonderful wiſdom and prudence. As 


there are half-proofs, I mean half truths, it is certain 
there are perſons who are half innocent and half 
guilty, We commence therefore by rendering them 


half dead; we then go to breakfaſt ; afterwards en- 


ſues intire death, which gives us great conſideration 


in the world, which is one of the molt valuable ad- 
vantages of our offices. ee ee es 

e e pxs Trouchs. hee 
It muſt be allowed, that nothing can be more pru- 
dent and humane. Pray tell me, what becomes of 
the property of the condemned? dg 
enour zr. PAR 


The children are deprived of it. For you know. 
that nothing can be more equitable, than to puniſh | 
the ſingle falt of a parent on all his deſcendants. 


* 


| DES TOUCHES. a 1 
Ves. It is a great while fince I have heard of this 


»4 
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The people of Laos, our neighbours, admit nei- 
ther the torture, nor arbitrary puniſhments, nor the 
different cuſtoms, nor the horrible deaths which are 
in uſe among us; but we regard them as barbarians, 
who have no idea of good government. All Aſia 
is ed, that we dance the beſt of its inhabitants; 
and that, conſequently, it is impoſſible they ſhould, 
come near us in juriſprudence, in commerce, in 
nce, and above all, in the military arr. 
colin phate Wes ws at rot 
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oi 143g #1 [THOR W 07 «ELIT 
Tel me;ibefeech:you, 8 0 what u ſteps men ning 
at the Ys in Siam * 5 
81 © 609 Nn „ 5 
Usd. an 015 enouzzr. gd 3h 
BY ready i Heh: "You erceive, char i 1 matt 
mpoſſible to be a good” 138 if a man has 11 


2 
111 
115 thirty ot forth tiouland-picces of fllver. It is 


in Vain a man may be perfect acquainted” with all 


_ cuſtoms; it is to no purpoſe, that he has pleaded five | 


hundred cauſes with ſucceſs, that he has a mind which 
is the ſear of judgment, and a heart replete with juſ- 
tieey] noman ca become: ammgiſtratè without mò- 


nd. Tlrisg bays is che circumſtance: whicli diſtin- 


uiſhes us from all Aſia; and particularly from the 
bender inhabitants of Laos, who have the madneſs 
to recompenſe all kinds - er and not to ſell any 


employment. 
Andrè des op Lo Was a 15 be. a 6 Jie of 
lame le, 


| his guard, as moſt muſicians are, 
that moſt of the airs, which he R ju Klong found 


ed diſcordant to him; and wiſhed to receive ſome 
real information concerning the Siameſe muſic. But 
Croutef, full of his ſubject, and enthuſiaſtic for his 
country, continued in theſe words: What does it - 
« ſignify, that our neighbours; who live beyond our 
de mountains, have better muſic than we have, or 
« hexter pictures; rovided we have always wiſe and 
« humane laws? It is in that cireuniftance we ex- 
« cel. Fot examyle, there are à thouſand” caſes, i in 
„ which, à girl has been brought to⸗bed of 4 dad 

“ child, in which we repair the Tofs of the child by 
4 her ever having a falfe birt ng. 

« If a man has adroirly ftolen three o Yor hun- 
« dred thoufand pieces of gold, we refpett him; 
sand we go and dine with him. But if a poor ſer- 

3 EB. 


$ + 


hanging the mother; by that means, we prevent 
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* yant gets awkwardly into his poſſeſſion three or four 
te pieces of copper out of his: 'miſtreſs's box, we 
te never fail of putting that ſervant to a public death ; 
« firſt, leſt he ſhould not correct himſelf; ſecondly, 
« that he may not have it in his power to produce a 
cc great number of children for the ſtate, one or two | 
«of which. might peſſibſy ſtral ia few little pieces of 
e copper, or become 89 men's thirdly, becauſe it 
c. is juſt to proportion the puniſnment to the crime, 
<«..and that it ould be rididulovs to give any uſeful 
ce emplayment in a priſon to a perſon guilty of ο 

« enaragEnit acrim m. nn 


* 


«| But weave ſtill more juſt, more mereifuhʒ more 
<«. reaſonable in the chaſtiſernents; which we inflict! 
con thuſe Wia have the: audacity to make uſe of 
« their legs to go wherever they chuſe. Thoſe 
<,,warriern o ſell us their lives) we treat ſo well ; 
<<. Wen give them ſd prodigious ca talarcy ; they have 
<« ſo confitterable. a part in our conqueſts; that' they 
« muſt be the moſt criminal of all men, to wiſh to 
ce teturn to] their parents on the recovery of their 
e reaſon, becauſe they had been enliſted in a ſtate of 
«, 1ntoxtcation. - We lodge about a dozen leaden 
<« halls n their heads, to 6blige them to remain in 
one plade ;. after which they become infinitely uſe- 
terak to their off. % , 

J Kill not ſpeak of a great number of excellent 
inſtitutions, Which do not go ſo far as to ſhed the 
„ blood of men, but which render life ſo pleaſant 
and agreeable,” that it is impoſſible the guilty 
<« ſhould avoid becoming virtuous. If a farmer has 
<« not been able to pay exactly a tax which exceeds 
« his ability, we fell the pot in which he dreſſes his 
“ proviſions ; we ſell his bed, in order to put him in 
© & better condition to cultivate the earth, being re- 
2 lieved of his ſuperfluities,” 0 


* 
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To comprehend our profound bm, ye you muſt f 
Kno that our fundamental principle, is to acknow- 
ledge; in many places, as our ſovereign; a ſhaven- 
- headed foreigner, who lives at! the diſtance of nine 
hundred miles from aus.) When we aſſign ſome of 
our richeſt territories to any one of our Talapolins, 
wich it is very prudent in us todo, that Siameſe Ta- 
lapolin, muſt pay the revenue of his firſt year to that 
ſhaven- r ane it is l our 
lands ould bo unſtuitful. * 01 2851 47; 

B che stime, the- happy: time is no mon; when 
that tonſured prieſt induced one half of the nation 
tout: tlie throats of the other half, m order to de- 
ide whether Sammonocodom had played at Ltap«frog” 
on>at Nad Hale; whether he had been diſ- 
guiſed in an elephant or in a co] if he had lepr 
cheee hundred and ninerty-days on the right fide,” or 
ani the left. Thoſe grand queſtions, which: ſo eſſen- 

tislly anet morality; agitated all minds; they ſhook 
the world; blood flowed plentifully for it; women 
were maſſaered on the: bodies of their huſbands; 

they idaſhed out the brains of their little infants on 
the tones with a, devdtion, with a grace, with a 
contrition truly angelic. Woe to, us! degenerate 
offapring of pious anceſtors, who never offer ſuch 
holy ſacrifices} But, heaven be praiſed, there are yet 
amongſt us, at leaſt a fewgood fouls, en — 


. 


tate chem, if Wag were permitted. . Vt oi 
-91 tied fl. © gjev into 4 iber 01S: © 
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Tell me, I beſeech you, Sir, if at Siam you divide 
the tone major into two commas, or into two ſemi- 
ve, 4 — com- 
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commas; and if the progreſs of the fundamental 
ſounds are made by 1, 3and g ? 


> CROUTEF, + 


By Sammonogodom, you are: . at me. You 
obſerye no bounds ; you haye interrogated me on 
the form of eee, ane you n to me, 
of mu ie! 8 f 10040 


1 lil 2 ” ' DES TOUCHES, /' q 

Plude 5 is "very thing : it was at the foundation of 
all the paliticks of the Greeks, But I beg your 
pardon ;. you have not a good ear; and we will rer, 
turn to our ſub 182 You ſaid, that i in peer; to 93 


WS ae een. 1 
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A wi 361ling you, that formerly the nnd Tar- 
tar, pretended. to diſpoſe of all the: kingdoms of 
Aſia; which occaſioned ſomething very different 
from perfect harmony: but a very conſiderable bẽ-· 
nefit reſulted from it; people were much more de- 
vout towards 2. and his elephant than at 
theſe times, in which all the world pretends to com- 
mon ſenſe with an indiſcretion hich is truly pitia - 
ble. However, all things go on people divert 
JUS they dance, they play, they dine, they 

p, they make love; this makes err man ee 
7 who entertains good intentions 


1252 | ofs TOUCHES, | t - 
| or what would you have more: 4 . only 
want good muſic.” If you had good mulic, you 


k call your nation the Nan in the ne 


4 ert 
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WHEN . 26 Vingt ws 
fit funded, it 8. a hs * iden 
equa}, aud that their little affätts were concluded” 
upon by a majority of votes. They Ginge 
perfectly by the toneh between copper and ſilver 
ein; they 80 miſtook the wine of Brie for 71 — 
K Bürgundy. heir fenſe' of fmelling was 
than that of their neiglibcurs 'who* had the uſe be 
two eyes. They reafoned'very we 6h the- four fen 
ſs Oki is, they Knew every thi g they were 
mitted to know, and they ved às peaceably: an 1 
happily as blind people cguld be ſuppoſed to do. 
But unfortunately one of their profeſſors pretended 
to have clear ideas inireſpedt to! the ſenſe of ſeeillg, 
he drew attention ;/'he intrigued ; he? formed! en 
thuſiaſts; and a laſt he was ackhewledpged'the chief 
of the community. He pretengtedito he a ſovereign 
judge of colours, and every thing was loft, 7 175 
This: dictator of che Quinxe Wings choſe at firſt a 


little councit, by the aſſtftance of \wHicl he gog poſs | 


ſeſſion of all the ulims:" On- this abeount; no' perſori; 
hadvthe reſolutiom to oppoſe him He decreed, that 
alb the inhabitants. of che Quinze Vinge were bloach- 
ed in white; the blind penfionets believed: him 


and nothing was tobe heard but their tale of 'whi 


garments, though there was not one of them of that 
colour. All their arquaintance laughed at them; 
the made thei οmplaints to the dictator, who re- 
ceiveq them very ll he rebuked them as innovar 
tors, free-thinkers rebels, who had ſuffered: chem: 
ſelves to be ſeduced by the errors of thoſe. who had 
eyes, and who preſumed to doubt that their chief 
was infallible. This contention gave riſe to two 
e 


. 
' To 
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To appeaſe the tumult, the dictator iſſued a, de- 
cree, importing that all their veſtments were red. 
os was not one pope we of that colour in the 


wn 87. A ee 4: wore 
Th th, t Wit. ugh e by the 
nk Ger The dictator ruſhe furiouſly 3 in; and 


the other lied en were us tuch Enraged ; W 5 


fought a long time; a 8 was not reſtored 
1 Mt the 8d 0 275 Ving were 2 
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INDIAN, ADVENTURE) 
alu, PE the kn Philpher 5 


| Alle Faw) 1505 char pc white ts 
ended in India; attended the ſchool of the Gym- 

noſophiſts, and learned the language of beaſts and 

Pat. One day, while he was walking in a nmiea-. 
300 near the ſea-ſhore; he heard theſe words 
& How unfortutiate that I was born an herb! I 
 & ſcarcely attain two inches in height, when a vo- 
c racious monſter, an horrid animal, tramples me 
ec under his large feet; his jaws are armed with 
« rows of ſharp ſcythes, by which he cuts, then 
« grinds, and then ſwallows me. Men call this 
* monſter a ſheep. I do not ſuppoſe there i is in the 
« whole creation a more deteſtable ereature,” 

Pythagoras proceeded a little way and found an 
oyſter yawning on a ſmall rock. He had not yet 
adopted that admirable law, by which we are enjoin- 
ed not to eat thoſe animals which have a reſem- 
blance to us. He had taken up the oyſter to ſwal- 
low it, when it ſpoke theſe affecting words: O, 
Nature, how happy is the herb, which is, as I am, 
« thy work! though it be cut down, i it is regenera- 
c ted and immortal; and we, poor oyſters, in vain 
ce are defended by a double cuiraſs : villains eat us 
et by dozens at their hreakfaſt, and all is over with us 
« for ever. What a horrible fate is that of an oy- 
cc ſter, and how barbarous are men!” 

Pythagoras ſhuddered ; he felt the enormity of 
the crime he had nearly committed; he begged par- 
don of the oyſter with tears in his eyes, and he re- 
placed him very carefully on the rock, 1 


* 


. 


* 
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As he was returning to the city, profoundly medi- 
tating on this adventure, he ſaw. ſpiders deypuring 
flies; ſwallows eating ſpiders, and, ſparrow-hawks 
eating ſwallows. None of theſe, ſaid he, are philo- 
ao! xxl or woo £/2ver | 


f we SVEN CYEWES 100083 2w hot 
On his entrance, Pythagoras was ſtunned, bruiſed, 


and thrown down by a mob of tatterdemalions, ho 
were running and crying, Well done, he fully de- 
« ſerved it. Who? What ? ſaid. Pythagoras, as 
he was getting up. The people continued running 
and crying, O how delightful. it will be ta ſee 


meant two poor Indians. Oh! ſaid Pythagoras, 


theſe Indians, without doubt, are two great P loſo- 
ſophers weary, of their lives; they are deſirous of 


after having croſſed the Erytrean ſea without wet- 
ting a foot, and ſtopping the ſun and moon; as it is 
recorded with great fidelity in the Orphicks. 

Among theſe judges there was an honeſt man with 
whom Pythagoras was acquainted. The Indian ſage 
explained to the ſage of Samos the nature of that 
feſtival to be given to the people of India, 

Theſe two Indians, ſaid he, have not the leaſt de- 


ſire of being committed to the flames. My grave 


brethren have adjudged them to be burnt; one for 
ſaying, that the ſubſtance of Xaca is not that of Bra- 
ma; 


($0 


Nr 5 9 R. 


ma; Aid tbe eee er eg zhe approba- 
<tiofi of! this Supreme Being was to be obtained at the 
int of death witheut holding a cow! by the tail; 


jecaufe; faid 


fad he; may be virtuous at all times, 


and w (and we yan cannot always have a cow to lay hold of juſt 
y rev 


e/occalion.” 
atly tetrified-at two ſueh heretical opi- 


W were 


The good weren of the 


3 i they Would not allow the judges: 4 toment's 
ate Until they orderW'the execution of cthofe un- 


toftüate en. 
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Los vo , 


Pychagdras Was eoineed, \tharfrom che herb up 
to man, there were many cauſes of chagrin. How 


: ever, fie obliged 


e enk and even the devotees 
06 Uicen to reaſon, #hich 
ine went after wards 


1 ar that time. 
and preached toleration at 


Crotona; but a 'bigor ſet fire to his houle; and he 
n burnt-—the mat wo had delivered the two 
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A SHORT NETIC 
COMMENTARY, 
By the Ighorant Philoſopher, 


On the Eulogium of the Dauphin of France, compoſed # 
711 Mr. Thomas. © | 


Lnave latelely read, in the eloquent diſcourſe of 
Mr. Thomas, theſe remarkable words: 
The Dauphin peruſed with delight thoſe books 
« where a ſoft humanity paints all men, even thoſe 
« who are in error, as a ſociety of brethren. Was 
ce it likely, therefore, that he ſhould have been either 
« a perſecutor or of a cruel diſpoſition ? Would he 
4 have adopted the fierce ſpirit of thoſe, - who call 
ee miſtakes crimes, and will put men to the torture 
« jn order to inform them? Ahl ſaid he, more than 
ce once, Let us not perſecute.” _ 10 
Theſe words affected my heart. 1 exclaimed, 
What miſcreant will preſume to perſecute, when the 
heir of a great kingdom has ſaid, that no man ſhould. 
perſecute ? This prince ſaw plainly that perſecution, 
produces nothing but. miſchief; he was well ac- 
quainted with books ; and philoſophy had made its 
way even to him. The greateſt happineſs that can 
befal a monarchy, is that a prince ſhould be well 
informed. Henry IV. had not read much. For, 
except Montaigne, who is not fixed and deter- 
mined in any thing, and teaches us only, to doubt, 
there were no books at that time, but wretch 
treatiſes of controverſy, not worthy the notice of 
£ G 2 a king. 
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a king. But Henry IV. was educated by adver- 
fity ; by the experience of a private and public 
life; in ſhort, by his own genius. Having ſuffer- 
ed from perſecution, he 'was not. a perſecutor. He 
was more of a philoſopher than he imagined, while 
in the din of arms, harraſſed by the . of the 
ſtate, the intrigues- of a court, and the fury of two 
contending ſects. Louis XIII. read nothing; knew 
nothing; ſaw nothing: he permitted perſecution: 
Louis XIV. had very good ſenſe; a ſtrong defire 
of glory, which led him to goodneſs ; an accurate 
judgment, anda: noble heart: bur unfortunately Car- 
dinal Mazarine did not improve ſo promiſing a diſ 
fition. He deſerved to have been inſtructed, but he 
was ignorant. His confeſſors in time got an aſcen- 
daney over him; he then perſecuted and did miſ- 
chief. What! was a Sacis, an Arnauld, and many 
other great men, impriſoned and exiled-On what 
account? Becauſe they did not think like two. Je- 
ſuits / at court. At laſt his whole kingdom was in 
flames for a bull] Fanaticiſm and Knavery, it is. 
true, obtained the bull, Ignorance accepted it, and it 
was oppoſed by Obſtinacy. None of theſe things 
could have ariſen under a prince who was capable of 
_ eſtimating the real value of efficacious, ſufficient, or 
even verſatile grace. .- | : 
- T am not furprized, that the Cardinal de Lorrain 
ſhould have perſecuted thoſe weak perſons who with- 
ed to bring back things to the primitive inſtitutions 
of the church: the Cardinal would have been de- 
prived of ſeven biſhopricks, and many rich abbeys, 
which were in his poſſeſſion. This is a good reaſon 
for perſecuting thoſe who are not of our opinion. No 
man ſurely can be more deferving of puniſhment, 
than be Who would take away our revenues. This 
is the common occaſion of war among mankind. All 
defend their property to the utmoſt of their power. 
But that in the very boſom of peace, inteſtine wars 
mould ariſe from tales idle, incomprehenfible, . and 
Ina : purely 
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purely metaphyſical; that under the dominion of 


Louis XIII. in the year one thouſand ſix hundred and 


twenty-four, it ſhould be forbidden, under the penalty 
of being ſent to the gallies, to think otherwiſe than 
Ariſtotle ; that the innate ideas of Deſcartes ſhould - 
firſt be anathematized, and afterwards admitted; that 
ſeveral ſubjects ſuited only to Rabelais, ſhould be 
made queſtions of ſtate ; all this is barbarous and ab- 
ſurd, | 

The queſtion has been often aſked, Why the Ro- 
mans never perſecuted a ſingle philoſopher for his 
opinions from the time of Romulus till the Popes gut 
poſſeſſion of their power? The only anſwer to be 
given is— That the Romans were wile. * 

Cicero was a man poſſeſſed of great power. In 
one of his letters he ſays, Confider to whom you 
* would wiſh that I ſhould procure the government 
* of Gaul.” He was greatly attached to the Acade- 
mic ſect : but we do not find that he ever entertained 
a thought of baniſhing a Stoic, of excluding an Epi- 
curean from office, or moleſting a Pythagorean. 

And thou, unfortunate Jurieu, an exile from thy 
own village, wert defirous of perſecuting the exile 
Bayle in the place which afforded you both an aſy- 
lum. Spinoſa, of whom thou wert not jealous, was 
ſuffered to remain in peace; but the reſpectable Bayle 
thou wert induſtrious to overwhelm, becauſe he de- 
2 thy trifling reputation with the luſtre of his 

me. 

The deſcendant and heir to thirty kings hath ſaid, 
Let us not perſecute ; and the burgeſs of a little city 
Which is barely known, a man who is merely en- 
titled to the rights of a pariſhioner, or a monk, ſhall 
fay, Let us perſecute, | 

To wreſt from man his liberty of thought! Juſt - 
heaven ! Fanatic tyrants ! You had better firſt cut off 
our hands, that we may not write; tear out aur 
tongues that ſpeak againſt you ; pluck' out our ſouls, 
whoſe thoughts of you are really horrible. 

G 2 | There 
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There are countries where a ſuperſtition, as abo- 
minable as it is barbarous, converts men into brutes ; 
there are others, where the mind of man enjoys all 
its privileges; between thefe heavenly and infernal 
extremes, there is a people in a middle ſtate, among 
whom philoſophy i is at one time countenanced, and 
at another time proſcribed; where at one time Rabe- 
lais has been printed by authority, and at another, 
Arnauld has been ſuffered to periſh in a diſtant village, 
and in extreme want; a people who have lived in the 
thickeſt darkneſs from the time of the Druids, until 
ſome lucid rays fell on them from the head of Deſ⸗ 
cartes. Since that time, the day expanded itſelf from 
England. But is it to be credited, that thirty years 

this people ſcarcely knew the name of Locke? 

in it it be credited, that when the wiſdom of this 

man was -made known, to them, the perſon who 

brought it from the iſland of philoſophers into the 

country of frivolouſneſs, was violently oppreſſed by 
ignorant men iu office? 

While thoſe' were perſecuted who informed the 
mind, this fury was extended to thoſe alſo who ſaved 
the body. It has been proved to no purpoſe, that 
inoculation ' might preſerve” yearly twenty-five thou- 
ſand lives in a great kingdom; the benefactors of 
human nature have been treated by its enemies as 
— —5 poiſoners. If, unfortunately, much attention 

ad been given them, what would have been the 
conſequence ? The neighbouring nations would have 
concluded, that the — og were equally without 
reaſon and without cour | 

It is very happy, that perſecutions are only tem- 
povary, only perſonal-;. they depend on the caprice of 
three or four perſons poſſeſſed by the devil, Who ſee 
. what others would never ſee while their underſtand- 
ings were uncorrupted; they cabal, they combine; 
a clamour is raiſed; the people are afterwards aſhamed 
at having * * aud then 1. is nm. 
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Perhaps a man is preſumptuous enough to ſay, not 
only after all natural philoſophers, but after all other 
men, that if God had not furnithed us with hands, 
there would have been no artiſts nor arts on earth; 


A ſchoolmaſter, who has been a vinegar maker, pro- 


nounces the propoſition impious, on pretence, that 
the author attributes all things to our hands, and no- 
thing to our intelligence. A monkey would not ven- 
ture to prefer ſuch an accuſation in the country of 
monkies. This accuſation, however, has an effect 
among men. The author is perſecuted furiouſly, and 
at the end of three months it is thought of no more. 
Philoſophical books are, in general, like the Tales of 
La Fontaine : at firſt they were burnt, and in ſome 
time brought on the ſtage at the comic opera. Why 
have theſe repreſentations been permitted? Becauſe it 
was diſcovered, that there was nothing in them but 
what was laughable, Why does a book that has 


' been prohibited, remain without injury in the hands 


of the reader? Becauſe it has been found, this book 
was no way injurious to ſociety ; that no citizen 
has been deprived of a privilege by any abſtracted 
thoughts, or any diverting ſallies in it; that it has 
not raiſed the price of proviſions, or prevented the 
wallets of the Mendicants from being crammed ; that 
it has not in any meaſure diſturbed the commerce of 
the world, and that in reality the book has only em- 
ployed the leiſure of a few readers. | 

In fact, when men perſecute, it is for the pleaſure 
of perſecuting. | | 


Let us leave the temporary oppreſſions which have 


been a thouſand times inflicted on philoſophy among 


us, and let us confider theological oppreſſions which 
are more durable. We may trace the ſpirit of diſpu- 
tation to the primitive ages, and ſee, that two o 


polite ſects have always anathematized each other. 


Which of the two have been in the right? The 
ſtrongeſt. Councils contend with councils, until au- 


thority and time decide; then the two parties are 
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united to perſecute a third that riſes up, and this op- 

reſſes a fourth. We know too well, that blood has 
been continually ſtreaming for one thouſand five hun- 
dred years, occaſioned by theſe diſputes. But men 
do not ſeem to be ſufficiently ſenſible, that if there 
had been no perſecution, there had been no religious 


Me ſhould therefore repeat a thouſand times with 


a dauphin whom we ſo much regret, Let us perſecuts 
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E 
The Occaſion of this Commentary. 


F ULL of the ſatisfaction I received on reading the 
little Treatiſe on Crimes and Puniſhments, which is, 
in morality, what thoſe few remedies are in medicine, 
by means of which our ſufferings are alleviated ;. I 
flattered myſelf it would be the means of ſoftening 
the remains. of barbariſm in the laws. of ſome na- 
tions. I hoped for ſome amendment of the human 
race, when I was informed, that in a certain province, 
a girl of eighteen, had juſt been hanged ; beautiful, 
well made, of uſeful. talents, and of a very reputable 
family. She was guilty of having ſuffered herſelſ 
to become with child ; and beſides of having aban- 
doned that child. The unfortunate girl, flying from 
her father's houſe, was ſeized by the pains of labour ; 
and was delivered alone, and without 9 near 
ä | : 2 toun- 
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a fountain, Shame, which is a powerful paſſion in 
the ſex, gave her ſtrength to return to the houſe of 
her father, and to conceal ker condition. She left 
her child expoſed. The next morning it was found 
. dead ; the mother was diſcovered, condemned, and 
executed. 5 

The firſt fault of this girl ſhould have been bu- 
ried as a ſecret in her family; or rather, it ſhould 
have been protected by the laws; becauſe it was in- 


cumbent on her ſeducer to repair the injury he ha 
committed; becauſe weakneſs has a claim to indul- 
gence; becauſe every thing ſpeaks in favour of a 
perſon, who by concealing her pregnancy, often en- 
dangers her life; becauſe by declaring her condi- 
tion, ſne would have ruined her reputation; and be- 
cauſe the difficulty of bringing up her child would 
have been an addition to her misfortunes. 

The ſecond fault was more criminal. She aban- 
doned the fruit of her frailty, and expoſed it to 

ts LOCA 
"don becauſe a child is dead, muſt the mother alſo 
be put to death ? She had net killed the' child. She 
flattered herſelf, that the innocent creature 7281 
excite the compaſſion of ſome paſſenger. It is po 
ſible ſhe might have intended to return, and to afford 
it al} neceſſary aſfiſtance. Fhis is a ſentiment ſo na- 
tural, that ix oughit᷑ to be preſumed in the heart of a 
mother. Indeed, the law, in che province I ſpeak of, 
was directly againſt her. But was it not unjuſt, in- 
human and perhicious? Unjuſt, becauſe it did not 
diſtinguiſn between a woman who kills her child, 
and ene who. abandons it; inhuman, becauſe it 

eruelly puts to death an unfortunate perſon, who 
could be charged only with frailty, and with too 
* defire to conceal her misfortune; pernicious, 

ecauſe it has robbed fociety of a citizen, who ſhould 

have furniſhed ſubjects to the fate, in a province, 
where complaints are made of de population 
N 8 | Charity 
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Charity has not yet erected hoſpitals in this coun- 
try, where expoſed infants may be brought up; and 
where charity is wanting, the law is always cruel. It 
would be much better to prevent thoſe misfortunes, 
which ſo. often occur, than to content ourſelves with 
puniſhing them. Real Juriſprudence conſiſts in pre- 
venting crimes, and not in inflicting death on a feeble 
ſex; when it is evident, that faults have not been 
accompanied with malice, and that they have coſt the 
heart not a little. | 

Inſure, as much as you can, a reſource to thoſe 


who may be tempted to evil; and you will have little 
to puniſh, | 


C H A P. II. | 
Of Puniſhments. 


I WAS fo much affected by this misfortune, and 
this ſevere law, as to be induced to caſt my eyes on 
the criminal code of all nations. The humane au- 
thor of the Eſſay on Crimes and Puniſhments, had 
but too much reaſon to complain, that puniſhments 
often exceeded crimes, and were injurious to the ſtate 
which they thould have benefited. | 
Thoſe ſtudied puniſhments, where the human 
mind exerted its utmoſt endeavours to render death 
horrible, ſeem to be rather the inventions of tyran- 
ny than of juſtice. ' oy 
It was in times of anarchy, that the puniſhment 
of the wheel was firſt introduced in Germany ; when 
thofe' who ſeized the royal power, determined, b 
the apparatus of extraordinary torments, to rig 
thoſe who might diſpute their authority. In Eng- 
land, they ripped up the belly of a man guilty of 
high-treaſon, plucked out his heart, threw it in his 
teeth, and then committed it to the flames. And in 


what 
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what did this high treaſon frequently conſiſt? In 
adhering, during a civil war, to an unfortunate king; 
or in ſpeaking too plainly on the doubrful claims of 
a conqueror. In time, theſe manners were melio- 
rated. The Engliſh continue to tear out the heart; 
but not till after the death of the traitor. The appa- 
ratus is dreadful; but the death is mild, if death can 


de ever faid to be mild. | 


CHAP. ni. 
Of Puniſbments in Caſes of Hereſy. 


Ir ſeems to be an act of peculiar tyranny to con- 
denn thoſe to death, who in certain dogmas differ 
from the ruling religion. The tyrant Maximus was 
the firſt Chriſtian emperor, who thought of con- 
demning a man to death, merely for points of con- 
troverſy. Indeed it is true, that two Spaniſh biſho 
in the reign of Maximus, perſecuted the Priſcilia- 
niſts; but it is no leſs true, that this tyrant only 
meant to gratify the reigning party with the blood of 
| heretics. Barbarity and juſtice were to him equally 
indifferent. He was jealous of Theodoſius, a Spa- 
niard like himſelf; and endeavoured to take from 
him the empire of the Eaſt, in the ſame manner that 
he obtained the empire of the Weſt. The cruelties 
of Theodoſius had rendered him hateful ; but he had 
found out the reaſon of attaching to his party all the 
leaders of the ruling religion. Maximus was de- 
firous of diſplaying the ſame zeal, and of drawing 
the Spaniſh biſhops to his faction. He flattered bot 
the old and the new religion. He was as perfidious 
as he was inhuman ; ſo indeed at that time, were all 
thoſe who either made pretenſions to, or were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the empire. That vaſt part of the empire 
as was 
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was governed at that time, as Algiers is at preſent. 
The army created and dethroned their emperors; 
and ſometimes choſe them from nations reputed bar- 
barous. Theodoſius brought againſt Maximus the 
barbarians of Scythia. He was the firſt who filled 
his army with Goths, and ſurpriſed Alaric, the con- 
queror of Rome. In this dreadful confuſion, every 
man endeavoured to increaſe the ſtrength of his par- 
ty by all means in his power 

The Emperor Gratian, colleague to Theodoſius, 
having been aſſaſſinated at Lyons by the order of 
Maximus, the next perſon to be deſtroyed, was Va- 
lentinian the Second, who in his infancy had been 
named at Rome ſucceſſor to Gratian. He ordered 
troops to be raiſed in Spain, where two Spaniſh bi- 
ſhops (Idacio and Ithacus, or Itacius) who were per- 
ſons of great influence, came and demanded, that 
Priſcilian and his adherents ſhould be put to death, 
becauſe they were of opinion, that ſouls were ema- 
nations from God; that the Trinity did not contain 
three hypoſtaſes; and becauſe they carried their im- 
ety fo far as even to faſt on Sundays. Maximus, 
half Pagan and half Chriſtian, immediately ſaw the 
arrociouſneſs of theſe crimes. The holy Biſhops 
Idacio and Itacius, obtained his permiſſion to put 
- Priſcihan and his adherents to the torture, and then 
to death. The two biſhops were preſent, that things 
might be done in order, and they returned, praiſing 
God, and. placing Maximus, the defender of their 
faith, among the ſaints. But Maximus being de- 
feated afterwards by Theodoſius, and aſſaſſinated at 
the feet of his conqueror, was not canoniſed. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that St. Martin, bi- 
ſhop of Tours, who was in fact a good man, endea- 


voured to obtain Priſcilian's pardon. But the bi- 


ſhops accuſed him of hereſy; and he returned to 

Tours, left he ſhould be put to the torture at Treves. 
All the conſolation Priſcilian had, was that of be- 

ing honoured by his followers as a martyr, after hav- 
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ing been hanged. There was a feſtival inſtituted to 
his memory; and if there were any Priſeilianiſts, 
it would ſtill be celebrated. F 
This example made the whole church tremble. 
But it was ſoon irmitated and improved upon. The 
followers of Ptiſcilian were put to death by the 
ſword, the halter, and by being ſtoned. A young 
lady of quality, at Bourdeaux, was only ſtoned to 
death, on ſuſpicion of having faſted on a Sunday.“ 
But theſe puniſhments ſeemed not ſufficiently ſe- 
vere; it was proved to be the will of God, that 
heretics ſhould be roaſted at a flow fire. The de- 
cifive argument in favour of the opinion was, that 
God meant to puniſh them in the ſame manner in a 
future world ; and that every prince, every. vice- 
roy, nay, the loweſt magiſtrate, is the image of God 
upon earth. | 8 | 
It was upon this principle throughout the world 
that they burnt ſorcerers who were evidently under 
the dominion of the Devil, and heterodox Chriſtians 
who were conſidered as more criminal and more dah- 
rous. CY dS | 
The herefy of thoſe prieſts is not certainly known 
who were burnt at Orleans, in the preſence of Ki 
Robert and his Queen Conſtantia, in the year 1022. 
Indeed how is it poſſible it ſhould be known to us ? 
At that time there was but a ſmall number of clerks 
and monks who could write. All that we are ſure 
of is, that Robert and his queen feaſted their eyes 
with the abominable ſpectacle. One of the ſecreta - 
ries had been confi flor to Conftantia ; and that queen 
thought ſhe could not better remedy the injury of 
having confeſſed to a heretic, than by ſeeing that he 
was conſumed by the flames. e 
Cuſtom becomes law: and from that time to the 
preſent, which is more than ſeven hundred years, 
che church has continued to burn thoſe who have, 
* See the Hiſtory of the Church, © 
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or who ate even ſuppoſed to have tarniſhed them» 
ſelves by erroneous opinions. rg | 


3 SIGLISHELSATHTIT 
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9 the Extirpation of Hereſy: © _ © 
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Ir is neceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh error of opi- 
nion from faction. Men have differed in their opi- 
nions from the very firſt ages of Chriſtianity: The 
Chriſtians of- Alexandria differed - in their opinions 
on many articles from thoſe of Antioch. The 
Achaians differed from the Aſiatics. This diffe- 
rence took place from the beginning and will pro- 
bably remain. Jeſus Chriſt did not unite the faith- 
ful in the ſame opinion, though he had it in his po- 
wer ; we may therefore infer it was not his deſign; 
but that he choſe his churches ſhould exerciſe acts 
of candour and charity, and permitted different ſy- 
ſtems to thoſe who ſhould: agree only in acknow- 
ledging him their lord and maſter. All theſe ſects 
while they were tolerated by the emperors, or con- 
cealed from them, had it not in their power to per- 
ſecute each other; they could only diſpute. When 
the magiſtrates perſecuted them, they claimed, as 
other men would, the privileges of nature. Suf- 
te fer us,“ they ſaid, © to adore our God in peace, 
« and do not refuſe us the ſame liberty which you 
« grant the Jews.” All ſects at this time might 
hold the ſarne language to thoſe who perſecute 
them. They might ſay to thoſe who have allowed 
privileges to the Jews, * Treat us as you do the 
children of Jacob. Let us, as they do, pray to 
« God according to our conſciences. The ſtate will 
no more be injured by our opinions than it is by 
% Judaiſm. They enemies of Jeſus Chriſt are to- 
| 7: "If cc tolerated 
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t Jerated by you; tolerate us alſo who adore him, 
_« and whodiffer from you only in theological ſubtil- 
te ties. Do not deprive yourſelves of uſeful ſubjects ; 
* you want them in your manufactories, in your ma- 
* rine, and in the cultivation of your lands. Can 
« it be of any importance that their creed ſhould be 
« in ſome little mapa 4 different from yours? You 


« want the labour of their hands and nat their cate- 


ce chiſm.“ 

Faction is a thing of a very different nature. It 
happens always, that a ſect which is perſecuted, de- 
generates into a faction. Thoſe who are oppreſſed 
naturally unite and animate each other; gene- 
rally uſe more induſtry in adding to the ſtrength of 
their party, than their perſecutors do in endeavours 
to exterminate them. They muſt either deſtroy or 
be deſtroyed. It was the caſe in the two laſt years 
of Dioeletian, after the perſecution excited by Gale- 
rius in 304. The Chriſtians having been favoured 
by Dioeletian for eighteen years, were too numerous 
and too rich to be exterminated. They joined Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus; they fought for his ſon Conſtan- 
tine; and the en ur Was an entire rr 
in the empire. - Billy 

Little occurrences may be ctrl abies 
when produced by a ſimilar ſpirit, — of | 
the ſame kind took place i in Holland, in Scotland, 
. and 1 in Switzerland. When the Jews were driven 
out of Spain by Ferdinand and Ifabella, where they 
had been eſtabliſhed not only before the family on the 
throne, but before the Moors, the Goths, or even 
the Carthaginians ; the Jews might eaſily have ef- 
fected a revolution, if they had been as warlike as 
they v were wealthy, or if they could have united . 


1 ititèereſt with rhat of the Arabians. 


Im a werd, the government of a country; has never 
been changed by any ſect, until deſpair has furniſhed 
thar-- BE With arms. Need himſelf was ſuc- 
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eefsfyl only becauſe he was driven from Mecca; and 
a reward ſet on his head. 
If you would prevent a ſect from overturning the 
ſtate, be tolerant; imitate the wiſe examples of 
England, Germany and Holland. The only me- 
' thods to be taken with a new ſect, conſiſtent with 
true policy, are either to put to death the leader and 
his adherents, men, vomen and children, without 
ſparing an individual; or to tolerate the whole ſect 
when conſiſting of numbers. The firſt method would 
be taken by a monſter, and the ſecond by a wiſe man. 

Attach your ſubjects to the ſtate by their intereſts; 
Let the Quaker and the Turk find their advantage 
in living under your laws. Religion is the law of 
God to man; the civil law is yours to your people. 
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| Lows IX. king of France, who was numbered 
among the ſaints on account of his virtues, made à 
law againſt blaſphemers in the commencement” of 
his reign. He condemned them to a new kind of 
puniſhment; for their tongues were bored through 
with a hot iron. It was meant as retaliation”; the 
— . being inflicted on the offending member. 

ut it was rather difficult to decide what was blaſ- 
phemy. Expreſſions often eſcape a man in a paſſton, 
in joy, or even in converſation, which are merely ex- 
e ; ſuch ate the /e/ab and the vab of the He- 

rews ; the pol and ædepol of the Latins; and even 
the per Deos-immortales was a phraſe often uſed with - 
out the leaſt intention of ſwearing by the immortal 


gods. | E 
Ha | Thoſe 
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Thoſe words called blaſphemies and oaths are in 


general of uncertain ſignification, and may be vari- 
ouſly interpreted. The law by which they are pu- 
niſhed ſeems to be founded upon that of the Jews, 
which ſays, Thou ſbalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vam. It is the opinion of the beſt com- 
mentators that this commandment was intended to 
0 perjury; and there is the more reaſon to 
lieve them right, as the word ſhavè which is tranſ- 
lated in vain, properly ſignifies perjury. Now what 
analogy can there be between perjury and the words 
 whichare ſoftened in cadedis, ſangbleu, ventrebleu, cor- 
cs 5501 bt 07% 403 bog io den 441 1s, 
It was a cuſtom among the Jews to ſwear by the 
life/of God, vivit Dominus; it was a common for- 
mulary ; ſo that it was when they gave evidence, 
they were forbidden to lie in the name of the Lord. 
Philip Auguſtus, in 1181, ordained the nobility 
ſhould pay a fine who ſhould uſe the terms tetebleu, 
ventrebleu, corbleu, ſangbleu; and that the plebeians 
offending in the ſame manner ſhould be drowned. 
The firſt part of the law was puerile ; the latter was 
horrible. It was an outrage on nature, to drown one 
man for a crime for which another only paid a few 
pence of the money of thoſe times. The law there- 
fore, like many others, remained ineffectual, parti- 
cularly when the king was excommunicated, and 
his kingdom laid under an interdict by Pope Ce- 
dan i hon nd din 
Tranſported with zeal, St. Louis commanded that 
all ' without diſtinction who pronounced theſe inde- 
cent words, ſhould have their tongues bored, or their 
upper lips cut off. A citizen of Paris having ſut- 
fered this puniſhment, complained to.Pope Innocent 
IV. The pontiff remonſtrated to the king that the 
puniſhment was too ſevere for the crime. The king 
* never exerciſed the ſame ſeverity. It would have 
been happy for mankind if the Popes had never al- 
ſumed any other ſuperiority over kings. 
] 


The 
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The ordinance of Louis XIV. in 1666, ſays.— 
«Thoſe who are convicted of blaſpheming or ſwear- 
« ing by the holy name of God, of his moſt holy 
„ mother, or of his ſaints, ſhall pay a fine for the 
_ « firſt offence; a double, triple, quadruple fine for 
t the ſecond, third and fourth offence ; ſhall be 
put into the ſtocks for the fifth; ſhall ſtand in 
the pillory and loſe his upper lip for the ſixth ; 
« and for the ſeventh ſhall have his tongue cut out,” 

There is ſome humanity and juſtice in this law, 
as it does not inflict a puniſhment until the offence 
is committed ſeven times, which is not likely to be 
done. 49 | ' 

But on the ſubject of atrocious profanations, which 
are called facrileges, the criminal ordinance men- 
tions only robbing churches; it does not take no- 
tice of public impieties; it was not perhaps ima- 
gined they could come to paſs, or it was too diffi- 
cult to ſpecify them. They are therefore left to the 
diſcretion of the judge; but nothing ſhould, be left 
x0 diſcretion. 

In extraordinary caſes of this nature, how is the 
judge to act? The conſiderations which ſhould 
weigh with him, are the age of the offender, the na-- 
ture and degree of his guilt, and particularly the 
neceflity of a public example. Pro qualitate perſa- 
ne, proque rei conditione & temporis & etatis & ſexus, 
vel ſeverius vel clementias ſtatuendum. If it be not 
expreſsly declared in the law that any ſpecified crime 
ſhall be puniſhed with death, what judge would 
think 'himſelf authorized to paſs the ſentence? 
Where the law, is filent, and a puniſhment is ne- 
ceſſary, the judge, becauſe he is a man, ought cer- 
tainly not to heſitate in pronouncing the mildeſt 
ſentence. | 

- Hardly. any but young debauchees ever commit 
profanations of a ſacrilegious kind, Would you pu- 

niſn them on ſuch occaſions with as much ſeverity as 

if they bad murdered a brother ? Their youth is a 

7K H 3 | circum- 
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circumſtance in their favour, They are not per- 

mitted to diſpoſe of thett eſtates ; becauſe it is ſup- 
- poſed that their judgment is not ſufficiently mature 
to perceive the conſequences of a raſh tranſaction. 
Is it not, therefore, natural to ſuppoſe, they have not 
ſufficient judgment to perceive the conſequences of 
their impiety ? : 201 26-7 45 
Would you adjudge the ſame ſevere puniſhment to 
a giddy youth, who, in a kind of frenzy, had pro- 
| faned a ſacred image, but who had not ſtolen it, as 

to a Brinyillers who poiſoned his father and his 
whole family ? + 5 
There is no expreſs law againſt the unfortunate 
8 and you determine to make one, in order to 

fit on him the ſevereſt puniſhment. He deſerv- 
ed to be chaſtiſed; but was it neceſſary to inflict 
fuch tortures as would make nature revolt, or to put 
him to the moſt horrible death ? . 
But he has offended God. No doubt, and very 
highly. Imitate God in your conduct towards him, 
On his repentance God forgives him. Enjoin a pe- 
nance and let him be forgiven. 

The illuſtrious Monteſquieu ſays, Our duty is 
ce to-honour the Deity, not to revenge him,” Let 
us thoroughly conſider theſe words. It is not their 
meaning that we ſhould neglect the ſupport of pub- 
lic decorum; but as the judicious author of the 
Eſſay on Crimes and Puniſhments obſerves, that it is 
ridiculous in an inſect to take upon him to revenge 
the Supreme Being. A village or a city magiſtrate 
is not a Moſes or a Joſhua, | ee 
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CHAP. VI 
The Indulgence of the Romans in theſe Matters. | 


Tur ſurpriſing contraſt between the laws of the 
Rotnans and hols barbarous uſages which were ſeen” 
to ſucceed them, as filth is ſeen to occupy the place 
of a fupetb city, has been often the ſubject of con- 
verſation among all thoſe who are well informed 
throughout Europe. | 8 
It is certain, that the Roman ſenate held the Su- 
eme God in as great veneration as we do; and pro- 
feſſed as much regard for their immortal and ſecondary: 
deities depending on their eternal maſter, as we do for 
our ſaints. Ab Jove principium, was their common 
formulary. Pliny,“ in his panegyric on the good 
Trajan, ſays, the Romans never neglected to begin 
tkeir diſcourſe or to enter on their affairs by invoking 
the Deity. Cicero and Livy atteſt the ſame thing. 
No people were more religious; but they were too 
wiſe and too great to deſcend to the puniſhment of 
idle words or philoſophical opinions; they were not 
capable of condemning thoſe to cruel} puniſnments 
who, like'Cicero, had his doubts on auguries, though 
himſelf an augur; or thoſe who, like Cæſar in full 
2 declared the gods do not puniſh men after 
ch. 8 12 | 
It has been a hundred times taken notice of, that 
the ſenate permitted the chorus in one of Seneca's. plays 
to ſing, © There is nothing after death, and death itſelf 
is nothing. You aſk what becomes of the dead? 


* * 


* Where were they before their birth ?” 
9 Bene ac ſapienter patres conſeripti majores inſtituerunt ut rerum 
agendarum ita dicendi initium a precationibus cepere, c. 
32 H 4 If 
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If there was ever a profanation which may be deem- 
ed flagrant, this muſt be one. From Ennius to Au- 
ſonius all is profaneneſs, notwithſtanding the general 
reſpect for the public worſhip, Why did not the ſe- 
nate ſuppreſs theſe things? Becauſe the government of 
the ſtate was not in the leaſt affected by them; be- 
cauſe they diſturbed no inſtitution, no ceremony of 
religion. The police of the Romans was not the leſs 
excellent on this account; nor were they prevented 
from being maſters of the fineſt part of the world, 
until the reign of Theodoſius II. 
It was a maxim among the Romans, Deorum of- 
fenſæ Diis curæ; Offences againſt the gods are the con- 
cerns of the gods. The ſenate being at the head of - 
religion, by an inſtitution extremely wiſe, were never 
apprehenſive that a college of prieſts would oblige 
them to the order, under pretence of reveng - 
ing heaven. They never ſaid, Let us deſtroy the im · 
pious, leſt we ſhould be conſidered as impious our- 

Ives ; let us ſhew the prieſts by our cruelty, that we 
are as religious as themielves. __ _ n 
But aur religion is more holy than that of the Ro- 
mans, and therefore impiety is a greater crime. God 
will puniſh it. The duty of man is to puniſh that 
which 1s criminal in the public confuſion occaſioned 
by impiety. Now if in any impious tranſaction, the 
criminal has not even ſtolen a handkerchief; if no man 
has received the leaſt injury; if the rites of religion 
have not been in the leaſt diſturbed; ſhall we (for I 
muſt repeat it) puniſh impiety as we would parricide ? 
The Marſhal D' Ancre commanded a white cock ta 
be killed while the moon was full; does it therefore 
follow, that we ſhould burn Marſhal D*Ancre ? 


Eft modus in rebus, funt certi denique fines; 
Nec ſeutica dignum horribili ſeftere flagello, 
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CHAP. VI, 


Of the Crime of Preaching, and of Anthony. 
A CcALVINIST preacher who comes ſecretly and 
preaches to his flock in certain provinces, when de- 
rected, is puniſhed with death, and thoſe who have 
given him a ſupper or a bed, are ſent to the gallies for 
life. In other countries, a Jeſuit coming to preac 
is hanged, Is this Calviniſt or this Jeſuit put to death 
in order to avenge Almighty God ? And have both 
parties derived their authority to puniſh on the follow- 
ang evangelic law, If he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen-man and a publi- 
* can.“ But the Evangeliſt does not enjoin that the 
heathen-man or the publican ſhould be hanged. - 
Or have they derived it from that paſſage of Deu- 
teronomy, (Chap. xxini.) „If a prophet ariſe among 
you; and that which he hath ſaid come to paſs; 
and he ſayeth unto you, Let us follow ftrange gods; 
& and if thy brother, or thy ſon, or thy wife, or the 
4 friend of thy heart, ſay unto thee, Come let us fol- 
+ low ſtrange gods; let them be ſtraightways killed; 
c ſtrike thou firſt, and all the people after thee.” But 
neither the Jeſuit nor the Calviniſt ſaid unto you, Come 
let us follow ſtrange gods. i 
The Counſellor Dubourg, and the Canon Jehan 
Chavin, callecl Calvin; the Spaniſh phyſician Serve- 
tus, the Calabrian Gentilis, all adored the ſame God, 
and yet the preſident Minard cauſed the counſellor 
Dubourg to be burnt; and the friends of Dubou 
aſſaſſinated the preſident Minard. John Calvin cau 
the phyſician Servetus to be burnt at a ſlow fire, and 
had alſo the conſolation to be the your pal means of 
bringing the Calabrian Gentilis to the block ; my 
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ſucceſſors of John Calvin committed Anthony to the 
flames. Were theſe murders committed by reaſon, 
piety, or juſtice ? _ . 

The hiſtory of Anthony is one of the moſt extraor- 
dinary of any which have been preſerved in the annals 
of madneſs. I have read the following account of 
him in a very curious manufcript. Something like it 
may be found in the works of Jacob Spon. * 
Anthony was born at Brieu in Lorrain; his parents 
were Catholics, and he was educated by the Jeſuits at 
Pont à Mouſſon. The preacher Feri, at Metz, in- 
duced him to embrace the Proteſtant religion. On 
his return to Nanci, he was perſecuted as a heretick; 
and if a friend had not rente himfelf to ſave him, he 
would, have been hanged. He ſought an aſylum at 
Sedan, where he was ſuſpected to be a Roman Catho- 
lic, and with difficulty eſcaped aſſaſſination: 
Sering, that by ſome ſtrange fatality, his life was in 
danger among Papilts and Proteſtants, he went to Ve- 
nice and turned Jew. . He was thoroughly convinced, 
even to the laſt moments of his life, that the Jewiſh 
religion alone was authentic; for, he obſerved, if it 
Was once the true religion, it muſt be always ſo. The 
Jews did not circumciſe. him, leſt they ſhould have 

e difference with the magiſtrates; but he was in- 
wardly a Jew. He went to Geneva, where he con- 
cealed his faith, became a preacher, a preſident in a 
college, and at laſt what is called a miniſter. . 
The perpetual contention in his mind between the 
religion of Calvin, which he was under a neceſſity of 
preaching, and that of Moſes, the religion he believed 
in, occaſioned a long illneſs. He grew melancholy, 
and becoming quite mad, he often cried out in his pa- 
roxiſms, that he was a Jew. The miniſters came to 
viſit him, and tried to reſtore him to his ſenſes; but 
he continually ſaid, that he adored none but the God. 
of Iſrael; that it was not poſſible God ſhould change; 
that he could never have given a law, and written it 
with his own hand, intending chat it ſhould: be 5 way 
g : - f e 
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liſhed, - He ſpoke to the diſadvantage of Chriſtiani- 
ty; and afterwards retracted what he had ſaid, and 
even delivered up a confeſſion of faith to eſcape pu- 
niſhment ; but after having written it, the unfortu- 
nate perſuaſion of his heart would not ſuffer him to 
ſign it. The council of the city aſſembled the 
preachers to conſider, what was to be done with the 
unfortunate Anthony. The ſmaller number of thoſe 
preachers, were of opinion that he ſhould be pitied, 
and that ſome attempts ſhould be made to cure his 
diſeaſe, rather than-puniſh him. The greater num- 
ber determined he ſhauld be. burnt, and he was burnt 
accordingly. This: tranſaction is of the year 1632.* 
A hundred years of reaſon and virtue are hardly fuf- . 
- ficient to atone for ſuch a determination. 


CHAP, VII. 
Hiſtory of Simon Morin. 


Tag tragic end of Simon Morin was not leſs hor= 
rible than that of Anthony. It was amidſt the feaſt- 
ing, pleaſures and gallantry of a brilliant court; it was 
in times of the greateſt licentiouſneſs, that this unfor- 
tunate madman was burnt at Paris in the year 1663. 
He was an ideot, and imagined he ſaw viſions; he 
carried his folly ſo far, as to believe he was ſent from 
God, and that he was incorporated with Jeſus Chrift. 
The Parliament prudently condemned him to be 
confined in a mad-houſe. What was remarkable, 
there happened to be in the ſame houſe another ideor, 
who called himſelf the Eternal Father. Simon Morin 
was ſo ſtruck with the folly of his companion, that he 
ſaw his own, and appeared for a time to have recover- 


* Jacob Spon, p. 500, and Guy Vances, 8 


ed his ſenſes. He declared his repentance to the ma- 
iſtrate, and unfortunately for himſelf obtained his li- 
Con: He relapſed ſoon after into his former non- 
ſence and dogmatized. His unhappy deſtiny brought 
him acquainted with St. Sorlin Deſmarets, who for 
many months was his friend, and-who afterwards, from 
a jealouſy of his reputation, became his moſt cruel 
rt. 1. . 4 
This Deſmarets was no leſs a viſionary than Morin. 
His firſt follies indeed were innocent. He printed the 
tragi-comedies of Erigone and Mirame with the tranſ- 
lation of the Pſalms; the romance of Ariane, and the 
poem of Clovis, with the office of the Holy Virgin 
turned into verſe. He alſo publiſhed dithyrambic 
poems, containing invectives againſt Homer and Vir- 
gil. From ſuch follies he proceeded to others of a 
more ſerious nature. He attacked Port- royal; and 
after confeſſing that he had converted ſome women to 
atheiſm, he commenced prophet. He pretended God 
had given him with his own hand the key of the Apo- 
calypſe ; that with this key he would reform the whole 
world, and that he ſhould command an army of an 
hundred and forty thouſand men againſt the Janſe- 
niſts, | Fee 20 by | | 
It would have been very reaſonable and juſt to have 
confined him with Simon Morin ; but can it be be- 
heved, that he found credit with the Jeſuit Annat, 
confeſſor to the king? He perſuaded him, that poor 
Simon would eſtabliſh a ſect almoſt as dangerous as 
the Janſeniſts themſelves. In ſhort, becoming fo 
abandoned as to turn informer, he procured an order 
to ſeize the perſon of his rival. Shall I tell it? Simon 
Morin was condemned to be burnt alive ! | 
When he was led to the ſtake, a paper was found in 
one of his ſtockings, ing forgiveneſs of God for 
all his errors. This ſhould have ſaved him. No:: 
his ſentence was confirmed, and he was executed with-+ 


out mercy. _ 
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Such actions make one's hair ſtand an end with hor- 
ror. But where is the country that has not beheld” 
- ſuch, deplorable events? Mankind univerſally forget 

they are - brethren, and perſecute each other even to 
death. Let us conſole ourſeves with the hope, that 
ſuch horrid times are paſſed; never more to return. 
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IN the year 1748, an old woman was convicted of 
orcery, and committed to the flames in the biſhopric- 
of Wurtſburg. It was an extraordinary phenome- 
non in the preſent. century. But how improbable 
muſt it be, that a people who boaſted of their refor- 
mation, of having trampled ſuperſtition under foot, 
and flattering themſelves that they had improved 
their reaſon to a great degree of perfection how im- 
robable muſt it appear, that ſuch people ſhould 
5 believed in witchcraft, ſhould have committed 
to the flames ſome poor women accuſed of this 
crime, and that above a hundred years after the pre- 
tended reformation of their underſtandings? 5 
In the year 1652, a country woman of the little 
territory of Geneva, whoſe name was Michelle Chau- 
dron, met the devil as ſhe was going out of the city. 
The devil gave her a kiſs, received her homage, and 
imprinted the marks he uſually beſtows on his favo- 
rites on her upper lip, and on her right breaſt. Fhis 
ſeal of Saran. is a little ſpot on the ſkin, which renders | 
it inſenſible; as all the demonographical civilians of 
thoſe times have aſſured us. | 
Michelle Chaudron was commanded by the devil to 
bewitch two young women, which ſhe did with great 
1 punc- 


% 
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punctuality. The parents of the young women ac- 
 culſed Michelle'Cheadron'of correſponding with the 
devil. The young women beingiconfronted with the 


accuſed, declared they were poſſeſſed, becauſe they 


felt a conſtant prickling in ſome parts of their bodies. 
Phyſicians were ſent for; atleaſt, ſuch perſons as in 
thoſe times paſſed for phyſicians. They viſited the 
Aatients ; and ſearched for the devil's ſeals on the 

ody of Michelle; which ſeals, in the verbal pro- 
ceſs, are called Satanical marks. They plunged a 
long needle into one of thoſe marks; which was in 
itſelf no ſmall torment. Blood flowed from the 
wound; and Michelle, by her cries, ſhewed that the 
part was not without feeling. Not finding proper 

roofs in this way, that Michelle was, a ſorcereſs, the 
Judges commanded the ſhould be put to the torture; 
which: could not fail to produce the proof which they 
ſtood in need of. The poor creature, overwhelmed 


with torment, at laſt confeſſed all they wiſhed. 


The phyſicians ſearched again for the Satanical 
mark ; and found it in a little black ſpot on one of 


her thighs. The poor wreteh overcome, and almoſt 


expiring with the torture of the rack, was inſenſible 


tothe needle, and did not ery" out. © Thus the crime 


was aſcertained. But the world beginning at this 
time to be a little civiliſed, ſhe was hanged and 
ſtrangled, before ſhe was commirred to the flames: 
At this time, every tribunal in Europe echoed 
with ſuch judgments, and fire and faggot were uni- 
verſally employed againſt ſorcery as well as hereſy. 
The Furks were reproached for having among them 
neither forcerers nor demoniacs ; and their not hav- 
their religion was not true. 5 
A warm friend to the public intereſt, to humanity, 
and to real religion, informs us, in one of his works 


ing che latter was conſidered as a certain proof, that 


in behalf of innocence, that Chriſtjan tribunals have 


condemned to death above a hundred thouſand 
witches. If to theſe legal maſſacres, we add the 
: wo LEST] : 4 N much 
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much greater number of heretics which have been 
ſacrificed i our diviſion. of the globe will appear to 
be one large ſcaffold crouded with executioners and 
victims, and ſurrounded by judges, guards, and {peg+ 
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On tbe Punifſoment of Dea. 
Is has been obſeryed, long ſince, that a man is not 
good for any thing after he is hanged ; and that pu- 
niſhmems, which are invented for the benefit of ſo- 
ciety, ſtiould be uſeful to ſociety. * cannot be diſ- 
puted, that twenty robuſt eriminals, condemned to 
forme public work for liſe, would in their puniſhment 
be aft ſervice ta the community; and that hanging 
them is an advantage only to the executigner, Who is 
= far putting men pybliely to death. In Eng- 

nd thieves are not atten put to death; they. are 
tranſported to the colonies. In the vaſt terrhtories 
of Ruſſia, ſomething like this is the caſe ; tor not 
one eriminal was executed during the whole reign of 
the Empreſs Elizabeth. Her fucceſſor, Catherine II. 
with a finer genius, follows her example. And yet 
crimes are not multiplied by this humanity. Nay, it 

enerally comes to paſs, that the convicts ſent to Si- 
iz, become in time boneſt men. The ſame thing 

is to be ſeen in the Engliſh colonies. We. are. aſto- 
niſhed at the happy change; and yet nothing can be 
more natural. The convicte are obliged to conſtant 
labour to obtain a livelihood. They have no op- 
portunity of running into vices. They marry, and 
they furniſh the community with people. Put 
men under a neceſſity of working, and you certainly 
make them honeſt. We very well know, that enor- 

d mous 
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mous erimes are not committed in the country, un- 
leſs it be where there are too many feſtivals, which: 


oblige men to 1 idle, and lead them into debay- 
chery. / es 


The Romans never ke Vas” a citizen to death. 


but for crimes which affected the ſecurity of the 
commonwealth. Theſe people, who were our ma- 
ſters, our firſt legiſlators, were frugal of the blood of 
their fellow citizens; but we are laviſh of the blood 
of ours. 

Whether a py e ſhould have the power of puniſh- 
ing with death, when the puniſhment is not ſpeci- 
fied by law, is a delicate and important queſtion, 
which has been often debated, It was ſolemnly ar- 
gued before the Emperor Henry VII. who was of 

opinion, that no judge ſhould have ſuch a power.“ 
There are ſome criminal caſes, which are ſo new; 10 
complicated, or accompanied with circumſtances ſo 
unaccountable, as to have eſcaped the notice of the 
laws ; which, therefore, in ſome countries are left to 
. rudence of the udge But for one caſe in 
| the laws allow t leah of a criminal, whom 
| ene: have not condemned, there are a thouſand in 

which humanity, which ſhould be ſuperior to the 
laws, might fave thoſe e the laws * 1 
ts be puniſhed.” 1 

* Th ſword of juſtice is in our Banck; but we 
ought: rather to blunt, than to whet the edge of it. 
It is carried before kings within its —_ to inform 

us it mould be drawn but ſeldom. - 02 
There have been judges who were extremely * 
of ſh:dding human blood; ſuch was Jefferies in Eng- 
land; and fuch was tht: man whom they called Coupe 
Tete in France. Such men were not. intended for 
oh magiſtrates. Nature een chem for executio- 

ners. aig | AN 31 
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CHAS... Xs. 
50 of the Execution of Warrants. 


M UST we go to the very extremities, of the 
world; muſt we have recourſe to the laws of China, 
to learn how ſparing we ſhould be of human bload ? 
It is now more than four thouſand years ſince the 
tribunals of that empire have been held; and ſince 
the cuſtom has prevailed not to execute the meaneſt 
ſubje& in the remoteſt corners of it, without firſt 
tranſmitting his caſe to the emperor, who orders it to 
be examined three times by one of his tribunals ; 
after which, he either ſigns the ſentence, changes it, 
or acquits the perſon accuſed.“ | | 
But we need not ſeek examples at ſuch a diſtance, 
Europe will ſufficiently furniſh us. No criminal is 
put to death in England, whoſe ſentence is not ſigned 
by the king. This is the caſe in Germany, and in 
moſt parts of the north. It was formerly the cuſtom 
in France; and it ſhould ever be ſo in all nations who 
would be well governed. At a diſtance from the 
throne, a ſentence may be ſuggeſted by cabal, by pre- 
judice, or by ignorance. Such little intrigues make 
no impreſſion on courts, which are continually engaged 


* The author of the Spirit of Laws, who has ſcattered ſo man 
beautiful truths through his work, ſrems to have been deceived, 
when (to eftabliſh his principle, that the vague ſentiment of ho- 
nor is the foundation of monarchies, and virtue of republics) he 
ſays of the Chineſe, ** I know not what ſentiment ot honor can 
© be entertained by a people, who are forced to every action b 
„ blows.” It may be true, that the populace may often be diſ- 
perſed by the cane; or that blows may be given to inſolent bey-. 
gars and knaves : but does it follow, that China is dot governed by 
tribunals, which watch over each other; or that it has not an ex · 
cellent form of government? | e 


8 


deen dee 


by great objects. The members of the ſupreme coun- 
cil are more attentive to public buſineſs, and leſs liable 
to prejudice; the habit of conſidering things with en- 
larged views has rendered them leſs ignorant, and given 
them more wiſdom; and they can determine better 
than a provincial judge, whether the ſtate requires ſe- 
vere puniſhments... In ſhort, when inferior courts have 


| judged according to the letter, which may be rigorous, 


the council ſoftens the ſentence, according to the fpirit 
of all laws, which requires, that a man ſhould never 
be ſaerificed but in caſes of extreme neceſſity. 


e 
; ö On the Cuſtom of putting Criminals to the 7. orture. : 


Arr men being expoſed to the attempts of violence 
or of  perfidy, hold thoſe crimes in abhorrence, of 
which they may be the victims. All unite in deſiring 
the puniſhment of principal offenders and their ac- 
complices ; all, however, by a compaſſion which God 
has implanted in our hearts, abhor thoſe tortures in- 
flicted on criminals in order to extort their confeſſion. 
The law has not condemned them, and yet in a ſtate of 
_ uncertainty with regard to their crime, a puniſhment is 
inflic ed on them much more dreadful, than that which 
they are made to ſuffer even when their guilt is proved. 
* How! I am yet ignorant of thy guilt; and I will put 
« thee to the torture in order to inform myſelf; and if 
I ſee thou art innocent, I ſhall make thee no ſatisfac- 
* tion for the thouſand deaths F make thee ſuffer, in- 
* ſtead of that which was prepared for thee.” Every 
man muſt ſhudder at this idea. It is not neceſſary I 
ſhould ſay that St. Auguſtine oppoſed himſelf to ſuch 
cruelty in his book Ve Civitate Dei. It is not neceſ- 
fary to obſerve, that the Romans never put to the tor- 
4 | | rure 
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ture any but their ſlaves; and that Quintilian, on the 
principle that even ſlaves were men, ſeverely reproved 
ſuch barbarity. | 

Tf there were but one nation in the world which 
had aboliſhed the cuſtom of putting men to the tor- 
ture; if crimes were not in greater numbers in that 
nation than in any other; and if that nation be more 
enlightened and more flouriſhing fince that abolition, 
its example ought to influence the whole world. Eng- 
land alone would inſtruct all the other nations. But 
it is not in England alone, but in all other nations, that 
the torture has been proſcribed, and with great ſuc- 
ceſs. Every thing on this queſtion is therefore decided. 
Shall not a people who pique themſelves on being po- 
lite, value themſelves alſo on being humane? Shall 
they obſtinately perſevere in an inhuman. practice, on 
the ſingle pretext of cuſtom? At leaſt, reſerve ſuch 
cruelties for thoſe avowed villains who have aſſaſſinated 
the father of a family, or the father of his country ; 
puniſh even his accomplices : but to inflict the tor- 
ments due to a parricide, on a young, perſon who com- 
mits a fault which leaves no traces behind it; —is not 
this barbarity uſeleſs ? 1 

1 am aſhamed of having ſpoken on this ſubject, af- 
ter what has been ſaid by the author of the Eſſay on 
Crimes and Puniſhments. I ought to have contented 
myſelf with wiſhing, that men would read repeatedly 
and often, the work of that friend to humanity, 


12 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of ſome ſanguinary Tribunals. 


Is it to be credited, that there exiſted formerly a ſu- 
preme tribunal more horrible than the Inquiſition, and 
that it was eſtabliſhed by Charlemagne? It was the 
judgment of Weſtphalia ; otherwiſe called the Yhe- 
mick court. The ſeverity, or rather cruelty, of this 
court was ſuch, as to puniſh with death every Saxon 


who broke his faſt during Lent. The ſame law was 
_ eſtabliſhed in Flanders and in Franche Comts at the 


commencement of the ſeventeenth century. 

The archives of a little diftri& called St. Claude, 
ſituated in the moſt frightful rocks of the province of 
Burgundy, have preſerved the ſentence, the verbal 
proceſs and execution, of an unfortunate gentleman 
called Claude Guillon, who was beheaded on the 28th 
of July, 1629. He had been reduced to poverty, and 
was - almoſt dying with hunger. On a meagre day, 
he eat a morſel of the fleſh, which had heen killed in a 
neighbouring field. This was his crime. He was 
condemned for facrilege. If he had been a rich man, 
and had ſpent two hundred crowns in ſea-fiſh at a ſup- 
per, while. he ſuffered the poor to die of hunger, he 
would have been conſidered as a man who fulfilled all 
his duties. The following is the ſentence pronounced 
by his judge; After having ſeen all the papers of 
e the proceſs, and having heard the opinions of doc- 
& tors in the law, we declare the ſaid Claude Guillon 
“ duly attainted and convicted of having taken away 


« the fleſh of a horſe, which had been killed in the 


„ meadow of the city; of having cauſed the ſaid 
e fleſh to be dreſſed on Saturday the 31ſt of March; 
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What doctors theſe doctors of laws muſt have been, 
who gave this opinion! Was it among the Topinam - 
bous or among the Hottentots that theſe adventures 
have come to paſs? The Ybemick court was ſtill more 
horrible; commiſſaries were ſecretly. delegated” from 
it, who went without being known into all the cities 
of Germany, took informations without the knowledge 
of the accuſed, who were condemned without being 
heard; and when they ſtood in need of an executioner, 
the youngeſt judge often performed the office himfelf.* 
In order to be ſecure from the aſſaſſinations of this 
court, it was neceſſary to procure letters. of ſafety and 
exemption from the emperor, and even theſe were of- 
ten uſeleſs. This court of murderers was not entirely 
diſſolved but by Maximilian I. It ought to have been 
ſunk in the blood of its judges. The tribunal of ten at 
Venice was in compariſon of this, an inſtitution of 
mercy. 

What are we to think of theſe, and many other 
horrible proceedings? Is it ſufficient. to ſigh over hu- 
man nature ? There have been caſes which required 
vengeance. 


o 


CHAP. JF. 
Of the Difference between political and natural Laws. 


| I CALL thoſe laws natural, which nature has dic- 
tated in all ages and to all men, for the ſupport of 
that juſtice, which (whatever we may ſay of her) ſhe 
hath implanted in our hearts. Theft, violence, homi- 
cide, ingratitude to beneficent parents, perjury to in- 
jure and not to ſuccour innocence, conſpiracies to de- 
ſtroy one's country: theſe are crimes which, though pu- 


* See the excellent abridgement of the Chronological Hiſtory 
and Public Laws of Germany, in the year 80 3. 
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niſhed with more or leſs ſeverity, are yet puniſhed 
univerſally and with juſtice. 320 | | 
T call thoſe laws political, which were made for pre- 
ſent neceſſity, whether to give ſtability to power, or 
to prevent calamities. - For example: when apprehen- 
five that an enemy may receive intelligence from the 
inhabitants of a city, the gates are ſhut, and every 
man is forbidden to paſs the ramparts on pain of death. 
Or if a new ſect ſhould publicly profeſs obedience 
to-their ſovereign, and ſecretly contult on means to 
throw off that obedience; ſhould preach, that all men 


are equal, in order to ſubject them equally to new 


rites; that God is to be obeyed rather than man; who 
accuſe the reigning ſect of ſuperſtition and ridiculous 
ceremonies, and mean to deſtroy that religion which 
is conſecrated by the ſtate; thoſe are condemned to 
death, who, in publicly dogmatizing in favour of ſuch 
a ſet, would rouſe the people to revolt. | 
Or if two ambitious princes ſhould diſpute the 

crown; the ſtrongeſt gaining the prize, puniſhes the 
paäartizans of the weaker with death. The judges be- 
come inſtruments of vengeance in the hands of the 
new ſovereign, and the e of his authority. 
Any perſon under Hugh Capet having the misfortune 
to be allied to Charles of Lorraine, was in danger of 
being condemned, unleſs he was very powerful. 

When Richard III. who had murdered his two ne- 
phews, was acknowledged king of England, the jury 
condemned Sir William Collinburn to be quartered 
for having written to a friend of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who was raiſing an army, and who afterwards 
reigned by the name of Henry VII. They found two 


lines written by Sir William which were very ridicu- 


lous, but tacy ſerved to condemn him to an horrible 
death. Hiſtory is full of ſuch examples of juſtice, 
Ihe right of repriſal is alſo a law adopted by all 
nations. For example: your enemy has hanged one 
of your brave captains, becauſe he defended an old 
ruined caſtle againſt an whole army, One of the ene- 
erte | my's 
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my's captains falls into your hands. He is a worthy 
man, and you would eſteem and love him; you hang 
him, however, by way of repriſal. You ſay it is law; 
that is, becauſe your enemy has been guilty of an enor- 
mous crime, you muſt be guilty of one as enormous. 
Theſe bloody political laws exiſt only for a time; 
becauſe they are not real and uſeful laws they are diſ- 
continued. They reſemble the neceſſity, which in 
caſes of extreme famine obliges people to eat each 
other; as ſoon as they can obtain — they ceaſe to 
devour men. | 


- 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Crime of High Treaſon ; of Titus Oates; and of 
the Death of Auguſtine de Thou. 


'Trar crime is called high treaſon, by which an 
attempt is made on the ſecurity of the ſtate, or of the 
king who repreſents it, This is regarded as a kind of 
parricide; the guilt of it therefore ought not to be 
extended to offences which have no relation to that 
crime; for if a robbery in a houſe belonging to the, 
ſtate be conſidered as treaſon; or if a public commo- 
tion, or ſeditious words be conſidered in the ſame light, 
that horror with which the crime of high treaſon ſhould 
be treated is wholly taken away. | 
There ſhould be nothing arbitrary in the ideas which 
we form of great crimes. If a robbery committed by 
a ſon on his father, or en imprecation againſt him, be 
placed in the rank of parricides, the bond of filial pie- 
ty is broken. The ſon cannot regard his father but as 
a terrible monſter. Every thing exceſſive in laws has 
a tendency to deſtroy them. 2 | 
In ordinary crimes, the law of England is favour- 
able to the accuſed ; but is quite otherwiſe in caſes of 
| I 4 high 
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high reaſon, The Jeſuit Titus Oates pad been le: 
gally interr 15 in the houſe of commons, and had 
orn he hai hing farther to diſcover yet he af- 
terwards e e Duke of Fork, his Secretary, and 
many other perſons of high treaſon, and his informa- 
tion was admitred. . He firſt ſwore before the king's 
council, that he had not ſeen, the Secretary, and af- 
terwards he ſwore he had ſeen him. Notwithitand- 
ing theſe illegal proceedings, and theſe contragic- 
tions, the Secretary was executed, 

The ſame Oates and another witneſs ſwore that 
fifty Jeſuirs had conſpired to aſſaſſinate Charles II. 
and that they had ſeen a commiſſion from father Oli- 
va, general of the Jeſuits, to thoſe officers who were 
to command an army of rebels. Thoſe two witneſſes 
were ſufficient to juſtify the puniſhment of tearing 
out the hearts, and daſhing them in the faces of ſe- 
veral perſons. But i in truth, are two witneſſes fuf- 
ficient to occaſion the death of thoſe whom they are 
willing to deſtroy? At leaſt it ſhould be clear, that 
thoſe two witneſſes are not avowed villains, a that 

their depoſitions be not improbable. 

It is certain, that if two of the moſt upright ma- 
pres in the kingdom were to ſwear, that a man 

ad conſpired with the Mufti to circumciſe. the 
whole council of ſtate, the parliament the chamber, 
of accompts, the archbiſhop, and the ſorbonne, they 
would ſwear i in vain, that they had ſeen the letters of 
| the Mufti; it would rather be ſuppoſed, they. were 
ont of their ſenſes, than that any credit was due to 
their depoſition. It was altogether as extravagant to 

ſuppoſe, that the general of the Jeſuits ſhould raife 
an army in England, as it would be to believe, that 
the Mufti would ſend to circumciſe the court of 
France. Titus Oates, however, was unfortunately 
believed, that there might be no ſpecies of atrocious 
folly which had not entered the head of man. 
The laws of England do not conſider as guilty of 
a couſpiracy * 0 are acquainted with it, and 


do 
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do not inform. They deem the informer as infa- 
mous, as the conſpirator is culpable. In France, 
thoſe who are privy to a conſpiracy, and do not re- 
veal it, are put to death. Louis XI. againſt whom 
thete were frequent conſpiracies, made this terrible 
laws which. a Louis XII. or a Henry IV. would 
never haye imagined. This law not only obliges, an 
honeſt man to divulge a crime, which might poſſibly 
have been prevented by his ſagè council and reſolu- 
tion; but it expoſes, him to the danger of being pu- 
niſned as a calumniator, becauſe it is very eaſy. for 
thaſe who are accuſed to take their meaſures in ſuch 

a manner as to elude conviction. oo 

This was preciſcly the caſe of the truly reſpectable 
Auguſtine de Thou, a counſellor of ſtate, and ſon of 
the only good hiſtorian which France can value her- 
ſelf upon; equal to Guiciardini in regard to informa- 
tion, and perhaps ſuperior. in impartiality. 

A conſpiracy was formed, rather againſt Cardinal 
de Richelieu than againſt Louis XIII. It was not 
the intention to betray France to the enemy; for the 
king's brother, who was a principal contriver of the 
plot, could not well deſign to betray a kingdom to 
which he was preſumptive heir; as there were be- 
tween him and the throne, only an elder brother, who 
was dying, and two children in the cradle. 

De Thou was not guilty either before God or men. 
One of the agents. of Monſieur, the king's only bro- 
ther; of the Duke of Bouillon, ſovereign prince of 
Sedan; of the grand equerry D' Esfiat Cinq-Mars, 
had verbally communicated the plan of the conſpi- 
racy to the counſellor of ſtate. He went immediately 
in ſearch of the grand equerry Cinq- Mars, and did 
every thing in his power to diſſuade him from the en- 
terpriſe. He ſtrongly remonſtrated on the difficul- 
ties which would attend it. If he had then diſco- 
vered the conſpirators, he had no proofs; he would 
have been overwhelmed by the oppoſite evidence of 
the preſumptive heir of the crown, by that of a ſo- 

* . vereign 
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vereign prince ; of the king's favourite ; and by the 
public execration. He expoſed himſelf to be pu- 
niſhed as a baſe calumniator. | | 

The Chancellor Seguier is of this opinion, after 
having confronted De Thou with the grand equerry. 
It was at that time De Thou ſaid to Cinq-Mars the 
words we find in the verbal proceſs. “ Recol- 
te Ject, Sir, that not a day paſſed, in which I did not 
ce ſpeak to you of this treaty, in order to diſſuade 
« you from it.” Cinq-Mars acknowledged what he 
ſaid to be truth. De Thou therefore deſerved a re- 
compence rather than death, from a tribunal of equi- 
'ty. He deſerved, at leaſt, that Cardinal Richlieu 
ſhould have ſpared him; but humanity was not his 
virtue. In this caſe, there is ſomething more to be 
_ ſaid, than ſummum jus, ſumma injuria, extreme juſ- 
ce tice is extreme injury.” The ſentence of death 
pronounced on this worthy man, ſays, © for having 
« had knowledge and participation of the ſaid con- 
ſpiracies.” It does not. ſay, for not having revealed 
them, It ſeems, that his crime was being acquainted 
with a crime; and he was thought worthy of death 

for having had eyes and ears. | 


4 CHAP. XVI. 
Of Diſcoveries by Means of religious Confeſſions. 


JAURIGNI and Balthazar Gerard, by whom Wil- 
liam the Firſt, Prince of Orange, was aſſaſſinated; 
Clement, Chatell, Ravillac, and all the other parri- 
cides of thoſe times, went to confeſſion before they 
committed their crimes. Fanaticiſm was carried to 
ſuch exceſſes in that wretched age, that confeſſion 
was an additional engagement to the commiſſion of 
villainy ; an engagement held extremely facred, be- 


: 


cauſe Confeſſion is a ſacrament. - 
; Strada 
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Strada himſelf ſays, that Jaurigni, non ante facinus 
aggredi ſuſtinuit quam expiatam nexis animam apud Do- 
minicanum ſacerdotem celeſti pane firmaverit,—< Jau- 
cc rigni would not venture on the enterprize, until, 
« by partaking of the heavenly bread, he had forti- 
te fied his ſoul, purged by confeſſion, at the feet of a 
% Dominican,” : | abs 
In the interrogatories of Ravillac, it appears, that 
as he was going from the Feuillants to the Jeſuit's 
College, he addrefſed himſelf to the Jeſuit D'Au- 
bigni; that after converſing with him on ſeveral ap- 
paritions which he had ſeen, he ſhewed him a knife, 
on the blade of which were engraved a heart and a 
croſs ; and ſaid, © this heart ſignifies that the heart 
cc of the king ſhould be induced to make war on the 
« Huguenots.“ If this Daubigni had poſſeſſed zeal 
and prudence enough to haye informed the king of 
theſe words, the man might have been Sifcovetel by 
a deſcription of him, and the beſt of kings might 
poſſibly have eſcaped aſſaſſination. | 3 

On the twentieth of Auguſt, in the year 16 10, 
three months after the death of Henry IV. whoſe 
wounds were ſtill bleeding in the hearts of all French- 
men, the Advocate General Servin, whoſe memory is 

now illuſtrious, required the Jeſuits ſhould be obliged 
to ſign the four following articles: 

I. That the council 1s ſuperior to the Pope. 

IT. That the Pope, by excommunication, cannot 
deprive the king of any of his rights. h 

III. That eccleſiaſtics, like all other people, are 
wholly ſubjet to the king. 

IV. That a prieſt, who, by confeſſion, obtains the 
knowledge of a conſpiracy againſt the king or the 
ſtate, ſhould reveal it to the magiſtrate. 

On the 22d, the parliament iſſued an arret, forbid- 
ding the Jeſuits to inſtruct youth, until they had 
ſigned thoſe four articles. But the power of the 
court of Rome was at that time ſo great, and that of 
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the court of France ſo inconſiderable, that the arri 
proved ineffectual. W | 
It deſerves notice, that this court of Rome, which 
would not ſuffer confeſſion to be revealed, when the 
life of a ſovereign. was concerned, obliged the con- 
feſſors to inform the Inquiſition, when any female 
| ſhould accuſe other prieſts of having ſeduced, or at- 
tempted to ſeduce: them. Paul IV. Pius IV, Cle- 
ment VIII. and Gregory XV. ordered this diſco- 
very. It was a ſnare: very dangerous both to the 
confeſſor and to the penitent. It was converting a 
ſacrament into a regiſter of accuſations and of acts of 
facrilege; for by the ancient canons, and particu- 
larly by the Lateran council under Innocent III. 
every confeſſor who reveals what has been confeſſed 
to him, of whatever nature it be, ſhall be laid under 
an interdict, or impriſoned for life. OY 
In this ſhocking manner, we. ſee four different 
Popes, in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, or- 
dering confeſſion to be revealed in caſes of impurity, 
but forbidding. it in thoſe of parricide. A woman 
declares, or conjectures, in her confeſſion to a Car- 
melite, that a Cordelier had attempted to ſeduce her. 
The Carmelite impeaches the Cordelier. A fanati- 
cal aſſaſſin, believing that he ſhall ſerve God by mur- 
dering his king, conſults his confeſſor on this matter 
of conſcience; but the confeſſor would be guilty of 
ſacrilege, if he ſhould fave the life of his ſove- 
reign. 

This dreadful abſurdity is one of the conſequences 
of that conſtant oppoſition, which has ſubſiſted for 
ſo many ages between the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
laws; men have been ſuſpended in a thouſand caſes 
between the crimes of ſacrilege and high-treaſon; 
and the rules of right and wrong have been buried 
in a chaos, from which they are not emerged. 


Confeſſion of crimes has been authoriſed at all 
times, and in almoſt all nations. The devotees ac- 
cuſed themſelves in the myſteries of Orpheus, of 
Iſis, of Ceres, and of Samothrace, The , con- 
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feſſed their fins on the day of ſolemn expiation : and 
they continue the ſame cuſtom, Every, penitent 
chuſes his confeſſor, who becomes a penitent in turn; 
and receives from his companion thirty nine laſhes, 
while he is repeating three times the form of confeſ- 
ſion, conſiſting only of thirteen words, which there- 
ore muſt be general. | 

None of theſe confeſſions deſcended into particu- 
lars, and conſequently could never ſerve as a pretence 
for thoſe ſecret conſultations, under the ſhade of 
which fanatical penitents imagined they could com- 
mit crimes with impunity. This is a pernicious 
practice, by which a ſalutary inſtitution is corrupted. 
Confeſſion, which was intended as a curb to iniquity, 
in times of confuſion or of profligacy, has often be- 
come an incentive to wickedneſs. It was for that 
reaſon, in all probability, that ſo many Chriſtian com- 
munitics have aboliſhed a ſacred inſtitution, in which 
_ there appeared as much danger as utility. 


CH. A P. XVII. 
Of falſe Money. 


Taz crime of coining falke money is conſidered 
as treaſon, in the ſecond degree; and with ſome juſ- 
tice. To commit a robbery on all the people, is to 
be a traitor to the ſtate, But it may be aſked, whe- 


ther a merchant, who imports ingots from America, 


and privateiy converts them into good money, be 
guilty of treaſon, and deſerving death ? which is the 
puniſhment annexed to the crime in almoſt all coun- 
tries. Nevertheleſs, he has not robbed any man; 
nay, he has done ſervice to the ſtate, by increaſing 
the circulation of money. But he has arrogated to 
himſelf the prerogative of the king, and has robbed 
him of a ſmall profit on the coin. It is true, he has 


coined 
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coined good money, but he has ſet a temptation be- 
fore others to coin bad. Death, however, is a very 
ſevere puniſhment. I knew a lawyer, who was of 
opinion, that ſuch criminals ſhould be conſidered as 
uſeful workmen, and condemned in irons to employ 
themſelves in the mint. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
O Domeſtic Theft. 


: IN ſome countries, a trifling domeſtic theft, or a 
breach of truſt, is puniſned with death. Is not ſuch 
an inadequate puniſnment dangerous to the commu- 
nity? Is it not an encouragement to the crime it 
would correct? If a maſter proſecute his ſervant for 
a ſmall theft, and the criminal ſuffer death, the whole 
neighbourhood would hold the maſter in abhorrence ; 
they muſt perceive that the law 1s contrary to nature, 
and therefore that it is a bad law, _ 

What is the conſequence ? Maſters, to avoid o 
probrium, content themſelves with diſmiſſing the 
thief; who goes and ſteals from another, until he 
gradually becomes familiar with diſhoneſty. The 
puniſhment being the ſame for a ſmall as for a great 
offence, he will of courſe ſteal as much as he can, 
' and at laſt he will not heſitate to turn aſſaſſin, to pre- 

vent being diſcovered. 
On the contrary, if the puniſhment were propor- 
tioned to the crime; if thoſe who were guilty of a 
breach of truſt were condemned to labour for the pu- 
blic, the maſter would not heſitate to bring the of- 
fender to juſtice, and crimes would not ſo much 
' abound. All circumſtances concur in proving the 
great truth, that ſevere laws are often productive of 


_ crimes. 
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\C;HA.-P;...: XI; - 
Suicide. 


Tarr famous Du Verger de Haurane, Abbe de St. 
. Cyran, who is conſidered as the founder of Port- 
Royal, wrote a Treatiſe on Suicide,“ in the year 
1608, which is become one of the ſcarceſt books in 
Europe. 57 

« The Decalogue,” ſays that writer, ©* enjoins we 

« ſhould not kill; in which injunction ſelf- murder 
ce ſeems to be underſtood, as well as the murder of 
ce a neighbour; if, therefore, there be caſes in which 
ce jt is lawful to kill another, there may be caſes in 
« which ſuicide may be lawful. But a man ſhould 
ce not attempt his life, until he has conſulted his rea- 
« ſon. Public authority, the repreſentative of God, 
te may diſpoſe of our lives. The reaſon of man 
ic may alſo repreſent the wiſdom of the Deity, as it 
« js a ray of the eternal light.“ 

The Abbé de St. Cyran carries this argument to 
a great length; and after all it is a ſophiſm. But 
when he comes to exemplify, and deſcend to parti- 
culars, he is not ſo caſily anſwered. © A man may 
cc Kill himſelf,” ſays he, © for the good of his prince, 
ee for the good of his country, or for the good of 
e his parents. 
It does not appear, that we could, with juſtice, 
. condemn a Codrus or a Curtius. What prince would 

preſume to puniſh the family of a man, who had ſa- 
_ crificed himſelf for his ſervice? What do I ſay? Is 

there any prince who would dare not to reward ſuch 
a family? St. Thomas has ſaid the ſame thing before 


* It was printed in 12mo. at Paris by Touſſaints du Brai in 


1619, with tbe king's privilege, It ſhould have been placed in 
the king's library. 
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the Abbe de St. Cyran. But there was no need of 
St. Thomas, of Bonaventure, nor of Haurane to in- 
form us, that a man who dies for his country deſerves 
its praiſe. iy | 3 
St. Cyran concludes, that a man may do for him- 
ſelf, whatever it may be laudable for him to do for 
another. The arguments uſed by Plutarch, Seneca, 
Montaigne, and a hundred other philoſophers, are 
well known. Indeed the fabject is exhauſted. I do 
not pretend to apologiſe for an action which the laws 
have condemned; but I do not recollect that either 
the Old or the New Teſtament enjoin a man not to 
relinquiſn his life, when inſupportable. Suicide was 
not forbidden by the Roman laws; on the contrary, 
in a * law of Marcus Antoninus, which was never 
repealed, it is ordained, © If a brother or a father 
« (not convicted of any ctimes) ſhould put himſelf 
ce to death, either to avoid pain, or being weary of 


life, or from deſpair and madneſs—his will, how- 
e ever, ſhall be valid, or his heirs Os 


«: cording to law.” ee 3 
Notwithſtanding this humane law of our maſters, 
ve ordainthat the offender ſhould be dragged through 
the dirt, that a ſtake ſhould be driven through his 
corpſe; and that his memory ſhould be deemed in- 
famous. We do every thing in our power to diſho- 
nor his family. We puniſh a fon, becauſe he has 
loſt his father; and diſtreſs a widow, becauſe ſhe has 
been deprived of her huſband. We even confiſcate 
the: effects of the deceaſed, and rob the living of 
what is due to them in juſtice. This cuſtom, among 
many others, is derived to us from the canon law, 
which forbids the bleſſing of Chriſtian burial to thoſe 
who are guilty of ſelf: murder; concluding it is not 
lawful to inherit on earth from a perſon who has for- 
feited his inheritance in heaven. The canon law, 
| | under 


Jer. Cod. De bonis eorum qui ſibi mon Tax: 4 2 
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under the article Penitentia, tells us, that Judas com- 
mitted a greater crime in hanging himſelf, than in 
betraying our Lord Jeſus Chri | 


CHAP. XX. 
On a ſpecies of Mutilation, 


In the digeſt of Roman laws, we find a“ law of 
| Adrian denouncing death to thoſe phyſicians who 
ſhould make eunuchs, either by taking out or bruiſ- 
ing the zeftes. The poſſeſſions of thoſe who. under- 
went caſtration were forfeited by the ſame law. 
Origen ought certainly to have been puniſhed, as he 
had ſubmitted to this operation from having rigidly 
interpreted that paſſage of St. Matthew, which ſays, 
There be eunuchs which bave made themſelves Ja for the 
kingdom of Heaven's ſake. e | 
Things changed under the ſucceeding emperors, 
who imitated the voluptuouſneſs of Aſia; eſpecially 
in the empire of Conſtantinople, where eunuchs be- 
came patriarchs, and generals of armies. a 
It is the cuſtom at Rome, even in theſe times, to 
caſtrate young children to qualify them for being 
muſicians to the Pope; ſo that caſtrato and muſico del 
Papa are ſynonimous, The following words were to 
be ſeen at Naples not long ago, over the doors of cer- 
_ tain barbers, Qui fi caſtrano maravigligſamente i putt ; 
* Here boys are caſtrated in a moſt admirable man- 
cc ner.” ; | . f p 


* Ad legem Corneliam de ficcariis. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of Confiſcation ; @ Puniſhment annnexed to all the 
Crimes which have been mentioned, 


It is a maxim at the bar, that he man who forfeits 
His life, forfeits bis property; a maxim which prevails 

in thoſe countries where cuſtoms ſerve inſtead of laws. 
So that, as we have obſerved, the children of a man 
who'puts an end to his life, are condemned to periſh 
with hunger in the ſame manner with the children of 
a murderer. Thus a whole family is puniſhed for the 
fault of one man. 5 


The father of a family is condemned to the gallies 
for life by an arbitrary ſentence,“ either for having 
harboured a preacher, for hearing a ſermon in ſome 
cavern or ſome deſart; and his wife and children are 
reduced to beg their bread. 9 
That juriſprudence which conſiſts in depriving an 
orphan of ſupport, and in giving to one the poſſeſſions 
of another, was unknown in the times of the Roman 
republic. It was firſt introduced by Sylla in his pro- 
ſeriptions; whoſe rapine one would ſcarcely have 
thought worthy of imitation. Indeed this law, dic- 
tated by inhumanity and avarice, was never adopted 
by Cæſar, Trajan, or the Antonini, whoſe names are 
ſtill mentioned with reſpect by all nations; and at 
laſt, under Juſtir ian, confiſcation took place only in 
caſes of high treaſon. It ſeems, that in times of 
feudal anarchy, princes and lords not being rich, en- 
deavoured to increaſe their treaſures by the con- 
demnation of their ſubjects; and they eſtabliſhed a a 
revenue by crimes. Their laws being arbitrary, and 


* See the edit. of 1724, 14th of May, publiſned at the deſire 
of the Cardinal de Fleury and reviſed by him, 
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the Roman juriſprudence unknown, cuſtoms either 
cruel or ridiculous prevailed. But at this time, 
when the power of princes is eſtabliſhed on immenſe 
and certain riches, there can be no reaſon for ſwel- 
ling their treaſures with the inconſiderable wrecks of 
unfortunate families. They are generally abandoned 
to the firſt who applies for them. But is it the part 
of a citizen to feed onthe blood of another citizen ? 
The puniſhment of confiſcation is not admitted 
in countries where the Roman law is eſtabliſhed, un- 
leſs it be within the juriſdiction of the parliament of 
Toulouſe, It was not adopted in countries govern- 
ed by cuſtoms, as thoſe of Bourbon, Berri, Main, 
Poitou and Bretagne; or it was confined to fixed 
and immoveable property. It prevailed formerly at 
Calais, but it was aboliſhed by the Engliſh when 
they became maſters of it. It ſeems ſtrange that 
the inhabitants of the capital ſnonld be ſubje& to 
ſeverer laws than the people of little towns; but 
laws have been eſtabliſhed by accident, as cottages 
have been built in villages without regard to uni- 
formity or regularity. 9 5 5 
Who would believe, that in the year 1673, in the 
moſt brilliant period of the kingdom of France, Omer 
Talon, the advocate general, expreſſed himſelf in full 
parliament, on the ſubject of a young lady named Ca- 
nillac, in theſe words, God ſays, in the 13th chap- 
e ter of Deuteronomy, If thou comeſt into a ci 
„ where idolatry reigneth, thou ſhalt ſurely ſmite th 
inhabitants of that city with the edge of the ſword, 
« deſtroying it. utterly, and all that is therein; and 
<* thou ſhalt gather all the ſpoil thereof into the midſt 
<« of the ſtreet, and ſhalt burn with fire the city, and 
all the ſpoil thereof, for the Lord thy God; and it 
© ſhall be a heap for ever; and there ſhall cleave 
© nought of the curſed to thine hand, 
In the ſame manner, in the crime of high treaſon, 
the king being intitled to all, the children were de- 
K 2 e prived 
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* prived of their inheritance. Naboth being proſe- 
*. cuted, quia male dixerat regi, ** becauſe he ſpoke evil 
ot the king,“ Ahab took poſſeſſion of his effects. 
+ David being told that Mephiboſheth was in rebellion, 
40 gave all his. poſſeſſion to Siba, who brought him 
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a young lady of Auvergne, it was, that an advocate 
general referred to Ahab, king of a diſtrict of Pale- 
Fe who. confiſcated the vineyard of Naboth, after 
aſſaſſinating the owner with the poignard of juſtice; 
an action 55 abominable, that it has paſſed into a pro- 
verb, and is held up to inſpire men with deteſtation 
for ſuch marks of tyranny. There was certainly no 
affinity between the vineyard of Naboth, and the in- 
heritance of Mademoiſelle de Canillac ; nor has the 
murder of Mephiboſheth, the grandſon of Saul, the 
Jon of Jonathan, the friend 15 protector of David, 
or the confiſcation of his effects, any analogy with the 
r . 
It was with ſuch N ſuch folly in regard to 
quotations foreign to the ſubject ; with ſuch ignorance 
of the firſt principles of human nature; with ſuch un- 
couth and ill- applied prejudices, that juriſprudence 
has been treated by men who had reputation in their 
Profe ſſions. I leave the reader to ſay to himſelf, what 
it would be unneceſſary I ſhould fay to him. 
tr BH - Box tat. 4 5 n MI 
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CHAP. XXII. 
e e Procedures and other Forms. , ae 


Ir It. ſhould: ever happen in 8 that ie 1 | 

of humanity ſhould meliorate ſome of bur rigorous 
uſages, without facilitating the commiſſion” of crimes, 
we may hope that thoſe legal proceedings will be re- 
formed, in which our legiſlators have diſcovered too 
much ſeverity. Our criminal procedure appears only 
to point at the deſtruction of the accuſed: It is the 
only principle which is uniform throughout the king- 
dom. But ſhould not the law be as favourable —— 
innocent as it is terrible to the guilty? 7 

In England, a man may recover damages from the 
miniſter who has ordered him to be unjuſtly impriſon- 

ed: but in France, an innocent perſon who has been 
plungedi into a dungeon, and has been put to the tor- 
ture, has no conſolation to hope for, no reparation to 
expect ; he is degraded for ever in ſociety. What the 
innocent degraded ! And why? Becauſe his joints 
have been diſlocated ; a circumſtance” which ſhould 
ſecure him compaſſion and reſpect. The very enqui- 
ry concerning crimes, requires ſome ſeverity; it is the 
hoſtility of juſtice on villainy; but there are generoſity 
and compaſſion even in war. The brave is always 
compaſſionate; why ſhould a lawyer be a barbarian? 

Let us only compare in ſome points our ane 
procedure with that of the Romans. 

Among the Romans, the witneſſes were heard pu- 
blicly in the preſence of the accuſed, who could make 
anſwers, interrogate them himſelf, or ſuggeſt queſ- 
tiohs to an advocate. Such a procedure was noble 
and open; it'breathed a magnanimity truly Roman. 

With 
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With us, all is conducted ſecretly. A ſingle judge, 
attended by his ſecretary, examines one witneſs after 
another. This practice, eſtabliſhed by Francis J. 
was authoriſed by thoſe commiſſioners who eſtabliſn- 
ed the ordonnance of Louis XIV. in 1670. A miſtake 
only was the occaſion. . 5 

In reading the code de Teſtibus, it was imagined 
theſe words teſtes intrare judicii ſecretum ſignified, that 
the witneſſes were interrogated in ſecret: but ſecre- 
tum here means the judge's chamber or cloſet. In- 
trare ſecretum, to ſignify ſpeaking, or giving evidence 
ſecretly, would not be good Latin. This part of 
our juriſprudence therefore is founded on a granima- 
tical ſoleciſm. | | | 
_ - Witneſſes are in general taken from the dregs of 
the people; and when ſhut up with the judge, he 
cannot find it very difficult' to make them ſay what he 

leaſes. Theſe witneſſes: are heard a ſecond time, 
but in ſecret; this is called re-examination, If, after 
this re-examination, they retract- their depoſitions, 
or if they vary in eſſential circumſtances, they are pu- 
niſhed as falſe witneſſes. So that if a man of a ſim- 
plc character, not very dexterous in the uſe of words, 
ut of an honeſt heart, ſhould recollect that he has 
ſaid too much or too little; that he has miſunder: 
ſtood his judge, or his judge miſunderſtood him; 
and ſhould recall what he has ſaid from a principle of 
juſtice, he is puniſhed as a villain, and is often forced 
toiadhere. to falſe evidence, merely by the apprehen- 
bon of being puniſhed as if he had perjured him- 
elf. PORSOC T9 ens | 
By flight the accuſed expoſes himſelf tobe condemn- 
ed, whether the crime be or be not proved. Indeed 
ſome lawyers have aſſerted, that contempt ſhould not 
occaſion: a man to be condemned, unleſs the crime 
be clearly proved. But other lawyers, leſs informed, 
though perhaps they have more authority, are of a 
contrary opinion; they have ventured: ta aſſert, * 
8 a e 
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the flight of the accuſed is a proof of his guilt and 
that the contempt which he ſhewed for juſtice, in 
refufing to make his appearance, deſerved the ſame 


chaſtiſement as if he had been convicted. Thus the 


innocent may be diſcharged or condemned, accord- 
ing to the legal ſect which the judge may have em- 
braced” * 

It is a great abuſe of the French juriſprudence, 
that the reveries, and ſometimes cruel errors of men, 
are taken for laws, while thoſe men have been deſti- 
tute of information and principles, and have only 


given their ſentiments for laws. 


In the reign of Louis XIV, two ordonnances were 
made, which are uniform throughout the kingdom. 
In the firſt, which has civil proceedings for its objects, 
the judges are prohibited tro condemn on default in 
matters merely civil, when the demand is not made 
out: but in the ſecond, which regulates criminal 
proceedings, it is not ſaid, that for want of proofs 
the perſon accuſed ſhould be diſcharged. Strange ! 
the law ſhould ordain, that a man who is ſued for 
debt ſhould not be condemned in default, unleſs the 
debt be proved; but where the life of a man is con- 
cerned, it is a queſtion at the bar, whether a per- 
ſon is to be condemned when his crime is not proved 
and the law does not reſolve the difficulty. 

When the accuſed has recourſe to flight, you com- 
mence by ſeizing and taking an inventory of his ef- 
feats. You do not wait until the proceſs againſt 
him is finiſhed. You have no f you do not 


know whether he is innocent or guilty; and you be- 


gin by putting him to an immenſe expenſe. 

Lou ſay, it is a puniſhment which you inflict on 

diſobedience of an order to arreſt the accuſed : bur 

does not the extreme rigour of your' criminal pro- 

ceedings tempt men to this diſobedience ? 

Is a man accuſed of a crime? You firſt ſhut him 

up in a dreadful dungeon; you do not allow him to 
| | have 


= 
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have any communication with others, and you load 
him with irons, as if you. had actually adjudged him 
guilty. The witneſſes who ſwear againſt him are 
heard ſecretly.; they are hardly ever obliged to con- 
front the accuſed even for a moment; whereas he 
ought to be allowed, before the depoſitions are ta- 
ken, to alledge his objections to the evidence, and 
to adduce circumſtances againſt it; he ſhould be 
permitted to 8 perſons to ſupport his objec- 
tions: but the depoſitions againſt him are taken and 
read, and he is not admitted to invalidate them; for 
tit he ſhould prove, that the witneſſes have exagge- 
rated ſome faults, or have omitted others, or that 
they have deceived themſelves in ſome details, the 
fear of puniſhment will oblige them to perſiſt in per- 
jury. If any circumſtances which ſhould have been 
produced by the accuſed in his interrogatories are 
reported differently by the witneſſes, this is ſufficient, 
with judges who are either prepoſſeſſed or ignorant, 
to condemn an innocent man. | 

What man is there, whom ſuch procedures will 
not alarm? What man ſo juſt, as to be ſure he will 
not be oppreſſed? O ye judges! Would you, that 
the innocent ſhould not fly? Facilitate to them the 
means of their defence. | 

The law ſeems to oblige the magiſtrate to con- 
duct himſelf towards the accuſed rather as an enemy 
than a judge. The judge has it in his power to or- 
der * the accuſed and the witneſs to be confronted, 
or not, as he thinks fit. It is ſtrange, that ſo neceſ- 
fary a circumſtance ſhould be left to his will. | 

Cuſtom in this caſe ſeems to be in oppoſition to 


an equivocal law. The parties are confronted: but 


the judge does not always order in all the witneſſes; 
he often omits thoſe whoſe charges do not ſeem to 
him conſiderable, when perhaps a witneſs who has 


Et. ſi beſoineft confrontez, Ordonnance de 1670, art. i, titre 15. 
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faid nothing againſt the accuſed in the information, 
might depoſe in his favour when confronted. A 
witneſs may have forgotten circumſtances favourable 
to the accuſed; or the judge might not at firſt have 
perceived the importance of thoſe circumſtances, or 
duly recorded them. It is therefore very important, 
that all the witneſſes ſhould be confronted with the 


accuſed, and that this circumſtance be not left to the 


will of any perſon. | x 

If the proceſs be a criminal one, the accuſed is 
not allowed an advocate, he therefore has recourſe 
to flight, the very maxims of the bar oblige him to 
it; but having fled, he may be condemned, whether 
his crime be or be not proved. A man who is ſued 
for money is not condemned by default, unleſs his 
debt be proved: but if a man's life is in queſtion, 
he may be condemned by default, although his 


crime be not proved. How ! does the law ſet a great- 


er value on money than on a man's life | O ye judges ! 
conſult the pious Antoninus and the good Trajan; 
they * forbid that an abſent man be condemned. 
Your laws permit an extortioner, or a fraudulent 
bankrupt, -to have recourſe to an advocate, and very 
often a man of honour is deprived of his aſſiſtance. 
If there be an inſtance in which innocence- has been 
Juſtified by means of an advocate, the law which de- 
prives men of ſuch an advantage is evidently unjuſt. 
The firſt preſident De Lamoignon ſays, in oppoſi- 
tion to this law, that the cuſtom of allowing an ad- 
« yocate or council to thoſe who are accuſed, is not a 
*« privilege allowed by ordonnances and laws, it is a 
* liberty ariſing from natural right, which is more 
ancient than all human laws. Nature teaches every 
*© man, that he ſhould have recourſe to the abilities 
* of others, when he is not ſufficient to manage his 
o] Concerns; and that he ſhould procure aſſi- 


„ ſtance, | 
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< ſtance, when he is not ſtrong enough for his own 
defence. Our laws have deprived the accuſed of 
„ fo many advantages, that it is very neceſſary ta 
6 prime to them thoſe that remain, and particular- 
& ly the privilege of council, which is the moſt eſ- 
<« {ſential of them, If we compare our proceedings 
* with thoſe of the Romans and other nations, we 
* ſhall find none ſo rigorous as thoſe of France, par- 
_ * ticularly ſince the ordonnance of 1539. Proc, 
« Verb. de POrd, p. 163.” 

They have been extremely rigorous ſince the ordon- 
nance of 1670: but they would be greatly ſoftened, 
if the majority of the commiſſioners had entertained 
the ſentiments of Mr. De Lamoignon. 

The parliament of Toulouſe has a peculiar cuſtom, 
in regard to proofs by witneſſes, In other places, 
demi-proofs are admitted; which, in fact, are but 
doubts, for we know there are no demi-truths : but at 
Toulouſe, they admit of one fourthor one eighth of a 
proof. For example; a hear-fay may be admitted as 
a quarter, and another -hear-ſay more vague, as an 
eighth; ſo that eight rumours, which are only the 
echo of an ill-grounded report, may become a com- 
plete proof. It was nearly on this principle, that 

ohn Calas was condemned to be broken alive on the 
wheel, The Roman laws require proofs 


Luce meridiane clariores. 
Clearer than meridian light. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
An Idea of ſome Degree of Reformation, 


Tus magiſtracy is ſo reſpectable, that the only 

country in which it is venal is inceſſantly praying to 
be delivered from this evil. It is to be wiſhed, that the 
civilian might by his merit reach a fituation to admi- 
niſter that juſtice which he has defended by his appli- 
cation, by his voice, by his writings. Perhaps then 
we might ſee a regular and uniform juriſprudence ari- 
ſing from the happy labours of men, 

Are we eyer to ſee the ſame cauſe adjudged diffe- 
rently in a province and in the capital ? Is it neceſſary 
that the ſame man ſhould be right in Bretagne and 
wrong in Languedoc? What do I ſay? There are as 
many forms of juriſprudence as there are cities. And 
in the ſame parliament, the maxims of one chamber * 
are not thoſe of another, 

What aſtoniſhing contrarieties in the laws of one 
kingdom! At Paris, a man who has reſided in the 
city a year and aday, 1s reputed a citizen, In Franche 
Comte, a freeman who remains a year and a day in a 
houſe in mort-main, becornes a ſlave; his collateral 
heirs are excluded from inheriting the effects he may 
have acquired elſewhere, and even” his children are re- 
duced to beggary, if they have been a year abſent 
from the houſe in which the father died. This pro- 
vince is called Franche, but where is its freedom? 

If we were to attempt fixing the limits between ci- 
vil authority and eccleſiaſtical uſages, what endleſs 
diſputes ! Where are thoſe limits? Who can reconcile 
the eternal contradictions between the exchequer and 


#* See, on this ſubject, the preſident Boubier, 
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the adminiſtration of juſtice? In ſhort, why in certain 
countries are there no motives alledged for decrees ? 
Are men aſhamed to give any account of the reaſons 
of their adjudications ? And why do not thoſe who 
judge in the name of a ſovereign, preſent their ſen 
tences of death to him, before they put them in exe- 
cution ? | | 

On whatever ſide we turn our eyes, we ſee only con- 
traditions, hardſhips, uncertainties, and arbitrary acts. 
We ſhould therefore endeavour to perfect thoſe laws 
on which our lives and our fortunes depend. 
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